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PREFACE 

TO 

THE FIRST EDITION. 


A FEW words are necessary to explain the change of 
editorship which will be* apparent in this volume. Whhn 
ill 18(l(), the sincere regard or warm friendship enter- 
tained towards the late Bishop of Calcutta passed into 
mournful and affectionate reverence for his memory, a 
(h'sire wa* expressed within tin* circle of Ins intimate 
friinids that^a published Mtimoir sliould make tlie story 
of his lif(i more widely known. In behalf of the Indian 
Cliurcli this desire was echoed in India. Through the 
kindness of the present Dean of Westminster it was par- 
tially met ; and to him are due the first three chapters, 
which contain a sketch of the Bishop’s early years and 
English career, with reminiscences of him gathered from 
various sources. It was a work of greater difficulty to 
provide for the editing of the second and more important 
section of the biography, that, namely, which was to give 
an account of the episcopate. There were very few 
persons in England sufficiently acqua1nted*with Indian 
ecch^siastical matters to undertake the ta?ik, and of tliese 
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Preface to the First Edition. 

few none could command the necessary leisure, \^’‘hen 
at length, after long delay, all hope of securing a more 
able editor faded away, the question of the Memoir beeame 
a personal one for myself. Tlie moment arrived when, 
liad I stood aloof, tlie project must have fallen to the 
ground. Under tlu'se circumstances it appeared to be 
my duty to face tlie responsibility of carrying it out, 
rather than to yield wholly to sidf-distrust. It seemed 
right to make an effort that might in some meagre ex- 
press my sense of that loyalty towards the Bishop which, 
unchilled by years of separation, seemed to accpiirc a yet 
brighter glow wlaui no renewal of earthly intercourse could 
be looked for. Thus the work of compiling the greater 
part of the following pages passed unavoidably and 
almost insensibly into rny haiKls*. In discharging this 
trust, my aim has been to make the Bishop’s words the ^ 
record, as far^as possibh*, of his mind and work, and to 
introduce supph'miuitary matter only as the framework 
of his journals and letters, or as links of cftnneetiou 
or explanation. Some subjects and incident^ seemed to 
demand a closer and more concentrated treatnnmt than 
isolated* letters could supply. In all^such cases I have 
desired faithfully to exhibit, in a more expanded narrative, 
my husbamrs sentiments and motives of action, so far as 
these could be drawn from a large amount of pTd)lic and 
private correspondence and from my own knowledge of 
his character. , 

I have to acknowledge obligations to various sources 
whence materiifls have been derived. I am much in- 
debted to Loi^ Lawrence, who, as Viceroy, permitted me 
to have the use of the ecclesiiistical correspondence with 
the Government of India ; to private fiiends in Calcutta, 
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wlio undertook to superintend the tedious^ labour of 
copying the large oflBcial correspondence left in Bishop’s 
Palace ; and to many others, botli in India and England, 
who have contributed a large collection of the Bishop’s 
more private letters. I lie under an obligation of a 
different kind to Professor Cowell and the Kev. J. N. 
Simpkinson, who furnished respectively a brief sketch of 
the Calcutta University, and a review of the Bishop’s 
second ^jharge. Except for aid in tliese two instances, 
UK/St kindly rendered, and by myself gratefully appre- 
ciated, the work has derived scarcely any advantage from 
the direct assistance of others. If I abstain from a more 
specific acknowledgment of some valued criticism on one 
or more isolated sectiouif, it is because I desire to b^ar 
the undivided responsibility of blemishes and deficiencies 
^ of which I am fully conscious. 

• S. A. C. 


1870 . 




PREFACE 

TO 


THE SECOND EDITION. 


On the first appearance pf this Memoir, an opinion was 
expressed by many readers that sucli portion of it* as 
related to the Bishop’s connexion wiih i\Iarl})oron<)h Col- 
’ lego had been inadequately treated. Tlu^ro were grounds 
for this opinion, inasmuch as this special section, in com- 
mon wittw the whole account of his life in England, had 
been sketched, advisedly, in a brief and general manner. 
8uch a criticism, however, coming from several quarters, 
and having reference to a marked period in tlie Bishop’s 
English career, called for attentiv(i consideration : it is 
in deference to the wishes of those who initiated this 
criticism, or concurred in it, that a republication of the 
book has been decided upon. The direct purpose, there- 
fore, of a new edition is to bring into greater prominence, 
and to describe with more detail the work carried on 
during the tenure of the Mastership of Marlborough Col- 
lege. The new matter contributed for this purpose, and 
now introduced as supplemental to tlTat put together in 
the first instance by the Dean of Westminster, has its 
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Preface to the Second Edition. 

place between pp. 15-30. The compiling of these pages 
has been a joint work, kindly undertaken by some who 
were closely connected with the school and were familiar 
with its history during the years 1852-1858. 

A fresh issue of the book likewise fiu-nishes a means of 
correcting an error in tlie Appendix to which the late 
Archdeacon Pratt called attention, so soon as it came 
under his notice in India. The error related to figures 
only, and arose out of a misapprehension of his financial 
statement of the Hills Schools Fund. It was, however, 
of importance, as involving the question of the principle 
which regulatc‘d the administration of that Fund. The 
first part t)f the Appendix has now been altered in accor- 
dance with tlio Arclideacon’s corrections as set forth in 
his lett(*r in the Indian Church Oazette of March 18, 1871. 

Lastly, tlie early exhaustion of the first edition opens 
the way for a second edition at a reduction of price, which 
may bo favourabh^ to a more extendi'd circulation. A 
republication of this Memoir will not be lost work, if, 
in days wlnoi nieu pass rajudly out of sight, Ct serves to 
preserve yet awhih; tin* n'cord of an earnest and guileless 
life. It will not b(‘ untruitful if, in an^ age of haste and 
unrest, it wins any reader to gather some lessons for 
daily life troma study of that tranquillity, steadfastness, 
and truth which so essentially characterised the public 
and private life of the late Bishop of Calcutta. 

S. A. C. 


1872. 
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LIFE 

OF 

.B-ISHOP COTTON. 


CHAPTER I. 

• 

BIRTir - DR\Tn OF HIS FATHER • ^ JIDl'CATION AT WRSTHINSTKR SCHOOL — 
L.NDKRORADrATK I.IFK AT TRINfrY COI LKOK, CAMURinoE — HABITS AND 
PRI.NCIPLKS — EARLY FUIEND.S — VAUOHAN — CONYHEAUE — LETTER FROM 
4 MISS MITFORl). 

Geoiuie Eievard Lyncu Cotton was born October 29, 
1813, at (^1 ester, at tlie liouse of his i^randmother, the 
widow of Dr. j[)otton, Dean of Cli(‘ster. On November 13, 
a fortnight after the child's birth, his father, Captain 
(A)tton of the 7th Fusilf‘ers, and major of brigade to 
Major-General J3yiy, scrvinji^ in the second division of 
the Dritish army, was killed at the head of his brij^ade, 
while in tjie act of storming a redoubt on the left of the 
enemy's iiitrerichmciit.s before the village of Ainhou^ 
in the batth* of the Nivelle. Jlis son was baptized in 
the cathedral, and spent his childhood in the town of 
Chester. ^ 

To his mother, in the belief of those who knew him 
best, he owed his chief early stimulus to those literary 
and intellectual tastes which he never lost. tHis marked 
capacity for humour, on the other hand, tl^ough doubtless 
fostered by her acuteness and vivacity, was rather an 
^ ^ B 
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Life of Bishop Cotton, 

inheritance from his father’s family. But thrown as he 
necessarily was from the peculiarities of his early child- 
hood most upon himself, 'the sweetness of temper and 
even balance of mind, which distinj^uished him through 
life, and the power of absorbing the good and cscljewing 
the evil of surrounding circumstances, were gifts pecu- 
liarly his own. Jle liad a kc^en intesrest in his father’s 
family. He much tmjoyed the only visit he ever paid at 
Combermere wliile tlie veteran head of his house, the first 
Viscount Combermere, was still alive ; and it^was with 
the triK^st pleasure tliat he revived in India a long dor- 
mant claim of cousinship witli Sir Arthur and Sir Sidney 
(yotton. Hut it was with his father’s brothers and sisters 
that hf! was chietly throwm, for they w'ere fondly attached 
.to him from his earliest infancy, and regarded him as a 
‘child of much promise. He wah full of delight in family 
recollections. ‘ Oertainlvi’ he says in a hdter to a much- 
loved ])npil, ‘ the friendships which we form for ourselves 
are great source's of happiiu'ss, yet there is a charm about 
relationship which other intimacies rarely have. It is so 
extremely (hdightful to call peojde by their Christian 
names, and talk overall tln^ old stories of one's cliildhood, 
and do exactly what one lik(*s.’ In 1845, he married his 
cousin Sophia Anne, eldest daughter of tin; late Kcv. 
Henry Tomkinson, of Reasc'heatli in Clu'shire, and family 
ties were thus iu after days strengthened ]>y a yet deeper 
bond, which can only be ap])reeiated by tliosc w'ho knew 
the blessedness of that undividc'd union of twenty-one 
years. 

When he was between eleven autl twelve years old, 
that is to say in January 1825, he entered Westminster, 
in the Lower. School, and was admitted upon the Founda- 
tion at Whitsuntide 1828. Some of his Westminster 
contemporgyies, one of whom was amongst his earliest 
and most int^ate friends, have thus described their recol- 
lections : — I 
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School-days at Westminster. 

‘ College was at this time an abominable place in point 
of the hardships and tyranny to be endured, and on the 
score of morality also very bad indeed. . Tlie fags, fewer 
in number than their masteis, were simply menial ser- 
vants wholly in the power of the seniors, and partially 
of tlio “ third election,” which rank Cotton had attained 
when I entered college. Cotton himself had suffered 
much under this system in the earlier stages of his course, 
and had contracted a retiring and guarded manner. 
Jleing of^ weakly constitution and unadventurous spirit, 
he had never thrown himself with zest into the games 
of the school; and tlie collegtj rules, which forced the 
juniors to take their part in cricket, foot])all, Iiockey, and 
boating, with plentiful application of pimislimt'ut to 
bunglers, had unfortunately created a distaste for these, 
exercises, fostered further* l^y his own studious and some- 
what diffident disposition, and by liis repugnance to all 
l»liat was brutal and degrading which was ptu’ca'ptible even 
then. And the dry ({uaint humour of liis ])eouliar genius 
was used to soften the Imrsh and repulsive cliaracter of tlie 
life that wa? so distasteful to him, to soften it for otliers 
as well as for, himself. Surrounded as lie was by asso- 
ciates with whom he had little sympathy, ho fell spon- 
taiK'ously into a method resembling tlie “Socratic i^oiiy.” 
'i’alking with those ftbowere too strong for him to check, 
when bi*nt on some cruel or discreditable act, ho would 
lead them unawares into some*, admisMon which showed 
their conduct in its true colours, and he would drive 
home this conclusion by .some remark which I hesitate to 
call sarcastic, because it was never unkind. And he 
would talk to tlie juniors in a toue of pleagant banter 
which cheered them under their task-work, and which 
but expressed that considerate sympathy which the at- 
mosphere of the place forbade to be shown rfore openly. 
It was always a relief to me when my turii came round 
to be assigned to the service of the “ third election,” 
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Life of Bishop Cotton, 

chiefly, though not wholly, because of the pleasure of 
being thus brought into contact with Cotton.’ 

A similar account is given by another frienfl who 
was a contemporary of Cotton’s at school, and was also at 
Cambridge with him; ‘He was not considered a boy of 
first-rate abilities, though standing well and studious and 
persevering. He was an insatiaVjle reader, not only, as 
generally is the case with boys, of works of imagination, 
but he had read for more widely than most of his age the 
best histories and standard works. He was veuy fond of 
theatrical amiiseiiKints, and he and I generally used to 
contrive a visit to any celebrated performance, and 
especially to any good oj)era. Cotton’s discursive rc'ading 
and vivid imagination made him in great demand as a 
<tcller of stories ; h(‘ would go* on for hours, either from 
recollection or inventing as he proc(‘eded. Even when a 
senior lie never bidlied the younger boys, but if his fogs 
offended him he used to invent odd, harmless punishmenti^. 
He acted in the Westminster plays, I think twice. I 
remember him particularly as an old nurse in the 
“ Eunuchus,” and lui acti'd capitally. He was full of odd 
fun. I remember once, wlnm he was out of school in the 
boarding-lioiise (i.e. either really or fancifully unwell), 
our cpncoctiug at Ins suggestion a supposed translation 
from the Danish, and mding it to the “ Gentleman’s 
Magazine.” When it appeared in the veneiable publica- 
tion his glc(' was extreme, and especially when, a few 
weeks after, tlu're was an (‘ditorial note wishing to hear 
from the translator again.'’ After some remarks about 
the ‘ very low ebb as to religious tone ’at which the school 
was, he coutiniK's: ‘ Hut ;iccording to the standard of the 
day, Cotton tdways stood high. I remember he always 
said his prayers at night.’ 

Another triend writes : ‘ My recollections of Cotton at 
Westminster,* scanty as they are, are still very definite, 
though I was but twelve to tbiurteen at the time. When 
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I got into college rayself in 1830 he was “third elec- 
tion.”^ 

‘ He was certainly a very odd hoy at that time, as 
peculiar in cliaracter as in manner and appearance. 

‘ Ho had very little sympathy witli the ways of boys in 
general, did not care for games, and had been knocked 
about a good deal, I foncy, in his earlier college days. 
Jlis quaint and grutesipie humour was more demonstrative 
at that time than in after years ; and it was formed on 
liiin, I think, as a sort of shell, by wliich ho protected 
liimself from intrusion, and vindicated some independence 
for himself, amongst companions wlio were stronger and 
more resolute than hijnself, but whom lie did not care to 
follow, and wislied to keep at a certain distance. There 
was no privacy procurable* at that tiim' in college, eveu 
the seniors and third ele^tkin having no better approacli 
to studies than the “houses," i.e. the great green baize 
Vnclosun'S round tin* three fires in tlie dormitory, in each 
of wljicli tliey formed a kind of common room. 

‘ CVitton was most kind to us wretched juniors. Heside 
him 1 only rememlier two or three wlio took any pains to 

1)0 so, especiijly , blessings on his head ! I wonder 

where he is now, and , a loose; and disreputable 

fellow, but a thoroughly warm-hearted one. It ^was a 
gii'at alleviation to^Iie misericL of our Helot condition to 
have (V)tton’s kindly humour playing continually about us. 
He was our good angel in the “middle house.” And 
^\hile his way of treating us showed a sympathy at all times 
with our outcast state, it liad also a softening effect upon 
the other potentates of the pale. 1 remember, too, how 
he would get some tynint of ours into conveiipation about 
liis threats or his summary proceedings, and by a Socratic 
])rocess draw from him some very damaging admissions 
against himself; breaking, when he had ifbhieved this 
triumph, into that half-suppressed chuckk) which was so 
characteristic of him at all times.’ 
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His name still remains carved in large letters on the 
stonework of the school doorway. He never lost his 
interest in Westminster. At one time it cost him* many 
a pang to surrender the thought of being the head master 
of the school ; and even in India it was curious to trace 
the traditions of Westminster permeating the ecclesias- 
tical intelligence, which under his supervision appeared 
in Indian periodicals. Thus, when Archbishop Longley 
was raised to tlie See of Canterbury, it was told there 
probably alone, amongst all the numerous annoiuicements 
of tliat appointmf'iit, how Longley, the only popular 
monitor in the midst of an unpopular generation, had fifty 
years before ])('en greeted in Wt'stminster school with the 
cry of ‘ Rose amongst Thorns ‘ Rose amongst Thorns 
and Wlion In* wrote from th'e same distant shores to 
the dear friend who had becoiine Dean of We.stminster, it 
was with the fervour inspired by his own early recollec- 
tions: ‘ I think of you jis ruling tlie noblest and grandest 
of English churclu's, the one to wliich in lustorical and 
religious interests even Canterbury must yield; the one 
in which 1 worshipped as a boy, in whicli I was confirmed, 
and in which I was coust'crafed to the great work of my 
life.’ 

He, went up to Trinity College, Cambridge, as a West- 
minster scliolar, in 1832, taking wfth him, if his o\vn 
account of liimself is to be trusted, no great attainments 
in scholarsliip, no eager tlurst after knowledge for its own 
sake, ratlier narrow views of work, but a wtdl-defined re- 
solve to get a good place in the classical tripos if it could 
be got by steady dilig^mce. He used to laugh at liimself 
for the scom with which he and others had treated the 
suggestions of the tutor that they should of course read 
the history of a particular period in Niebuhr— ‘as if 
Niebuhr ha(f anything to do with the tripos.’ As an ex- 
ample of his steady adherence to rules once laid down for 
his work, he said, ‘ When 12 o’clock struck, I used to shut 
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up my books, though I was in the middle of a Greek play.* 
This regularity, however, could not always be maintained 
by a nian who bad so large a number of acquaintances and 
of such various kinds. He has sometimes described in his 
own humorous way a breakfast, ‘ which I gave to a party 
of ray rowing friends. Hoping to get rid of them in toler- 
able time in the morning, and yet wishing to be hospitable, 
I bought a box of cigars for the occasion, though I never 
smoke myself. Unfortunately they liked iny cigars so 
much tlh*^ they stayed smoking in my room from break- 
fast till ball, utterly discomfiting my plans for reading.’ 
The records of his college life, in his journals, were most 
enlivening. In later years he sometimes read passages 
from them to his younger relations, and the reading never 
failed to excite shouts of hdighter. He was always in th^ 
first class in his college ’examinations, and ho also gol 
the prize for reading in chapel, and a declamation prize. 

' Jly that time his charactiT, such as we all think of it 
now, bad received its tinal b(*nt, and was already formed 
in its main outlines. Princijilcs and aspirations dis- 
tinctively (!liristian were manifest and prominent in all 
bis words an*! ways. He was a teacher in the ‘Jesus 
Lane ►Sunday school,’ a member of various religious asso- 
ciations among flu; undergraduate's, and an adherent 
avowedly of the Kfangelical school, which indeed was 
the only one at that time recognised at Cambridge as 
inculcating devoutness and devokidUess of life. Hut 
there was much in the Evangelical system whicli he 
distrusted and objected to, and the teaching which had 
already won his full sympathy and adherence was that of 
Arnold, It was a delightful and a surprising thing to 
Arnold's pupils to find one who was as enthusiastic an 
admirer as themselves of their great master, and this 
common feeling became of course a specthl bond of 
union. Cotton got to know several of the Kugby men 
well ; Charles Vaughan above all, who soon became well- 
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nigh his chief friend. But no one was ever allowed to 
supersede or even rival the most cherished of all, 
W. J. Conybeare. Ilis conversation on all serious* ques- 
tions was always thoroughly reverent — its fault being, 
perhaps, that he exacted rather more confidence than he 
gave. On personal and other secular matters it was 
tinged with that indescribable sort of humour, which was 
all liis own, delighting in quaint analogies, in bluntness 
purposely carried a little too far, yet always stopping 
short of rudeness, and in ratluu* incongruous faiicies con- 
stantly mixed up with the realities of the moment* yet 
withdrawn at once whenever any moral consideration 
made them out of place. One of his strange fancies was 
to make out every term a ‘Tripos’ of his friends and 
ecquaintances, the three classes Ix'ing carefully arranged 
in the exact ordt;r of his Hieing during that ]jarticular 
period. The Tripos was decorated with (A) (B), (1) (2), 
&c., as in the Cambridge Calendar, to represent Chanetd- 
lor’s medals and Smith's Prizes. The Medals were 
for agrmtblmess ; the Smith’s Prizes for goodness. 
Apparently this was done purely for his own satisfac- 
tion, and for the pl(‘asure of alluding to tit, as he was 
careful to conceal tlu' list from everybody, though fond 
of tel^ng them that he had been ‘setting a paper ’ for it, 
during a walk with some unsuspecting!; friend, or that his 
Tripos was ‘ coming out the next day.’ 

The present INIaster of the Temple had a share in 
a ludicrous episode that grew out of this whim, and 
thus records a story still fresh in his mind : — ‘ One day 
when Cotton was in my room he let out thaf his last new 
Tripos was*lying on his writing-table. I made some 
excuse for leaving him, went to his room, seized the 
paper, and with a fork from his gyp-room stuck it into 
the plaster bf the wall at the foot of his staircase. I 
returned to Cotton, and presently told him what I had 
done. He, not knowing what eye might read the fatal 
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jmper, was aghast, flew to the spot with stifled shrieks of 
laughter, and tore it down. He was too late, however, to anti- 
cipate* the gaze of another friend who, happening to pass 
by,had of course studied a document thus conspicuously dis- 
played, and, uninitiated in its mysteries, had been already 
lost ill conjecture as to the meaning of a Tripos in which he 
saw his own name in an unexplained place. 

Another of his favourite amusements was to challenge 
those wlio, like Vauglian, prided themselves, as he too 
did, on tiieir knowledgi' of the Cambridge Calendar, to a 
coiifest ot iriutual examinations, ‘ more WestynonaHteriensU 
‘Who was tenth wrangler in 1821)?* ‘Who was the first 
Ilrowne’s medallist?’ or, passing from ‘book-work’ to 
‘problems,’ to propound with Idgh gl(*e such knotty 
questions as, ‘ Wlnm woul(^ it ru'xt be Sidney’s turn in thy 
‘-cycle of proctors”?’ ‘When would “•second tri}>os day*” 
tall in leap year, if Easter Day were on March 21?’ 
Atter taking his B.A. degree he continued to n^side in 
college, reading for bis fellowship and taking pupils, 

‘ Among these,’ says the same friend who has furnished 
recollections of his school life at Westminster, ‘1 remem- 
ber esju'ciall^ Lord Edward Howard, in whom he was 
very much interested, and who, I tliink, was in turn much 
attjicbed to him. He bad a great power of influencing 
young(‘r men, less li^ force of character, or attract fveness 
of manner, or genial sympathy, than by the interest he 
showed in them, accompanied, 1 may add, by a cariosity 
which did not offend them, being evidently so innocent 
and so unassuming. This often drew them out, and gave 
him an opportunity, which he used with great kindness 
and faithfulness, of remarking on wliat he oJ)served, and 
giving them useful counsel. Vaughan was the first to 
divine what special capabilities were in him for the work 
of a schoolmaster which I should hardly h^tve thought, 
and was the cause of his going to Rugby.’ , 

This brief notice of George Cotton in his school and 
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college days will close with the following singular inci- 
dent, which has come to light through the letters of 
Mary Kussell Mitford.* 

Miss Mitford to the Uev. W. Harness. 

September 1829. 

I have got; tlio ‘ Bann of tlio Empire,’ the real words in 
German and English ; and after the great chain of literary 
connexion wliich lias been set in motion on this question, the 
libraries that have been ransacked, the German historians and 
law professors that have been written to, the document has 
been discovered and sent to mo by a Westminster school-boy! 
Perhaps you know his mother, a Mrs. Hutchinson Simpson, 
living at Frognal, Hampstead, and the youth, my friend, is 
her only child by a former marnage, a boy of the name of 
Cotton. 

Tlio letters both of mother and son are very interesting ; 
hors especially remind mo much of Mrs. Homans. The lad 
heard that X wanted the docunumt from a friend, and sent mo 
first the ‘ Kcclesinstical Bann,’ whicli ho found in a French 
book. When I told him with many thanks tbat^ it was not 
the thing wanted, ho set about learning German, and by the 
help of a Saxon friemd bos actually simt mo tl^ undisco ver- 
ablo })rize, as I have told you. We shall hear of that youth 
himself in literature some day or other. In the meantime, I 
am more toiieheil and pleased by the iitcrest which he has 
evinced in the matter than I have ever been by any compli- 
ment in my life. 

* •I.ettors of Mary Russell 3Iitfoi\l,’ edited by the Rov. A. Gr. K. 
L’hlsti’ango. 
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In lS3n he took his dep^roo, and was a senior optimo and 
eighth in the first class oT the classical tripos. In th^ 
same year he was appoint&tl,by Dr. Arnold to an assistant 
mastership at RLi,i,^l)y. 

Tlu‘ infliKmces of this appointment on his after life 
were incalcididile. First amongst th(*9e irinst be counted 
tlic impression produced upon him by the cliaracter and 
teaeliiii^ of^ his great chiiT. It is not too much to say 
that tliere wai none of all the direct pupils of Dr. Arnold 
on whom so exclusive a mark of their master’s mind 
was ])rodueed as on Cotton. Th(*y received this ^mark 
on minds more or •less incapable of fully .appreciating 
the force of his character; and in lati'r years, in many 
instances, its particular effects were more or less rudely 
effaced, either by the impulses of their own growing 
thoughts, or by the disturbing attractions of other men 
and other schools of thought. But Cotton came into 
contact with him after his mind bad been alrQ.ady formed, 
and yet before he had been swayed by any other com- 
manding influence. 

He had received from his intercourse witfl his Rugby 
friends at Cambridge a strong predisposition to admire 
and to love the man whose fame they were proud to 
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spread amongst their new acquaintances. Indeed there 
grew up at Cambridge a circle of disciples, to which no 
exact parallel could be found at Oxford — not that the 
Oxford Kugbeians were tliemselves less entliusiaslic than 
those on tlic banks of the Cam — but tluit the receptive 
eletnents which they found at Oxford were fewer or less 
responsive. All who remember those days will recall the 
delight with whidi they found in such men as Conybeare, 
Howson, Freeman, and others, willing listeners to all they 
could pour forth of their beloved master, friends who 
seemed to gatlier like a new undergrowth beneath the 
parent tree whicli had sheltenjd them. But amongst all 
those Cotton was chief. From the moment that he iirst 
made Arnold’s acquaintance, he never wavered in his 
Royalty, lie may, after his ni'anner, have criticised and 
clepr(‘catt‘d parts of his charac,^etor career. But no other 
hero ever took the place of the image which had thus 
been enshrined in his heart ; there was never either in his 
own mind, or in the circle of his lat(‘r acquaintance's, any 
force suHiciently powerful to disturb its pre-eminence. 
Jlis long continuance within the direct sphere of its 
inllueiice, first at Bugby, then at Marlboroygli, tended to 
keep it intact ; and when he entered on the wider field 
of lu^lia, tlie inspiring force of Arnold’s genius and good- 
ness only found a new channel in ‘Which to work, and 
all that was most elevating aud peculiar in those bright 
recollections of his early youtli stamped itself on every 
part of the task which he there undertook. There is 
no proof of Arnold’s practical infiuence so undivided, so 
unquestionable, so little alloyed with any baser matter, as 
the blamek^ss and fruitful career which will be de- 
scribed in the following pages. In the book* which 
beyond any other will keep fresh in the minds of future 
generation8*the picture of school-life at Rugby, it will be 
remembered that the crisis of the story is brought about by 


• ‘ Tom Brown’s School Days/ part i. chap. ix. 
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the wise suggestion of a young master, ‘ the model young 
master,’ lately come. That ‘ young master ’ was Cotton. 

‘ Thhrc are those,’ so writes a younger friend, ‘ who can 
‘ still recall tlie picture of the two men, as they have 
‘ seen them side by side in the school-close, or met them 
‘in the hedge-grown lanes of Warwickshire, tlie one 
‘ in the very prime of vigorous middle age, tall, stal- 
‘ wart, dark-visaged, with keen eye that flashes still through 
‘ the mist of years, and swinging stride and prompt 
‘ utteranqp, and under lip and lower jaw that spoke of 
‘ s^l|^presscd energy and will, the king of men as he seemed 
‘ to Ids loving or trembling pupils ; the other tall also, 
‘and younger, and with a face interesting even to boys, 

‘ liiit of hesitating and awkward gait, slow in speech, dry 
‘ in manner, somewhat slouching in figure, short-sighted^ 
‘ and playing perpetually \vith an eyeglass, as unlike his 
‘companion in physical gifts as in force of cliaracter and 
lire (if genius. 

‘ Cotton’s success as a schoolmaster was by no means 
‘ rapid or uncliequered. 

‘ His Ivujby life extended over fifteen years : a time of 
‘ slow and -.yd ual growth, in which the foundations for 
‘some present and mucli future success were laid with 
‘ (l.'iily toil and patience. His keen and boyish sense of 
‘ life's mirthful sid# never left him. He was often the 
‘ most amusing and laughter-moving of companions. There 
‘ was a natural and (pact flow of genial humour tliat over- 
‘rUu and fresluMUxl, like a mountain spring, the dry places 
‘ and arid ndations, the numbing cares and anxieties, of 
‘sclu)Uistic life. The visitors at that hospitable house 
‘ will remember the quaint reminiscences of books and 
‘travel that reproduced Vitellius in tlie denizen of his 
‘ pigsty, theSemiramis of Prague in the Libussa who drew 
‘liis carriage, the Norman invaders’ dog iA the whelp 
‘ Hardigras, and which transformed tw'o faithful household 
‘ servants from a Ramsay and a Packwood to a Criologus 
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‘ and Xylosagus. But with all this he was never frivolous 
‘ or self-indulgent : the vein of ‘.ceaseless humour which 
‘ played beneath an exterior somewhat grim and saturnine 
‘ was combined with an intensity and earnestness of reli- 
‘ gious life wliich formed the chief feature in his character. 
‘ The pastoral relation in which a clergyman should stand 
Ho Ins pupils was never out of his sight. To deepen and 
‘ quicken the Christian side of public school life was tlie 
‘ deliberate purpose of his life. It was now that he drew 
‘ up and published manuals of devotion for sc|^ool-boys, 
‘ which liave stood the tests of many schools and many 
‘ generations of boys. It was now that lie laid the founda- 
‘ tion for his future excellence as a preacher by his carefully 
‘prepared addresses to his house on Sunday evenings. 
‘ It was now that, in occasional sermons at Bugby and 
‘elsewhere, and as a select prc^aclnu' before the Univ(*rsity 
‘ of Cambridge in the year 184.3, ho gave evidence alike of 
‘ his powers, and of his promise as a preacher. It was 
‘ now that, in his preparation of his pupils for Confirmation, 
‘he learnt to find his way to the often closed casket of an 
‘ English boy’s thoughts and feelings. It was how that by 
‘ his minute and candul study of all the detail;^ of education, 
‘ he laid the foundation of the powers of organisation which 
‘ aftmpvards developed themselves els(‘wherc. It was now, 
‘ finally, that by systematic reading and laborious self- 
‘ cultivation, he trained himself to become what he was in 
‘ India, the teacher not of boys, but of men. 

‘ Yet he had many difficulties to contend with, and his 
‘ self-development was slow and lingering. It was not at 
‘ once that he acquired tlui art of enforcing discipline, or 
‘ controlling unruly and turbulent boyhood. He was in 
‘ some respects before his age, and his very efforts to 
‘become acquainted with his juniors were for a time rc- 
‘ sented by ttie stolid conservatism of boys, if not of men, 
‘ as a revolutionary encroachment. His dry humour was 
‘ branded as sarcasm : his interest in his pupils was de- 
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‘nounced as favouritism. He had little of the charm of 
‘ manner which in some men is itself a passport to the 
‘ heart's of others, none of the ready address and super- 
‘ ficial tact which come unsought to less earnest spirits. 
‘ But he won his way,aud tlie circle of his friends widened 
‘ yearly, and the devotion of his pupils yearly gathered 
‘ strength. There was about the man a simplicity and 
‘ earnestness which went straight to the liearts of those who 
‘ had once come under his spoil, ^fter tlie death of 
‘ Arnold fee became the attached friend and trusted coun- 
‘seiror of his successor. His pupils, among whom might 
‘ be mentioned the late Professor Conington at the one 
‘ university, the present Lord Derby at the other, carried 
‘ with tliem to other scenes their warm and affectionate 
‘ homage. And the man Ifimself was growing, not merely 
‘ his reputation and infliietiQe. “ He seemed,” it has been 
‘ said of him often, both before and since his death — “ he 
‘ seemed, as time went on, to develop new faculties, to 
‘ become master of fresh gifts : decision, promptness, know- 
‘ ledge of mankind, came to liim as gold comes to the 
‘ patient mmer ; ” and when twelve years had passed, andhe 
‘ liad vainly qffered Inmself as the successor of Dr. Tait 
‘ to the chair of Arnold, it was felt that he had accumulated 
‘ jiowers and gifts which miglit well be exerted in a ^arge^ 

‘ sphere. That sphAe was found at last, and his Eugby 
‘life ended in 1852 with Ids election to the mastership 
‘of the large school at Marlborougli, known as Marl- 
‘ borough College. It was a post at that time of anxiety 
‘ and difficulty, and a man of less quiet confidence and 
courage might have shrunk from it.’ * 
dhe system of the English public school jis so well 
known that there can be but few who do not understand 
how much the working of that system in any case, 

* Article in ‘Macmillan’s Magazine’ for DocemLer, 1866, ‘The late 
Bishop of Calcutta,’ by the Eev. G. Granville Bnwllejfc Master of Marl- 
borough College. 
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Jiowever thoroughly it he apprehended and applied, 
depends on accumulated experience and tradition ; how 
the spirit and tone of such a school must grow," rather 
than be created by any sudden effort ; how sensitive 
these are and liable to deterioration if sound influences 
be not unceasingly at work to maintain them. If even 
long-established schools have had their periods of diffi- 
culty and decadence, it must be apparent that to build 
up a new public school from the very foundation is no 
easy task ('ven under th<^ most favourable circumstances. 
The experiment wliich was practically first made, in its 
com])let(' form, at jMarlborongh, was undertaken under 
som(5 peculiarly unfavourable conditions. To bring the 
terms within the reacli of persons who could not afford to 
^avail tl)('ms(dv(‘s of the old(‘r rnstitutions, it was necessary 
to reduce exp(‘nses by inat^siug boys togetlicr to an 
extent md^nown at any institution of tlu^ modern 
public school type. The old schools were aggregates of 
small manageable communities; Marlborougli proposed to 
house, fi'ed, discipline, ecbicate, a whole school as one 
body ; and the \ery success which it nu't wifii in its first 
years in attracting from time to time as ipany boys as it 
could accommodate Jiggravated its difficulties. How these 
necof^sarily arose at its very comm('ncemont cannot be 
oxprt'ssed more forcibly tlian in the* words of i\Ir. Cotton 
himself, wlio, in speaking in his own day of the past 
history of tlic scliool, observed that ‘the difficulties of 
MarllH)rough comm(‘nc<‘d when on the first morning of its 
existence 400 shoes vainly endeavoured to find their 
owners.’ 

To orgftvise the domestic economjg discipline, studies, 
the very games, of 200 boys, all strange to each other and 
to their master's, could not but b{‘ a task of no ordinary 
difficulty, fequiring time for its completion. From 
the original# 200 the numbers increased with the 
additional accommodation provided, and the problem of 
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fashioning a public school with the tone, opinion, tra- 
dition essential to its success, was complicated rather 
than simplified by the apparent prosperity. When it 
is added that, in the absence of all experience of the 
economy of such an institution, the terms were found to 
have been fixed at too low a point to admit of the school 
assuming the true character designed for it, and that, in 
the effort to carry it on upon the original basis, a heavy 
debt was incurred wliich still further crippled its in- 
sufficient resources, it may be understood that after nine 
years of existence the task of placing Marlborough in the 
ranks of the public schools of the country still remained 
to b(‘ performed. It was Mr. Cotton’s mission to lay the 
solid foundation on which an able and brilliant successor 
reannl the superstructure of a flourishing public school. 
To use his own words, he» entered on this mission ‘ wit^ 
trepidation and misgiving,’ and a success that all ac- 
knowledged was neither rapid nor easy. The new head 
ma!?ter was not distinguished by tlie physical qualities 
or tin* genius by which the admiration of the young is 
won, nor had he that force of will wliich subjugates other 
\sills to its own views and purposes. On the other hand, 
his own peculiar gifts displayed tliemselves early and con- 
spi(Miously amidst the perplexities of a trying position, 
A calm patience in accepting difficulties; powers of con- 
ciliation which went far to disarm opposition ; the blend- 
ing of liumility with self-reliance, always leading him 
to seek counsel on every side, but never to abdicate 
responsibility; firmness in vindicating law and order, 
t(*inper(‘d liy unbounded sympathy with the young ; au 
intuitive comprehension of a boy’s nature ;-j-all these 
(pialities, the task which he had undertaken brought out 
into high relief. From the highest poi^ of view, the 
principle on which Mr. Cotton carried out hts six years’ 
work is best expressed by the text of his first sermon in 
the school chapel ; Wist ye not that I must he about my 
c 
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Father's business ? The certainty that his own daily work 
was his Father’s business had become so completely a part 
of his moral being, that it would liave been uunathral to 
him not to try always to act upon it. Those wlio saw him 
with unprejudiced eyes, saw no theory of religion or 
morality, but a living proof of the truth of one. Those 
who saw, may be allowed to speak for once of the 
strengt.h, the vital force which it gave him. 

It was now, too, in a mnv and arduous field of work 
that his powers for administration and organis.'ition came 
into full play. Tlu'ir action may be illustrated by ti few 
detailsof Uk; meaHur(‘S which ho adopted forreraedyingsome 
of the disadvantag< ‘Sunder which jMarlborough, with its new 
and peculiar featunvs, laboured. Of these a prominent one 
tjias been already noticed, th*e massing together of the 
whole school in one body. jS<*ltool life ])ecame under such 
circumstances necessarily subject to somewhat stern and 
hard conditions. Quiet, retirement, opportuniti(‘s for 
private inbu’course between friends, all the various con- 
ditions of life which ditferent dispositions would reipiire 
for their best development, w(‘rc unattainable^ where only 
one common public life was known. Arrapg(‘ments were 
th(‘refor(‘ made for extending the subdivision which liad 
been^ already bc^gun so far as to give a few of the oldest 
boys studies. The number of stiuKes was increas(*d, and 
gradually rooms were providcal for small groups of boys, to 
whom such a scene would be more congemial than the 
larger common life of the great schoolrooms. The 
youngest and lowest boys were congregated apart in one 
of the three large blocks of buildings; a measure 
especially enecessary at Marlborough, owing to the fact 
of boys entering at an earlier age than at other public 
schools. Work, discipline, comfort, and closer super- 
vision of the younger boys were thus promoted. 

In a someivhat similar direction, modifications in the 
form of government were introduced. Tlie same theory of 
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administering the whole school as one body had caused 
the management of everything except what cf.me under 
the liead of finance to be concentrated in the hands of the 
head master. A mass of business. connected with details 
of discipline and oversight monopolised valuable time, 
and burdened him with a maximum of responsibility 
wliile it left his sidjordinates with a minimum of inde- 
|K*ndence. To remedy this defect, the buildings other 
than tliat assigned to the younger boys were divided into 
f'ix sections, called Hiouse:',’ though one roof covered 
tliree of them. Each Miouse ’ had its own class-room 
iind its own house-ma.ster, who was specially responsible 
for its discipline, and communicated regularly with the 
parents of the boys. By^ the.se changes, .society was 
broken up into manageably* portions ; wholesome rivalrieif 
and attachments grew up, find tin* assistant-inasb'rs ob- 
tained each his independent s})here of work. 

It i.s worth noticing, as illustrating a breadth of view, 
^\isd()m of mind, and freedom from pn'judice which 
W(»u](l ('ndea^'our to find and r(*adily r<*cognise any good 
toature even in what seem(*d to re<[uir(j reform, that 
Mr. Cotton always acknowledged a good .side in the 
large pid)lic life of Marlborough so unlike what he had 
been acenstomed to at Ivugby. Its power of creating and 
niaintaining a strong public opinion, bearing on the whole 
coinmnnity, of excluding som<^ bad tendenci(*.s of .school 
Ide in the forms with which he was familiar, were often dis- 
cu'.M fi and dwelt upon. Ft'cling keenly how the power of 
infiuence for good or for evil was inttmsified by this feature 
in the school, he never wished to abolish it as a source of 
evil oidy, but rather to make it operate, subject to such 
modifications as have been indicated, for the general good, 
bor the government of the school, there w^s another 
principle to which one, thoroughly imbued with the 
associations and traditions of the Bugby of Dr. Arnold, 
could not fail to look as the fundamental support of a 
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sound system ; viz. the governing the school in a great 
measure through its own members. In the head boys — 
prefects as tliey were called — Mr. Cotton at once sought, 
and in many instances found, successors in his confidence 
and affections to the prjepostors who had so largely shared 
in the rule of his house at Kugby, That the authority 
thus delegated sliould have been, at first, not always dis- 
creetly exercised or fully acquiesced in by the mass of the 
school, can be no matter for surprise. An incident that 
occurred during Ids first year illustrates alike, the diffi- 
culties attending tlie assertion of the principle, and liis 
mode of dealing with them. Some boys indulging, in 
rather a lawless form, the love of field sports to which boy 
nature is prone, and for the gratification of which the 
\iirrounding country offered great opportunities, had taken 
to poaching as a diversion, anti Icept a dog to aid the sport. 
Tlie prefects were directed to stop this practice. In a short 
time three of them came upon the boys with the dog, in 
or near a preserve. The prefects seized the dog, and 
being perplexed to know what to do with it, they killed 
it. Of course the outcry on the part of the school was 
loud against the new authorities, and inp favour of the 
injured poachers. An outbreak seemed imminent. Mr. 
Cotton at onc(5 took a step wliich will seem hazardous to 
those who know English boys: lie ^summoned the whole 
Society into the Upper School and made a short speech, 
which is said by those who were present as boys, and 
clearly remembia- the occasion, to have answered its pur- 
pose completely. ‘ The dog is dead, and I am inclined to 
think that its death is due to excess of zeal’ — a grotesque 
sentence Vhich occurred in the speech — had the sort of 
magical effect which is attributed to dust thrown upon a 
swarm o£ angry bees; tlie ferment subsided, or was 
turned into amusement ; ‘ The dawg is dead ’ and ‘ Excess 
of zeal ’ werb chalked up all over the school walls, and 
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became familiar expressions when an ‘ accomplished fact 
had to be accepted, or^ a ludicrous excuse made. This 
incident is related at length here, partly because it was 
at the time an important step towards establishing the 
authority of the prefects and securing order in the school, 
partly because the mixture of gravity and grotesqueness was 
particularly characteristic of the man. 

Ilesides thus seeking to associate the elder boys 
with himself in the discipline of the rest, he lost no 
opportunity of establishing more intimate converse with 
thoSt^ who came to be intimately known. One pupil or 
another constantly shared the long walks which were his 
chief recreation, Much of the pleasure of these walks 
was derived from his keen enjc^ymeiit of a fine and varied 
country. In this respect •Marlborough could claim un- 
disputed superiority overdtpgby. One there was who, i^i 
a moment of mental rebellion against the monotony of 
tlie midland counties, had once compared a certain 
Warwickshire road to ‘ the driest form of rationalistic Pro 
tostantism.’ A criticism which so entirely met Mr. Cotton’s 
innate and peculiar sense of humour was never forgotten 
To tile latest dj^ys of his life it used ever and anon to coma 
back upon Ins mind, fresh and pungent as in the hour ofita 
tirst utterance, awakening for the moment vivid memories 
of days that had been* Cheering and invigorating, from the 
contrast with sameness and dulness thus denounced, were 
tlie outward features of the new Wiltsliire home. With a 


Z(*st and enjoyment which increased as years rolled by, he 
used to drink in the fresh breezes of the open downs on one 
side, or luxuriate in the exquisite glades of Savernake 
Forest on the other. Sometimes on a long lialj-holiday he 
would wend his way to a distant, but' choice and favourite 
spot, the Homan Camp at Martinshill, a fine'eommanding 
jM)int in the range of chalk hills, and overlooking as fair 
a reach of true English scenery as the e ye^would wish to 
rest upon. 


-’I'lOiVA MISSION 
lURf 
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It was in these opportunities for familiar converse tliat 
the master reached many a secret spring in a young mind ; 
that the hoy found tlie treasure of a friendship which he 
knew to he invigorating and elevating; which he felt 
would remain most faithful and satisfying. Many other 
times for private or social intercourse were turned to 
account. He used to look over the composition papers 
in his own study wilh eacli separately. kSome of his old 
pupils as they rememher those half-liours say that ‘ they 
trace back to them the first germs of real intellectual 
lifc^.’ Some of the Sixth Form usually met at' his house 
on Saturday evcaiings to dine and n^ad Shakespeare. 
Aft(‘r th(} laps(; of years they still speak of his amusing 
renderings of many comic charact<‘rs. He attended the 
meetings of the J)e])ating Society wlien invited, and some- 
times spoke hims('lf as a visitor^ after the hoys had made 
their s])e('clit*s. In school he was a careful and pains- 
taking teaclier : here as elsewhere it is worth observing 
how his characteristic union of graver and lighter quali- 
ties was exhibited. His lessons in divinity and history 
made a lasting impression : his genuinely Clmlstian spirit, 
clearness of statement, sound sense and thoroughness, 
had full scope in this pait of the work ;* in construing 
Tacitus and ArislopliaiK's, his satirical tendencies, 
his fohdness for epigram, and his Ijvmour were brouglit 
out; the imunory ot these h^ssons too is still fresh in the 
minds of those who Ijcard tliein. During the half-year 
the numlxT of the more s(‘vious bltinders made by each 
boy in his composition was (‘iitiTed against his name in a 
note-book. At th(‘ end of the half-year tlie head master 
used to give au address to his form about the performance 
of their dufies during the past weeks, and besides reading 
out their order according to the lialf-year’s marks, he also 
produced a tripos, arranged in order of demerit, on the 
principle of a donkey race, in which tlie greatest number 
of bad mistakes secured a first class, which it was a great 
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disgrace to obtain, and the least number a third class, 
which was a coveted distinction, while to be plucked was 
to ascSnd a pinnacle of glory aspired to only by the most 
soaring spirits. 

We may here insert from the pen of one of his most 
attached Sixth Form pupils a testimony to the force and 
reality of the influence that was diffused by his daily life 
among them. 

‘ It is no figure of speech, but the sober truth, to 
gay tliat among us, to know him at all, was to venerate 
liim', to know him well, was to love as well as to venerate 
liim with an ardour and depth of devotion to which I have 
known no parallel. He was a man of few words, except 
when among liis intimate friends, but truly his silence was 
more elixpient than other Inen’s speech. Wo knew tha^ 
niiderueath a calm extericw .there was a heart overflowing 
with genuine kindness; there was a rare humour, the out^- 
come of a mind that could regard every aspect of life and 
character with sympathy ; it was no succession of flashes, 
rejoicing in tlieir own brilliancy ; it wiis a genuine 
nn(Jer-cnrrefTt of the soul, a subdued mirthfulness of dis- 
po^ition, a sorpethiug into wliich his whole nature dis- 
solved itself, till he could sa}^ “ Homo 8um^ nihil humani 
(I me alienu'tn puto,'^ .... 

‘A sympathy sucl» as this, evidenced not only ty his 
manner, hut by his whole life among us, was, I think, one 
great st'cret of his success. We felt that when he con- 
derniKMl, it was not the condemnation of one who had 
never failed h.imself, or who could look down from a lofty 
eminence on all that fell short of the right, the beautiful, 
and the true. It was a condemnation tempered by love, 
and by a close and sympathetic appreciation of all the 
difficulties and temptations of school life. So too, when 
he approved, we knew that his approval was no cold 
encouragement to those from whom he wj^s himself far 
removed ; it was genuine sympathy, bestowed by one who 
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» worked with us as well as for us ; one who was ever ready 
to see good intentions where good intentions failed of 
success ; to gauge the act by the motive rather ttan by 
the result. 

‘ His self-command, combined as it was with an almost 
uniform gravity of presence and of countenance, was 
appreciated most by those of us whose duty it was 
to assist him in governing the school. And under tlie 
most trying circumstances, when the gravest errors of 
judgment had been committed, when those upon whom he 
depended most, appeared for tlje time to fail hiin, not 
even calumny itself could say tliat lie acted with anything 
but his unvarying calmness and allowance for extenuating 
circumstances. When everyone else was hurried away by 
^^citernent, one felt sure that discriminating and impar- 
tial justice would be met with at Ids liands. Not that he 
was ever what friend or foe woidd describe as a man of 
tact ; ho was far too great for that : indifferent alike to 
popular applause and censure, he saw the thing that was 
right and did it. His skill in governing was not tliat of 
a man who can thread his tortuous way between dangers 
upon this side and that, by taking now a longer, now a 
shorter step; now coaxing tliis opponent, now that, till 
both.tliought they had him on their side and both alike 
went with a good grace when; he wbuld have tliem. He 
never wantonly offended prejudices, but neither did he 
tamper wth them or with his own sincerity. He went 
straight to his mark, regardless of what others might say 
or think. His was pre-eminently a candid and judicial 
mind: he was never hurried away by a cry, never Joined 
an unreastning clamour ; he loved the truth, and the 
truth made him free, and made him also love freedom. 
A sweeping assertion made in his presence by one of his 
pupils, he would not contradict at the moment; he would 
even regard ut with sympathy, as an evidence of intel- 
lectual energy ; but that same sympathy, under the guise 
of humour, would enable him at some future time to 
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suggest the modifying circumstances which vitiated the * 
theorj. . . . But in truth the greatest lesson we learnt 
from him — what we have treasured in his absence, and 
treasure now more than ever, when we can see his face no 
more— was the lesson of his life. With him wo always 
felt that morality and religion went hand in hand ; his 
religion was not a cut and dried system ; it was not a 
theohigioal dogma ; it was the life of Christ that he set 
fortli to us in In's sermons, and that he evidenced in his 
own life. Ilis sermons, his Confirmation classes, his 
solemn addresses to the Sixth Form at the close of each 
half-year — all were laden with the same burden, the task 
of working our religion into every action, however small ; 
and blending duty with reljgion till the two were insepar- 
able, alike in fact and in thought. This, if anything, he 
taught us then ; and this, if anything, will be the moral 
of his untimely death. 

The head master’s intercourse with individual boys 
bel<>w the Sixth could of course be only slight and 
oi'casional. ^ He came chiefly into contact with them 
through ‘ Reviews ’ or viva voce examinations, for at least 
an hour, of t^'ery form every five weeks. Besides this, 
he examined every form viva voce at the end of the half 
year in Divinity and History, and on each occasion he 
tvrote a short comment on the performance of every boy. 

A half-holiday depended on the monthly ‘Reviews’ being 
satisfactory, and thus a considerable stimulant to indus- 
try was provided. They made the head master fairly 
ac{[uaiuted with the general state of work througliout the 
school. A full report of them was always written for the 
benefit of the form masters ; those .who valued the test, 
and wished to enlarge their experience, could attend the 
review, and hear the form taught or examined by an 
older and more practised teacher. By this means some- ' 
thing was done to improve the school work ; a good deal 
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too was gained by making examinations more frequent 
and more thorough, hy providing increased facilities for 
reading and inducements to take advantage of them ; 
and by instituting a ‘ modern School ’ for those boys 
whose interests or tastes led tliern to other than classical 
studies. Another link with tlie general mass of the 
school was formed by his sermons. These were not 
eloquent or striking from a literary point of view, but they 
did tlieir work, and to some of his hearers were always im- 
j)rcssive, froiri their earnest piety and forcible application 
of the truths of the New Testament to the facts of scliool- 
life. As in dealing with any marked topic furnished by 
public events, so in a school crisis, his preaching at once 
rose in vigour and impressiveness. Far more potent than 
general denunciation, or more exercise of discipline, for 
stopping s(une new bad practice, ‘or turning into a channel 
some suddcMi current of excited school feeling, were the 
plain-spoken but temperate and wise words of the Sunday 
sermon. Well remembered, too, are the special short 
addresses delivered only to the annual candidates for Con- 
firmation, in addition to the class and individual 
preparation always so carefully, so earnestly carried on by 
himself and tlie ho\ise-nuistcrs. 

Kel^tions with those under-masters who are in memory 
chiefly identifled witli Mr. Cotton’s Mfirlborough life rested 
on the sure foundation of mutual trust and friendship. The 
repute of the school was not sufficiently established, nor 
were the salaries sufficient, to attract older men, or inde(‘d 
any except those who felt real attachment to the place and 
work. As vacancies occurred, appointments were made 
mainly of yi^ung men whose college career was just closed. 
It was precisely what the school at that period needed. 
Young men with uo family cares to share their attention 
threw themselves into the life they had accepted. They 
mingled freely with the boys, and shared the foot-ball, 
cricket, racquets, paper-chases of the school. ‘ No 
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doubt,’ it was said, ‘ this contact with youth and prolon- 
^ration of our own youtli was a real inducement to some 
of us to stick to our work at Marlborough.’ A curious 
form of school life was developed wliicli need not be 
des(Tii)ed here, but it often surprised the masters them- 
selves. Tlie general result, however, was most salutary : 
manly games flourished far more than they had before, 
taking tbe place with many of the boys of desultory or even 
lawless pursuits ; the ‘ natural enemy ’ idea of a master was 
greatly weakened. These fellow-helpers, fellow-workers 
with* the head master in reforms which, without their aid 
and sympathy, must have been very imperfect, were drawn 
from various sources. Some of the new-comers were old 
.Marlhurians, r('solut<' to secure, if possible, the prosperity of 
the school ; others were old h’ugby pupils, who felt, suing 
of them at least, that the'hwbour of their whole life could 
not do more than re])ay what they ow'ed him ; some were 
colh'ge triends ut his own pu[)ils, and Knew him indirectly 
through theih, ‘Our reward w'as great,’ says one of 
tliuse w'ho accepted a mastership when the prospects of 
thi‘ school w’^rt' uncertain ; ‘ we helped in a work that was 
w«u'th doing — yds in itself was no small compensation for 
dnidg(‘ry, anxiety, and disaj)pointment ; those of us who 
^\i'■hed to know him, found in him such a friend we 
hav(* never had befofe, and are not likely ever to have 
again : on the subjects in which we were mo.st deeply and 
M.iu(‘times must painfully interested we could talk freely 
vith him, and were sure of sympathy always, very often 
of help. Others must speak for tliernselves : I only know 
for myselt that often as 1 join in the Prayer for the 
t lunch Militant, it hardly ever happens that he is not in 
in} thoughts as 1 repeat its final thanksgiving and suppli- 
cation.’ 

Aniung the adversities with which the young and novel 
institution liad to contend in its early years have 
een mentioned the financial difficulties which arose 
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before the necessary experience of its economical 
working could be obtained. Few would have thought 
Mr. Cotton qualified to cope with a position of grave 
financial embarrassment. The success of tlie measures 
which he advocated may be no inappropriate illustration 
of his work at Marlborough. Among plans for reducing 
expenditure so as at all events to keep it within the 
income and not increase the debt before referred to, 
which had reached tlie large sum of 40,000L, for which 
liabilities liad been incurred under bonds ^o various 
persons, a reduction of the assistant-masters’ salaries was 
proposed. Tliis was a step strongly deprecat(‘d by Mr. 
Cotton. He felt instinctively that anything tending to 
impair tlie staff and the quality of the education given 
^ould be fatal to the prospcTity of the school. He had 
neither tlie nature nor the training of a man of ])iisinpss, 
but he was by no means devoid of a power of mind and of 
imagination to discern a crisis and to grapple with it. 
In tliis fresh branch of lieavy responsibility, he turned to 
the masters as the real allies by whose co-operation, 
financial as well as other, remedial measures could be 
effectively carried out. One of tliese consented to act as 
general treasurer or bursar, his school work being some- 
what^ relaxed, to enable him to discliarge the two-fold 
office, and thus tlai separate office of treasurer was 
dispensed with. With the whole staff of masters, 
including the head master, an arrangement was made 
whicli, in lieu of any direct reduction of their stipends, 
gave each a distinct interest in rebuilding the fortunes of 
the place. They were asked to become partners as it 
were in co-operative society, and to accept not so 
many pounds sterling, but so many shares in whatever 
surplus might at the end of each year be found available 
for the purpose. If the profits of the year should prove 
such as to enable the shares to be paid at par, well and 
good ; if not, salaries would be diminished accordingly. 
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This plan was accepted by the whole staff without excep- 
tion. The result of the measures taken to reduce expen- 
diture* and increase income without detriment to the 
efficiency of the school was that in no single year did the 
value of a share fall below the point necessary to assign 
to eacffi master the amount of his nominal salary. As a 
further evidence of the spirit of co-operation generally 
(litTused, and the strength of the influence at work on the 
whole body, it may be mentioned tliat as the financial 
condition improved, and the available surplus proved 
lnor^ tlian sufficient to pay salaries in full, the claimants 
on til fund readily agreed to surrender the excess, 
receiving in lieu thereof rights of nomination ; and 
funds tlius obtained were rigidly applied to the reduc- 
tion of debt, although nfoiiey was greatly needed for 
tTccting studies, and efltpcting improvements in the 
buildings. The school had other friends in its times 
of peril besides those who worked within its walls. 
One g(‘nerous and wealthy nlan connected with the school 
as a member of the council, pledged Ids credit for the 
floating debt. A financial statement was drawn up and 
forwarded to ^bondholders, with an earnest appeal to 
tlieir forbearance to accept temporarily a reduced rate of 
inti^n^st. The charge for education was raised for all new 
boys; tbe parents ofi» pupils on the old terms were asked 
to accept the new charge if they could afford it. More 
tlian four-fifths of tlie bondholders and a large propor- 
tion of the parents acceded to these requests ; and to all 
these is due the hearty gratitude of all who, at that 
time or since, have derived benefit from Marlborough 
College. Through this liberal and generous^ acceptance 
of a position of affairs full of difficulty and uncertainty, 
and through the unsparing economy that was practised, the 
accounts showed in June 1855 a credit balance sufficient 
to pay off one bond. Since that day, ^in matters of 
finance, as in many others, the College has never looked 
back. 
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Thus, from a somewhat detailed narrative, it will be 
gathered how slowly but surely Mr. Cotton battled with 
adverse circumstances. The intellectual life of the place 
remained, it is true, for long feeble and inert. It was 
left for the finished and stimulating teaching of later 
years to win a liarvest of University honours, and to 
kindle something of a genuine literary ardour. But Mr. 
Cotton’s six y(‘ars’ woik was no less necessary, no less 
real. Ho accomplished the t.ask of transplanting the 
best elements of school-boy life from an old institution to 
a new one ; he invoked a g(“neral sense of moral respon- 
sibility ; he awakened new modes of thought and action ; 
he made th(^ boys resp(‘(*t their school and resp(*ct them- 
selves. His ever-increasing influence rebounded on 
l^imself in (he personal devotion which was his great 
success, his gn^at Howard. Such devotion was no fitfid 
enthusiasm, now rising, now falling; it was the steady, 
consist(‘nt homage of many to a nature essentially 
true — the natural expia'ssion of reveremee towards one 
who drew them insensibly to himself, by his just but 
gentle rule, by his odd mirthful Inimonr, by his un- 
failing sympathy, by his hearty nppri'ciaAion of excel- 
lence in charact(*rs most opposite to liis own and to one 
another. • 

This sectitm of tho lifo now undei* review may be fitly 
closed by reminiscences from the pen of an intimate 
friend. 


Eemlniscences of the Rev. G. E. L. Cotton at Rughyfrom 
1847 till 1852. By John Camchell SiiAinr, Principal 
of St. Andrews. 

‘ There are few things that I look back to with such pure 
satisfliction as tlie privilege of having known intimately 
the late G. E« L. Cotton. In trying, however, to recall 
those years of familiar intercourse with him I find it hard 
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to do so. The throng and pressure of that busy time 
liavc so jostled the incidents and blurred their outlines. 
It is tmly the total impression, for the most part, that 
remains. 

‘ Towards the close of 1846, by the kindness of the 
present Archbishop of Canterbury I went after leaving 
Oxford to Rugby, to undertake one of the masterships 
there. During the first few days, while I stayed as guest 
at tlie school-liouse, Dr. Tait told me a good deal of the 
new life and work that lay before me, and spoke of the 
colhrigiu'S I should meet with. I can still distinctly 
n^call the way in wliich he spoke of Cotton, as one whom 
it miglil, do anyone good to know, whose whole life and 
work were a great example. Dr. Tait had at tliat time 
h*H‘n Ji little more than four years head master, and 
eouhl s(‘e tliat lie had fmaped for Cotton a peculiar ad- 
iijiratioii and alfection. 

‘ I cannot (piite recall the first impression Cotton made 
on me. Only I thipk it was of one who stood ealm and 
selfpo>s.‘Nsed in the midst of a great whirl of work and 
many more •i^xcitable persons. In general he received 
strangers quietly, and it was not at first sight they 
^^cre most taken by him. In due time, by our mutual 
fritmd Dradley, we drew to each other, and began 
to have walks together on lialf-holidays and ►Saturdays, 
ll.uing lately lett Oxford, I was full of views and 
thoughts which were then seething there below the 
surface. In these Cotton was much interested, partly 
trnm intelligent desire to know what way the currents 
^^er(> setting in the University, partly from kindly sym- 
pathy with young men, and whatever engaged their 
thoughts. In these conversations, tw6 things in him soon 
struck me; first, the large tolerance and perfect fair- 
mindedness with which he tried to understand and judge 
ways of thinking that were different from lys own ; and, 
secondly, his stability — while opening his mind to new 
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views he was not carried away by them. He held fast 
without effort by his old fixed moorings — those truths, 
few and simple, which were the roots of his being. 

‘ During those early years of our intercourse I remem- 
ber a cliaracteristic trait of his mingled humour and 
practical downriglitness. Mr. Mill's “ Political Economy ” 
had just been published, and several of the masters agreed 
to read it, and discuss it together afterwards chapter by 
chapter. Cotton was one of these. In one walk, the 
early chapters on Productive and Unproductive Consump- 
tion fornuHl topics for discussion. The truth was brought 
out very clearly, that all that was spent in recreation, 
ban(pi(‘ts, Otc., beyond what goes to invigorate body and 
mind for fresh productive labour, is so far wasted and a 
loss to the community. With most persons it would have 
Hopped there. Cotton, partly from love of a joke, partly 
from his (‘arnest practical turn, began to press this truth 
home. PaiKpiets among the masters had at that time 
in some <(uart(‘rs grown to rather large dimensions ; he 
urged that all bainpiets should straightway be curtailed 
witliin the limits prescribed by political economy. This 
proposal to sejuaro practice by specidation caused much 
discussion and amusement, and gave rise to one Immoroiis 
incident. The present Oxford Professor of Political 
Ecorlomy may perha])s rememl)er t)p*se things. 

‘Our intimacy oneci begun was ripened into friendship 
by some time spent together abroad, in the summer of 
1849. We met at Dresden, where Cotton and IMrs. 
Cotton were staying, two of his sixth form pupils accom- 
panying tlnun. Together we all travelled to Prague, 
spent some days there, and returned to Dresden. ‘ It 
would be impossible to find a more delightful travelling 
companion than Cotton was. His entire unselfishness, 
his perfect temper, placid and oven, always interested, 
the continued play of his quiet peculiar humour on 
all the little incidents and traits of character we met 
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with, his imweariod love of things and places historic, the 
tlioroiighiicss, tlic kindliness that prevadcd all he said and 
did, made his society at once calming, strengthening, and 
exliilarating. 

‘ Prague, I remember, greatly charmtHl him. He was 
struck l)y tlie Eastern look it had, wliich was something 
now to all of us. There was the palace and church of 
tlu' Hradschin, with its tombs of the Bohemian kings nine 
centuries old ; the bridge with its crucifix and evor- 
burniiTg lamps supported by a tine laid on tlie Jews ; the 
inoiddv synagogue, one of the earliest in Europe ; while in 
tlie >'iatt(‘red windows and battered walls of the houses 
fr(‘>hly seen the marks which Winditzgratz and his 
Austrians had hdt on the town wlicn (pielling last year’s 
ri ‘Volution. It was the enlargement it gave to his historic, 
sympathies that form(‘d to hha the greatest charm of travel. 
<)iu‘ (X'curreiice at Prague greatly amused Cotton. On 
llie iir^t evening after our arrival we W(‘ro invit(‘d to a 
])arty which turned out to be made up of (jerrnan-hating 
Czechs, the name of the Sclavonic inhabitants of Bolumda. 
We liad neve»till that day exactly known of the exist- 
(Uice of tliis small race of Sclav(‘s. But that eviming we 
found ourselves sitting with a number of herein patriotic 
C/eclis, toasting in (bwman wine “ Auf die Bruderschaft 
d('r ('zech und der h^iglamh'r.” When Cotton was at 
Ibighy, his summer vacations, often his Christmas 
oiie'^ too, were laid out methodically, not mendy for ease 
and jiloasung but to combine needed ndaxatioii with some 
incre:i.'.(‘d enlargcunent of his knowledge of men and of 
plaf(‘s finual in history. 

‘ 111 t}u‘ summer of 18o0, while Cotton and Mr^. Cotton 
Wore in (iermany, he had a severe attack of rheumatic 
fe\er, which prevented him from returning at the usual 
time to his school duties. As I had then no hoarding- 
house of my own. Cotton wrote asking me t^ undertake 
the charge of his for a time. After some weeks he was sc 
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far recovered as to return to Rugby, still quite unfit for 
work. Ho and Mrs. Cotton came for a week or two, and 
lived in their own homo as guests, the name and Character 
he insisted on assuming. After a short stay he left again 
for the rest of the half-year; but I still vividly remember 
with what playfulness and good feeling he maintained 
his position as guest, conveiting wliat might have been 
an embarrassing situation into a most pleasant and 
friendly visit. During the weeks I took this eliarge 
I had an opportunity of seeing what I had always h(\aj-d, 
the excellence of Cotton’s work as head of a bojlrdiiig-house. 
It was a house in all things well ordered, tilled with a 
prevailing sj)irit of qui(‘t industry and cheerful duty-doing. 

‘ Good as was Cotton’s work in his form, it was only in 
V his own house that his full influence was manifest, \\diat 
Arnold had been to the wludb school, that Cotton was to 
his own house, the boarders in it, and his privat(5 pupils 
out of it. No two men perhaps were ev(U' more different 
in temj)(‘rament tlian tluj calm, unimpassioned Cotton, and 
the resolute and vehement Dr. Arnold; yet notwithstand- 
ing this, of all Dr. Arnold’s pujiils or followc'rs none imlabed 
more largely his spirit and acted out his system more en- 
tindy than Cotton did. The prau>ostor system, as Arnold 
conceived and re-created it, he thoroughly ado[)t(‘d and 
carried out. To get Indd (►f hisr^sixth form pu[»ils, win 
their confidence, mould tlieir views of life and conduct, and 
througli them to reach and influence the younger boys — on 
tliis idea, by which Arnold governed Rugby, Cotton threw 
himself with his wliole heart, and by it made his house what 
it was, one of the best, not only in Rugby, but in any juiblic 
school. ^ It was his habit to live in great confidence and 
intimacy with the pnepostors in Ids house, and they with 
few exceptions returned Ids confidence and, as far as boys 
could, entered into his views. And so they became the 
channels by which his mind and character reached, more 
or less, every boy under his roof. 
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‘In the routine of his daily work there was ‘‘ unresting, 
unhasting industry.” Method, orderly but not pedant ic‘ 
each duty done punctually and fiiithfully. Yet he never 
seemed to be in a liiirry, almost always to liave leisure. 
If a bov’s prose or verse copy was looked over in his 
studv, tliis was done as carefully as a sermon to be preached 
in the cdiapel. Some parts of a master’s duty — for instance 
lht‘ scratcliing of innumerable copies daily — I knew to be 
painfully irksome to him. Vet I often wondered with 
what cheerfulness he did these things; the pupil never 
knew luuv irksome he felt it. For when the work was done 
he would take the opportunity of speaking a few friimdly 
words to the boy, and so getting to know him better. 
Many men who may try to go through these details with 
sonu'thing like the same e-'^actuess, find tluuTiselves, when* 
tin* long routine is over, so \^(‘ari('d out that they have no 
h(‘arl for further intercourse with boys, but must seek 
leisure or silence. It was not so with (lotton. Whether 
in his study correcting exercises, or afterwards in his draw- 
ing-room, he sought every opportunity of conversing with 
lu^ pupils, and showing them that lie took interest in them. 
iV hiborioiis life ^f this kind halves most nuui no leisure for 
rt'uding. But Cotton, even in the busiest times, liad 
generally, b(‘sid('S lighter reading, some solid bool^ on 
haml. And from his ^aaeat ions he generally came back 
ha\'ing along with his relaxation mastered one or more 
important works with which he had enlarged his know- 
ledgr. 

‘ file custom of reading or speaking some; practical 
word?, to the boys assembled for Sunday evening prayers 
was in most boarding-housiis occasional. WiWi Cotton 
the “ sermonette,” as ho used to call it, was an almost 
invariable institution every Hunday night. This way of 
teaching suited his turn, and he was a great master of it, 
f hese were not formal like church sermons, but brief, plain, 
home-going words. Some part of school life and daily 
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duty was reviewed before the boys in the li^Jit of Christian 
princiyde, and that with such plain directness that there 
was no pjettiiijj^ past it. These I .believe had much effect 
on his pupils — partly from the plainness with wliich they 
were put— si ill more because the boys felt that they were 
entirely in keeping with his own life, and truly repre- 
sented the s})irit in wliich he liimself lived and worked, and 
which he wi.shed tliem to share with him. He used to 
say jokingly him.sclF, “ I think tbatl am a shepherd, not a 
goatlierd.’’ By tfiis Ik; meant to say that it was not by 
tbrowiiio- liims(df into their y>^ames, playing cricket and 
footliall willi th(*m, as some masters do, that he could 
influence lioys. Cnless there was sometliing else in a boy 
than animal spirits and love of games he felt that he could 
-not reach him. Ife recpiired some degree of thought- 
fulness nr some smisc; of duty— at least some common 
sen.se— to be stirring in a boy before he could find a point 
of contact witli him. It he could only bo got at by his 
animal s}mpal]ii<‘s Cotton felt that he was not the man for 
him. And so it was to their higher nature — mainly their 
conscience, or inte]ligenc(‘, or affection— tliat his charac- 
ter commended iNelf. When, however, any of these had 
once IxH'u toiiclu'd, then they tound other things in him 
whjch tli(‘y had n<»t expectial. His humorous sayings, 
quaint remarks, and jok(‘s, wen; fo those who knew him 
well, colh'agiK's ami pupils, a never-failing fund of amuse- 
ment, which became the (rommoii property of the whole 
school. 

‘To hi.s hous(‘ iliere came many pupils from the most 
serious homes in Kngland. He used to say that he 
thought, it was his calling to take boys who had been 
brought up in the strictest Kvangelicul system and fit 
them fur contact with the world. Ho endeavoured to 
expand their minds and remove their prejudices, while 
he tried to. confirm and deepen whatever good religious 
principles they had brought from home. If in some 
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cases he did not succeed, if there are instances in which 
pupils of lus have since wandered wide of their first faith, 
the fauft was not in him or his teachinj^. It* is l)ut one 
re''ult of that spiritual tempest wliich of late years has 
so cruelly strained young minds in the English universities, 
and stranded, as has been truly said, many of tlui finest 
Spirits on every shore of thought. Of one thing I am 
sure, that thos(' wlio have since been led to differ from 
liiiii most widely still look back on Cotton, as they re- 
meinla'i* him at Kugby, witli unaltered respect and 
affection. 

‘ If is house work, and tlie impressions he made on his 
own pupils, formed the centre of Cott<)n’s intiuence in 
Ivu;;!)}'. Ibit it did not end there : (‘hhu* boys in other 
houses, seeing the effect he had on his own*pu[)ils and* 
tlu'ir attaeliment to him, were drawn towards liim and 
welcoiiK'd any opportunity of knowing him. lie thus 
hecaine a rallying-point for whatever was Ix'st in the 
school, and also in a great nn^asure the u])holder of the 
Ainoldian spirit in it. If in some things, as in the 
s}re^s of responsibility which it tlirew on thc‘ pra^[)ostors, 
this spirit was o^au's trained, if it pressed too strongly the 
spring of “ moral thoughtfulness ” (tln^ jieeuliarly Ilug- 
tH'iaii virtue, or vice, as some would call it), so as in some 
ca^es to provoke an iffter rebound, (Vtton, though not 
unaware of this possible result, would, I think, have said 
tliat lie notwithstanding accepted the system, and threw 
hiins(*lf into it as the best that had yet been discovered 
for working public schools. 

‘ f liav(^ noticed the methodic way in which he went 
throngli t*ach day’s routine of work. Niu'tlier nyiid at it, 
nor ^huv, he ahvays seemi'd to have each tiling done at 
the proper time, and most days to have some leisure 
over, and this leisure he employed, partly in social duties, 
partly in reading. He always had on lia’/l, as I have 
already said, some solid work — historical, theological, or 
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other. This he read in the most systematic, exhaustive 
W3-y, 80 that wlien he was done he could reproduce all 
that was most valuable in it for tlie information of others. 
I never knew anyone who could give a clearer, more 
well-ordered dig(‘St of anything he had read, heard, or 
seen ; hence liis knowledge, even in that busy life, every 
year made a steady increase. 

‘ His imagination too, not originally I should think one 
of his strongest faculties, grew richer every year he lived. 
This is one of tlie mental gains that seemed to grow out 
of a. moral nature true to itself. You see many a time a 
naturally fervid imagination divorced from moral purpose 
btnu brightly in <*arly youth, but grow fainter as time 
goes on ; while th(^ imagination in other men, originally 
stiff and bald, as the meaning of life deepens to them, 
expands and deepens with t'ludr years. This growth of 
imaginative power is observahhi in Arnolds later, as 
coinpar('d with his ('arlier, writings. And 1 think the 
same was the case with (\>tton, and the cause was the 
same in both. Hut in most other respects no two men 
liolding the same vi(*ws, and governed by tlie same aims, 
could be more unlike each other. t. 

‘ If (\)tton lacked much which Arnold liad, one thing 
be possc'ssed which Arnold wanted — the humour that 
ooz(‘d from him and gave unfailing zest to all lie said. 
This was clos(dy connected with his temper, which was 
tlie most placid you would meed with in a lifetime. I do 
not suppose anyone ev(‘r saw Cotton in a rage. I never 
saw liim even approach to ludng angry, though I have 
seen Iiim deeply paiiu‘d on liearing of some baseness of 
action or ^falscuu'ss of word. His perfect temper arose 
in a large nu’asure from his great luiseltishness. Tlie 
“ heart at bdsure from itself” was in him untroubled by 
those feelings which spring out of self-regard and make 
up most nien^s annoyances. 

‘The attachment of his elder pupils, especially the 
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sixth form boys, to him was wonderful; not less deep 
weio his feelings towards them. The earnest side of his 
character drew out their reverence, tlie humorous and 
jocular side interested and amused them. His jokes 
and quaint sayings were a kind of possession of all his 
hou<e, and through them of the whole school. 

^ During his vacations he visited at the homes of his 
cider pupils or took them with him on his foreign 
tuivols. 1 well remember his return from seeing off in 
tho train a favourite pupil, leaving school for the univer- 
sity, in ^Yhose future he felt a special interest. Cotton had 
st'iai much of him during his later sclioohlays, and now on 
till' last had gone with him to the train. When Cotton 
returned he told me a good deal of what they had spoken 
about, their last words, the parting, and then he added* 
^^itll a wave of his arm an’d ^he tears in his eyes (strange 
to in one usually so calm), “ And so passed the greatest 
iiit(‘r(‘st I ever had in Rugby.” 

‘To this power of attaching his pupils, and through 
them winning the regards of others like-minded, it was 
lli;it li(‘ owed* his greatest success at Marlborough. It 
eiiabh'd him to Jraw round him a band of young masters 
trc di from the universities, who went to Marlborough 
not for salaries, for these then were insignihcant, not for 
th(' ;it tractions of the •place, for hard work was its main 
cli:ir:icteristic, but drawn solely by love to Cotton himself, 
Mild through him to the work he had taken in hand. That 
woik was to re-organise Marlborough, according tq. the 
idcjd In* had learnt from Arnold’s work at Rugby. Single- 
handed, with merely average masters going through a 
routine duty, he could have done little. But he was 
enabled to regenerate the school mainly by the personal 
magnetism which attracted, and the devotion with which 
he inspired his following of young masters, men of as 
good ability and as high character as the krge-salaried 
masters of Harrow or Rugby, and with the first ardour of 
youth on their side. 
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‘ It was early in 1852 that he accepted the headship of 
Marlboroiij^li. llis goin*^ from Eugby was the greatest 
loss it could sustain. But he felt that his work there was 
done, and tliat he could put forth fresli energy in a place 
which he could mould to his own mind. That summer, 
just before lie went to Marlborough, he came df>wn to 
Scotland and visited at my fatlaVs home. All thei'e, though 
most of them did not know him till then, greatly relished 
his society, his naturalness, his <piiet drollery, his unpre- 
teudingness. On Sunday, I remember, he accompanied us 
to th(v‘ small Ih’csbyteriaii parish church. Ife felt much 
inten\stin being pic'sent at this form of worship, which was 
new to him, but he joinc'd in it as naturally, and with as 
litth' constraint, as the humblest peasant there*. English 
<flergyiuen when in Scotland, if they go to the Presby- 
tiu’ian church at all, are apt to do so as if they w(*re con- 
d('SC{*n(ling. No doubt they are not aware of it tluun- 
selves, but tlie natives are, and feel it otfensive. Cotton 
had nothing of this about him; indeed, notliingwas more 
remarkable in him than his entire freedom i^rom tlu* com- 
mon clerical weaknesses. Alxmt many of the most I'xcellent 
clergymen there is a sort of pndessionai enamel which 
they cannot get rid of. 'J'ho.se of the broad school, seeing 
this, sometimes lly to the other (‘xtreine and play 
the layman. They an^ continually, as it were, taking 
otf their white tie and flinging it in your face. From 
both of tlu'se extremes Cotton was equally removed. You 
could speak to him about anything, express difference or 
doubt, just as if he were a layman ; indeed, with far less 
hesitation than you have with most laymen. And the 
conse({uenQe was that with all laymen his influence was 
mucli stroaiger than tliat of most ch^rgymi n, because they 
felt, in what he said, that there was nothing professional, 
but that it simply was the honest conviction of a single- 
hearted, trutlv- loving man. 

‘ When we left my father's house, he made me lead him 
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tlirou<^h tlie vales of Tweed and Yarrow. Dryburgli Abbey 
we visjted in the beauty of a summer morning, tlien i\[el- 
rose and Abbotsford. In the afternoon I took him up 
T\M^ed through tlie beautiful woods of Yare to the rid^c 
of the liill behind it. There pausing, and looking west- 
^\ard, we saw beueatli us the whole course of the Yarrow, 
as it winds from tlie loelis down through tlie green inter- 
laj)|)ing}iills. Tlie westering sun was streaming down the 
‘•hdiiny braes.” Two niglits we stayed by still 8t. .Mary’s 
lak(^, and i^ll day we wandej-ed among the liopes and side- 
glens (hat com(‘ into Yarrow, the Douglas and Kirkstead 
llunis, by Bliek house and Dryhope Tower and other 
inoiihlering wliile I told him the traditions and 

ballads that still haunt tlu'^se plaei's, and mak(‘ more than 
half their charm. We tjien walked down ]\Ioff:it Dal^, 
and parted at i\futtat. Soinetimes during this short, tour, 
as we wamlered among the green hills. Cotton would begin 
to (hseuss some difficult (piestion of education or scholastic 
inan:ig(‘ment. ddie enterprise of nuuodidling iMarlborough, 
now close before him, was evidiuitly much on his mind. 
After one or two conversations, 1 bargained that these 
topics should ht hdt till we had reacheil our inn at night. 
Sa\oui'ingas they did of the work-day world, th(*ys(‘emed 
alien to the dreamy stilliK'ss of those green pastoral uplands, 
i o this, in his good- 11 , 'fl urc'd way, he readily subTnitt(‘d. In 
a l(‘tter which I received trom him soon after we parted, 
he (old me that his enjoyment in this sliort tour had been 
oiil\ second to that he had hit in seeing the two or three 
groat w'oi Id-sights of his life. 

‘^onaliow I regret to say I never made out a visit to 
him at Marlborough, though ofbm invited. •But I saw 
him tntni time to time at Rugby, wlign, during the holidays, 
he e iiiK^ til visit others and myself there. 

‘ After his cous(‘cration as a bishop, while he was on his 
last visit to Hugby, just before sailing' for India, a quite 
unexpected occurrence brought me from Scotland to Rugby, 
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and there we met. It was on a Sunday we were there, and 
I remember the impression it made on me when, at the 
close of the evening service, Cotton rose, and as bishop pro- 
nounced the benediction in that chapel where for years his 
voice had been so familiar. On the Sunday we saw as 
much of each otlier as we could, but of course he had 
many friends to see. We agrec^d to meet early on Monday 
morning*, as I had to leave at 8 o’clock a.m.; we met at 7 
o’clock in the close, walked several times up and down 
there — walks we had so often paced together in former 
years. — tla'ii at lialf-past seven said farewell. As we parted 
lie gave me a copy of In’s Marlborough Sermons, just then 
published, and below my name and his own wrote, “Eiigby, 
Sept, d, 18d8. Seliool close, 7.30 a.m.” 

t,‘ Aft(‘r lie went to India, 1 had a letter from him every 
now and then, one every six months or so, till the last 
year or two of his life, when they intermitted. How this 
arosi; J cannot now remember, whether from irregularity 
of writing on my part, or from some other reason. Only I 
know that very pleasant, friendly, and instructive his hitters 
wen*, full of the facts and thoughts you wisfied to know, 
told in tlui clearest, most orderly, and oft(m quaint way. 
He had moni the gift of the real old letter-writer than 
anyone (ilsc; one knows now-a-days. In his letters he 
expn'ssed himsi'lf almost as fully as^ one can conceive it 
done, his life, the things he was doing, the books he was 
reading, the thoughts which most engaged him at the 
time he wrote. 

‘ In thinking of Cotton as he was, the thing that most 
comes back on me is his (mtire truthfulness and upright- 
ness. The Jove of all that was good, the open conscience 
toward all that was right, amounted in him to the very 
genius of goodness. W hatever other talents and faculties 
he possessed, this, the ceutral moral power in him, at least 
doubled his ot4er powers. He was, 1 think, the most candid 
man I ever knew; he was almost the only man I have met 
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who if anything he said or did was objected to, would not 
trv ill the least to defend himself, but would hold up himself 
; 11(1 Ills action in the light of unbiassed reason, and judge 
it with strict impartiality, as if it were the case of a third 
peiN'ii. If, after consideration, he was convinced that the 
olije(‘(ion was true, he would at once get himself to cor- 
reet his view, and conform his thought and word and deed 
tu his new conviction. 

‘ Another side of the same quality was his love of truth 
in all its aspects, his desire to know the best attained 
truth* in al! matters, and ever to be increasing his know- 
kdge of it. Whether the matter were fact of history, or 
political opinion, or interpretation of Scripture, or philo- 
hojiliieal question, or truth of theology, in all alike he 
\i>vd consciiuitiously the fiest helps within his reacli% 
stio\(‘ to attain the best liglft extant, and then to turn it 
to piactical account. Hut tlui first thing he sought was 
to know what was true. With him, however, the end 
( 4 ’ tiiis search was not speculative knowledge. He desired 
lo knowq that he might be and do. The open eye for 
tiuth and knoVledge ministered to the love of goodness — 
Chnstian goodp^'ss — and all the truth he saw he used in 
till' service of the goodness he loved. 

‘ Ho liad no fear lest truth and goodness should conflict, 
coiiv iiiced that at the •bottom thoy were in perfect har- 
mony. So well balanced were these two habits in him 
that no accM'ss of fresh critical knowledge ever weakened 
iiis lieart’s hold on its fundamental moorings, nor did his 
hrm liold of these narrow his mind against perceiving any 
new truth that might be presented to him. Indeed, while 
he continued to the last to be interested in aliyie critical 
and theological questions of the time, his faith in those 
great evangelic truths with which he began life was 
growing every year till its close. For speculation as an 
cinl ill itself he had no caring. His strong love of 
]>ructical goodness kept his thoughts solid and healthful. 
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‘ He was eminently a friendly man, and one whom 
friends only could know. Mere acquaintances were very 
likely not to know or to misunderstand him. His plain, 
undemonstrative manner oft(in disappointed persons on 
first seeing him, when they had heard mucli of him be- 
forehand. You retiuired to get beyond mere acquain- 
tance and within tin; range of intimacy, before you got a 
glimpse of the real man ; but then every step you took 
within tliat range r(W(*aled liis true worth more fully. 
Under tliat calm (wliat strangers sometimes thought 
cold) extc'rior you found one of tlie truest, most devoted 
hearts tlnit. ever bi*at. Steadfast and devoted lie was to 
liis friends, wliether tliose of his own or of a younger 
generation, and of sueli friends no one had more ; de- 
\5)ted to Ids duty, wliatever it was, and to the good of tlie 
place, wlierever it might be, 'in which his work lay, yet 
without the narrowness or imsociableness that often 
accompanies strict duty-doing ; devoted not to the roman- 
tically, Imt to the morally heroic, in whatever form he 
perceived it ; devoted to the memory of Dr. Arnold as 
the best embodiment of this which he had known on earth. 
Dut all these forms of human atfection were di'opencKl and 
hallowed by a more central all-pervading devotion still — 
devotion to that Divine Master whom with his whole 
heart he loved. * 

‘ Of this central atTection he seldom spoke — it expressed 
itself in his life far better than in his words. But no one 
could know him without knowing that this was the 
strongest power within him, that which moved his whole 
being. What made it more remarkable was that it 
existed in •a nature which was so entirely unexcitable, in a 
heart which had fervour to give not to small or transient 
things, but only to the most important. All the more 
concentrated was the devotion it gave to these. Those 
who knew what Cotton was at Rugby were quite pre- 
pared to see the good and arduous work he achieved 
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at ^Inrlborough. They had seen in him a singleness of 
eve and a concentration of aim which doubled all his 
natural powers, and drew forth ever new reserves of 
power to meet each new emergency as it arose. 

‘ Tlierefore they were not surprised when they lieard 
how steadily and surely his influence in India grew, and 
how by sheer dint of Christian character he had come to 
1)0 tlie acknowledged head, not of the Anglican Clmrcli 
onlv, but of all the Christian Churche.s in that empire. 

Tlic'y wer(‘. prepared to hear that all laymen as well as 
nil ministers of every communion looked up to him as 
(*ne of the best of bishojjs, because they had known him 
long since to be one of the best of men.’ 


LKfTERS. 

To a former Pnpil. 

Kugby, October 31, 1842. 

I was very glad to receive your letter, and to gather from 
it that you are comfortable in your new home. I hope that I 
shall hear from you with tolerable frequency, for I can assure 
you thiit 1 r(‘gard intercourse with my old pupils as one of the 
freshest springs of my life. ^ 

For myself, I derited such great benefits from Trinity 
College, and feel to it so devoted an attachment, that I ara 
most sanguine as to your also being in all ways the better for 
your residence there, ])artioularly if you bear steadily in mind 
the 'truth that college life (at least to an undergraduate) is 
only a part of education, and therefore concerned with the 
fut are, rather than the present. 

Tile practical view of which is what T told yorp before yon 
left Kugby — that you mu.st not allow yourself to be carried 
away by the desire of present usefulness — the amount of which 
can be but small — to the neglect of the preparation for that 
future in which you must figlit against evil, nqt only in yonr 
own heart, but in that of many others also. And as certainly 
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there never was a time when the Church of Christ stood more 
deeply in need of tlie spirit of wisdom, as well as of the spirit 
of zeal — with so many foes attacking her without, and strange 
opinions disturbing her quiet within — so is it the time when 
the accurate and vigorous cultivation of the mind can least 
be dispensed with by any of us. 

But when I say this, of course I am far from meaning to 
advise you not to adopt all means which you find necessary 
to keep alive religious feelings in yourself. In a place so much 
devoted as Cambridge is to the idolatry of intellectual power, 
you will surely find it most useful to livm always as in God’s 
pre.sence, and to humble your.sclf before Him, by whatever 
rneaiiH are most likely to remind you of your weakness and 
sinfulness, and of your duty to your Christian brethren. So 
I think that visiting the poor, and Sunday-school teaching, in 
moderation, may he very profitable to you; and I also hope 
that you will steadily keep up the Ilugby habit of making the 
study of the ihroh Testament an important object ; and above 
all things hcwar{' of the great sin of Cambridge — I nu'an of 
the more outwai'dly respectable ptirt of it — that abominable 
pride of the understa.nding which leads men who are fond of 
literary society to ridicule and de.spise those whom God has 
not made caj)able of shining in it. 

You will not ho angry at my still apcakbig to you a loco 
after all my right to do so has been resigned. But 
T do not think tliat you are so anxious to get rid of the Rugby 
connection as to be ofiended at being at ill considered as one of 
our own body. 

What happiness your stay at Rugby, as my pupil, caused 
mo, I need not say, nor express to you my earnest hope that 
it has been the foundation of an enduring intimacy between 
us, which will have the only sure pledge of permanence in 
being consecrated, to the glory of God. [ shall long to see 
you again, «nd in the meantime to hear from you whenever 
you can spare time. I quite approve of your reading arrange- 
ments. 

We are all going on very quietly and happily here, and 
Norris, I think, is gaining ground with the house. Your 
brother is well and prosperous. 
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To the Same. 

Livorponl, February 6. 

I was very much interested by your letter, and doliglitcd to 
receive it, as I always am to bear from you ; this one, how- 
ever, I think gave mo greater pleasure than usual. Only, is it 
too great a favour to ask you to put in your corrections in ink, 
to write on larger pieces of paper, and more legibly ? One or 
two sentences, I gi’ievc to say, I have not even yet deciphered. 

As to Ireland, it seems a locus drsperatus. Sliiel’s speech 
did not please me so much as it did yon, and 1 cannot at all 
agree with you about O’Ccnnell’s goodness and patriotism. 
Ills agitation is preventing altogether the investment of 
Fnglisli ca[)ital in Ireland, which would, I suppose, diminish 
tlie misery of his nnhapjjy country. lie surely does not 
always s[)eak the truth, constantly panders to the passions of 
the mob, and dei-ives so topifortablo an income from his 
patrmlism that we cannot b(*lieve him disinterested. 

1 think it would be well if the Queen spent about si.x: weeks 
there every year ; and if the Lord-Lieutenant’s otHce was 
eitlar abolished or placed on a different footing. But we 
ought to grant (1) the exclusion of Irish ])relatcs from the 
Hnuse of Ijords, and the institution of four new English 
bi.sliops, who arp much wanted. (2) The suspension of all 
njipoiiitments to livings in Ireland, where the number of Pro- 
tot unts is not some fraction of the population, to bo fixed by 
I’arliament. (3) The. devotion of tlioso funds to general 
education. (4) I think, but am not quite sure, the endow- 
ment of the Popish [iriesthood. (d) A revision of the 
bandlurd and Tenant law. But the error of establishing the 
ih’i.tcstaub Church in Ireland was so fatal that it is hard to 
.'.'ly what can now be done about it. 

But though Ireland is, England is not ypt, thank Heaven, a 
Inns dfspoalas. Tliere I believe that the Chun;h system, 
ftroperly carried out, would relieve us from almost all our 
euls; and therefore I never cease to regret the abandonment 
ol the Education Bill of last session, as an immense step 
^)wards doing so. Another great step in the ^-ight direction 
IS the raising of a fund in London for district visiting, under 
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the control of the clergy, but extending help and relief to 
persons of all religious persuasions, which exactly fulfils ray 
notions of the meaning of an established Church as distin- 
guished from a sect. 

To the llcv. A. P. Stanlei/. 

Eugby, September 14, 1846. 

T should not have boon satisfied to attend the service 
yesterday anywhere except in the place which is so associated 

with — . I do not think that till this week I hav^e half felt 

or appreciated his excellence, and how unworthy I was to bo 
his teacher. At the some time, I never lost a friend in whose 
death I more ontircily and thankfully acquiesce. I candidly 
agree with what you say alx)ut the happiness of thinking that 
ho is now safe from a:iy evil influence at Oxford or elsewhere ; 
And, as far as I am concerned, the picture and tlie lesson is 
now cpiito })erfect. Had ho IHcd, I do not doubt that there 
would have been little to distinguish him from other good and 
holy men. Probably many now at Rugby would have been as 
active and useful clergymen as I had hoped to see him. 

But 1 certaiidy never knew a boy like him, and so for this 
reason also I could not wish him back again. i This example 
teaches boys how to live, and also how to die ; and having 
from his childhood loved God, and worked fdt Him so heartily 
as he began to grow older, there seems a fitness in the circum- 
stance that he has been called to his eternal portion at the 
very time of his removal from the schobl where ho exercised so 
oxtromc and blessed an influence. So Jigain I deliglit in 
thinking of him as having been strictly a Rugby boy. For 
his religious opinitms were greatly influenced and moditied by 
what ho heard here, and ho was fast losing the peculiarities of 
Evangelicalism, and learning to think for himself. 

The foHowiiig letter to a former pupil was written in 
the last year of his life at Rugby ; — 

Eugby, October 19. 

On this Sunday, the first of your Oxford life, I feel more 
vividly than I did when wo parted in June, that you have 
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really left Rugby, that you have fairly ocased to be my pupil, 
and that the responsibility of these years is, for better, for 
worse, actually over. So it seems the right day, even though 
1 saw you so lately, to send you the assurance that, though 
the responsibility is over, my interest in all that concerns you 
IS not over, but greater than over ; that you have been much 
in iny thoughts to-day, and, let me add, in iny prayers also. 
Most earnestly do I hope that Oxford may complete any good 
which Rugby has begun, and supply any which it has left 
undone ; that you may grow in all goodness, and in all know- 
ledge : that Christ’s kingdom may bo set up in your own heart, 
thal thus you itiay bo fitted to extend it among others. 

You have sometimes, long ago now, but I distinctly remem- 
b('r it, dining an autumnal walk on the Dunchurch Road, 
talked to me about wishing to bo a clergyman, and even a 
missionary. Latterly you have not spoken much upon such • 
subjects ; but 1 do not know t6f\^ this makes much difference, 
for every Christian is in fact called to bo a missionary. 
Wheievi'r he is there are people for bim to benefit; not only, 
as Arnold says in his sermons, in Africa or India, but close 
Mrouiid you, are there souls to be saved, which are in infinite 
danger. And so, whether it please God to call you to the 
aeinal work of a*clergyman or missionary, or not, you can 
never I'.seapo the re^onsibility which lies on you already by 
the fact that you have been called to the knowledge, and 
tliereforo to the duty of spreading the knowledge, of His Son. 
And a new period in the preparation for this work is now 
hegun ; so let us join in the hope and prayer that God may 
bles> tliis coming period, and make it really one of preparation, 

111 the truest sense. For, that you may bo ever of any use to 
others, it is necessary first that good should be done to your- 
self; that your mind should be streugthened as well as your 
heart fitted for the work. And in this time in which we live, 
•dx)\o all others, is an intellectual as well as a moral prepara- 
tion necessary ; the wants of our age can only bo met by the 
spirit of wisdom, added to the spirit of zeal. I entreat you 
thei^fore to make a thoroughly good use of these three years 
itt Oxford, and to remember that they furnish, probably, the 
E 
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last opportunity which you will ever have of carrying on sys- 
ivjuatically your general education. 

A laborious profession is probably before you ; if you take 
to the Bar or any (so to speak) secular calling, you will bo pre- 
vented by necessity — if the clerical or educational profession, 
by your own sense of duty — from giving up very much time to 
study. So that really those three years should not be frittered 
away. Believe me, it is no mere question of emulation and 
competition and first classes, but a plain and simple case of 
duty, that you should now store your mind with knowledge 
and thought, extracted from the great works of great men. 

Tlie large extension lately given to the Oxfox’d course gives 
you ample room for choice as to your line or lines of reading : 
only determine them soon, and stick to them. 1 always fear 
in you ’a little too much tendency to pick up knowledge as 
< easily as possible ; such knowledge is rather superficial than 
systematic, and a mere kno^^lcdgo of facts, though indispens- 
able, is not of much use if it remains unproductive. What 
you should steadily carry out is the thorough, accurate 
reading of the good tough books which Oxford places before 
you, where, in Tennysonian phrase, ‘ Thought has wedded 
Fact.’ 

So again, a man of warm affections an'd a great love of 
society is apt perhaps to give his friends too much of his 
time. 

Far be it from mo to depreciate friendships, one of the chief 
lyi’essings of life, or society, one of the great means of educa- 
tion. Still, if we are to get much profit from talking to our 
contemporaries, the vvisdom of past ages, laid up in books, 
njust furnish subjects for our conversation ; and whilst I allow 
that> both means of improvement should be carried on together, 
we must remember that, if wo find friends far pleasanter com- 
panions than books, we have to watch ourselves lest they take 
up an yndue share of our time. 

People say — you say yourself— that your last year at Rugby 
was crowned with rather more success than your exertions 
merited : make up the purchase-money of that success in your 
first term at Oxford. Show your gratitude for laurels gained 
with less 'work than usual, then, by even more work than 
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usual now. No doubt, it is hard to sot oneself down to work 
often di.stasteful, when there are a thousand opposing attrac- 
tions and influences about us ; it requires a great effort of the 
will, the conquest of the lower by the higher nature within 
us. ' 

But here is more of Tcnny.son for you — 

He knows a baseness in his blood 
At such strange w;ir with .something good , 
lie may not do the thing ho would. 

Ami again — 

ye seem« to hear a heavenly Friend, 

And through thick veils to apprehend 
A labour working to an end. 

Or rather, tins is not Tenn^’soii, but pure Christianity received 
and put into poetry by him. .Let mo tliereforo turn to the * 
foiintiiin-hoad at once, and •fi^iish this lengthy epistle by 
reiiiimling you that, whether we are fighting against open sin, 
or inerel}- against laziness and the love of jiloasing ourselve.s 
in minor tliiiig.s, these words are imo : ‘The good that I 
Asouhl 1 do not: but the evil wliich I w'ould not, tliat I do. 

. . . . O nn'tched man that 1 am, who .shall deliver mo from 
the body of this Jeath ? 1 thank God, tlirough Jesus Christ 

"Hr Lord.’ So may you be led to carry on in Him all your 
\\ork and all your fela.xation, and then will neither intorfero 
^Mlll the otluT, but both will combine to make your three 
}eiirs at Oxford the beginning of an active, a useful, a Cbr^ 3 . 
iian manhood. 


To a Frimd. 

Blongnriffc, July IS-'iG. 

The whole visit impressed mo very mucli, not in the least 
in the way of inclining me to turn Piiscyitc, hut in strengthen- 
iiij.' my feeling that amongst us, who regard ourselves as 
taking a more liberal view, there is far too little of real dovo- 
n and earnest Christian faith. This impression has been 

tner, asod by my finding Arnold’s life on tlio table at F ; 

took It up casually, and read on and on with .deepening 
ititcrest, and conviction that too many of Arnold’s disciples 
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are unlike their teacher in that which was the central point 
and, main principle in his whole life — a practical belief in 
.Christ, and conduct founded distinctly upon it. I am far from 
wishin}^ that wo should follow him into all his peculiar 
theories and their consequences, exclusion of Jews from Par- 
liament, for instance, which, though they may be all connected 
in strict logic, hike too little account of the friction of actual 
facts, and at all events should not be adopted without other 
consequences of his views, which are allowed to be impracti- 
cable. But I think that wc stray far from him in our own 
personal principles of conduct. He talks of feeling ‘ a rush of 
love to God,‘ of being conscious of no greater “desire than to 
conform his life to Christ’s pattern, and so on. Now if wo 
are urdike him in these things, 1 do not think that this arises 
mercdy from our own imperfections and sinfulness, which 
‘would be a different (juestion, Imt I doubt whether we really 
act upon his principle at all ; t.ve are conscious, no doubt, of a 
desire to be good and true, but do we shape our desire in a 
Cliristian way, and connect it with the faith in Father and 
Redeemer, without which experience proves that it only pro- 
duces half its effects ? . . . For myself I often feel the danger 
very acubdy, and not least with reference to our ^lai'lborough 
boys, lest in trying to make them intellectually vigorous, I 
am too careless in making them Christian^. And undoubtedly 
this fear, coui)led with other reasons which we have often 
discussed, makes me hesitate very much about tampering 
with chapel uidil we can see our way to put the service or the 
boys’ daily prayers on a footing entirely satisfactory as regards 
the main object lor which we assemble them for common 

worship. It has also made mo sympathise more with ’s 

views about behaviour at such times, and without \vishing to 
dragoon them into a forced and false appearance of devotion I 
certainly desire to teach them (piietly their duty in this 
matter. ♦ Well, I have wandered far from Glengariffe, and 
touched, I fear, on the very borders of ‘ shop.’ But you, I am 
sure, will excuse this outpouring — sympathise at least with 
parts of it — and think that I may express to an intimate friend 
what has ) 3 een very much in my heart, without supposing 
that I am turning Tory or High Churchman. 
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No doubt to reconcile modern thought with Christian faith 
may be hard matter of practice, but it is only a repetition of 
tlic problem which other ages have successfully solved, and 
by way of beginning the solution let us hold fast to Christian 
love and all Christian virtue. 

To a former Pupil. 

I am very sorry that you should bo troubled with any 
dcaibts of tlie kind which you mention, because I know that 
I hey ai e often very distressing, and beg that you will never 
apolo^osc for writing to me on that or any other subject which 
ili>.turbs you, since to help you is, in my opinion, a simple 
duty. 

A spinning that your taste for a clergyman’s life and work 
lias not altered, I cannot see atiything in what you say whieh^ 
slioald make you change yoifr^wish to be one. There have 
bi'cn Moiibts thrown on dilferent parts of the Bible ’ from the 
da\s of (a'Isus and Porphyry to the present hour, but it docs 
not follow that these doubts are well founded, and there is no 
more rettson, because another person tells you that ho disbe- 
lir\i-^ thi.s or that, why you should renounce your belief in it 
loo, than why hi should accept the whole Bible bectiuse you 
jirofesh Nour belief in it all. Doubts arc thrown on a great 
m.uiy good things Be.sides the Bible. Some pcojilo e.vtenuato 
faU.'hood, drunkenness, and other gross vices; but it does not 
l"llo\\ that thej leally are e.xcusable because those persmis 
".IN so. The (incstion is one of evidence and reasoning, and 
tacli particular as.sertion must be tested separately. How- 
• \«r, if you want my opinion on the general question 1 will 
giNc it ^ou ; of course i Ctannot give it in particulars without 
Allowing what the s])ecial assert ions are. 

I he Bible, though an inspired revelation of Cod’s will, is 
V 111 ten by human authors, preserved by human Jvcepers, 
handed down Iroin one generation to another by human 
means. 

lienee questions may arise and be lawfully entertained, 
as to the authenticity uf this or that portion of it; and the 
human clement in it is subject to the laws of human criticism. 

Kcsearch, scholarship, increase of knowledge, have un- 
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doubtodly modified men’s views of it in some points. To take 
an obvious instance, it is now almost universally allov^ed that 
tho passage 1 Jolm v. 7 was not in the original text of the 
epistle, and has been iiiterjwlated accidentally. Again, the 
Jliblo was su[)posed to contain an infallible system of natural 
science. The Pope once declared that it was inconsistent 
with vScrij)tiire to believe that the world went round the sun. 

Latterly, men have begun to see that the Bible was not 
intended to teach us natural philo.sophy, but was a record of 
God’s will sent to guide us to heaven and make us His faithful 
Hcu'vants. On scientilic ]>oints they have felt that the ‘sacred 
writers had not rew'ivcd a divine revelation, but used tho 
natural Ijinonago of their age. Other instances might be 
given in which criticism has been exercised on the Bible; and 
when exc'rcised in an hunibh^ pud loving spirit this criticism 
has only served to bring out mope fully its true character, and 
to bnablo men to understand ^t more coiTectly, and apply it 
more practically to the guidauee of their lives. 

There has also been a great deal of wild, unhallowed, care- 
less s})(!culation, one theory set up one year to be knocked 
down tlie next, and scejities have been battling more against 
each other thaTi against the Bible, But tal^e my word for it 
no true erlticisin lias toinfiied the great facts that the Bible is 
a continuous authoritative revelation of God’s dealings with 
man, th.it the Old ’rt'staiiieiit records tho preparation for that 
redemption which is described in the Now, and that the Now 
contains a true account of tho life and death of God’s own 
Son for us, of the doctrines which He taught, and the moral 
precepts which He would have us obey, and of tho foundation 
of His Church, by tho divinely chosen and divinely inspired 
AposMe.s. Out of this record you are reijuired to find spiritual 
life for yourself, and to instruct the people committed to you 
if you take orders, and I am quite sure that by God’s help you 
need liate no diniculty in doing either. 

At present, all tliat you have to do is to live as a faithful 
Christian, to lay a good foundation of general knowledge and 
thought, and to look forward humbly and hopefully to serving 
Cod as a m,inister of His Cliurch, which surely is a very great 
privilege and blessing. If when the time for ordination ap- 
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proaches you find that there is anything in the subscriptions 
requirei^ which you cannot accept, then, much as I should 
regret it, groundless as I believe the objections to be, strong 
as I think the reasons for ordination, I certainly would not 
advise you to disobey your conscience, though I should think 
your conscience misguided. But those enquiries need not 
trouble you yet : you are at this moment called not to bo a 
clergyman, but a Christian — a Christian student laying that 
basis of secular learning and practical sense on which a sound 
theology must be built. Hence I quite agree with your 
fat he advice not to argue on such points ; your belief in 
(Christianity I trust is founded on reasons which no argument 
can touch, anil for separate questions about this or that part 
of Scripture you have neither time nor knowledge. Meantime 

listen to this. You know that has been very ill here, 

almost, dying. 1 went to hiiii daily ali last week, reading to* 
Inm a lew versos and a praybl*. He was not, I suppose, a 
very religious boy when at school, but the simple words of the 
Ibhic and the Prayer-book seemed to soothe him in his pain 
and touch his lieart with a divine ])Ower ; and is not this more 
to the purpose in reference to a clergyman’s work, than ques- 
tions of manusc^’ipts, various readings and intellectual evi- 
di'iices, which, though not unimportant in themselves, cannot 
lie at the root of a levelation addressed to the spirit of men by 
the Siiirit of God ? 
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CHAPTER III. 

APP^OINTMTCNT TO THH UISHOPRIC OF rA.f.CUTTA — CONSPORATION IX WEST- 
MlXSTKIl AUHEY — RRTl'liX TO MAttLHOItOUUH — APPOINTMENT OF HUS 
SUCCEhSOli— FAREWELL VISITS — EMUARKATION — LETTERS. 

It was in 1858 that Jie recoi^ved the offer of the see of 
’Calentta. A few words may be given to explain tlie 
circumstances. In 1856 h^s valued friend and former 
chief, Dr. Tait, had been raised to the see of London. 
Cotton was appointed to preach liis consecration ser- 
mon in Whiteliall Chapel, and in the following year 
he became his examining chaplain in connexion with 
the University of Cambriilge, and anollKU’ of his most 
intimate friends in connexion with yie University of 
Oxford. Deeply did those weeks at Fulham strengthen 
the value wliich each of those two had for their dear 
associate from ^larlborough. Tlie laborious fairness, the 
alternations of admiration and indignation which the 
merits and demerits of tlie candidates calh‘d fortli, the 
keen interest which he took in each of them, the sound 
judgment wliich he exercised in those trying questions 
which beset that opening period of a young clergyman’s 
life, whilst they bound him witli a yet closer tie to his 
younger colleague, awakened in the bishop’s mind a yet 
deeper sense of his iitness for a higher post. Accord- 
ingly, when the news arrived in England of the death of 
Bisliop Wilson, the Bisliop of London determined to use 
every effort to secure Cotton’s appointment to the see of 
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Calcutta. It was a moment in which more interest 
attached to the Indian episcopate than at any period 
since its first establishment. The Indian mutiny was 
just over. The horrors of the war itself, and the horrors, 
must we not add, which followed it, are still fresh in the 
minds of all. Amongst the few who had not been 
carried away in the excitement of the disastrous tidings 
from Cawnpore and Lucknow were the Bishop of London 
and Cotton liimself. A sermon is still extant preached 
on the fast -day of 18.57, in which, whilst the prospect of 
any personal connexion with India was entirely unthought 
of, Cotton expressed those sentiments of mercy and fair- 
ness whieli made the indiscriminate cries of vengeance in 
the Knglisli press so distasteful to him and whicli were in 
thoixmgh accord witli tlie policy wliicli Lord Canning was, 
almost singleliaiided, bent on maintaining in India. The 
J)i.'']iop of London, with all tlie energy of his character, 
pn‘>,sed Cotton’s merits on the (Tovernmeut of that day, 
lint. ]»aitly from an apprehension lest his modesty should 
throw some obstacle in the way, without consulting 
Cotton him^edf? JMeamvhile, from causes unnecessary 
lieie to mention, .the hope of accomplishing this object 
liad faded away, and the subject was dropped, until the 
Ih.dio]) was suddenly informed that if Cotton would tajee 
the ])o>t it. was still at his disposal. There was not a 
moment ot time to be lost. A change of Government 
had just tak(‘n place, and Mr. Vernon Smith, now Lord 
lA\ed(*n, who was tlnm the Secretary of State for India, 
^^a^ holding the post only till a new ministry could be 
formed. The Bishop telegraphed the offer to Marl- 
borough. It was like a thunder-clap to Cottoi^ in the 
niidst ot his peaceful labours. The telegram dropped 
from his hands, and he rushed from the school to his 
house, and thence hurried up to London, The first 
person whom he consulted was that friend of many years 
who has put together these fragments of memoirs. 
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‘ What are your reasons for thinking that I ought to take 
this bishopric ? ’ ‘ Tliere are two qualifications,’ was the 

answer, ‘ indispensable to a Bishop of Calcutta, which are 
possessed by very few, but are possessed by you : one is 
tlie power of understanding tlie old religions of India, the 
other is tlie power of dealing fairly and kindly by the 
different Christian communities. Therefore you must 
take it.’ It was one of those decisive cases in which the 
mere decision is enough to shake the minds of most. 
Perhaps in Cotton’s case an outside spectator would have 
been startled and even disappointed to observe how 
sliglitly lie seemed to be agitated. The calm, disinterested 
view wliich on all occasions he would take of liis own 
characier and position as of e tliird person, enabled him 
*in all simplicity to accept the- estimate of others concern- 
ing himself and to acquiesce in a change in many ways so 
alien to his habits and feelings. On the following day he 
saw the Indian Minister, whose brief words dwelt in his 
memory, as containing in a short compass the extent of 
his ()})]iortunith‘s and responsibilities. ‘I^ believe that in 
appointing you I have done the best for the interests of 
India, of the. Church of Kngland, and of Christianity.’ 

Ho was consecrated in Westminster Abbey on Ascension 
Dj^y. The sermon was preached by the early College 
companion by whom, more than any other single person, 
the wlnde course of liis life had been determined — Dr. 
Vaughan, then head master of Harrow, by whom he had 
first been introduced to Arnold. That noble sermon still 
remains, a record of what was expected, a prediction of 
what was fulfilled. Those who were present can remember 
the thrill of sympathy, deepened in after years into a yet 
more abiding conviction, with which they heard the 
preacher dwell on the inestimable boon of such a pastor 
to tne young Englishmen living at Calcutta, to the 
families suffering from bereavement or disease, to the 
clergy who would be gathered round him — on the thought, 
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mournful yet inspiring, of the graves of Martyn at Tocat, 
uf Suliwsirtz at Tanjore, of Heber at Trichinopoly — on the 
consolation, slight yet how full of meaning, ‘Friends 
even in tlie same land, how little do they see each of the 
other ! when they meet, how little of all that is in their 
liearts do they tell ! how deep a depth lies below, which 
friiuid (‘xhaiists not to friend, nor brother to brother ! ’ 
SoiiK^ there are too, who will recall the words, solemn 
now as an unconscious propliecy, in wdiich the preacher 
loiiiinded liis liearers that, ‘ Amidst all the prayers of the 
(’lull ell, she asks not for him a speedy return. Checking 
tin' impulses of a natural affection, she rather asks for 
him that no nearer future may be suffered to become 
hi^ hoiizon, but only that im)re distant of all, the anti-^ 
cipatidU of which, unlike evei’jj other anticipation, is purely 
in\ iL;m'ating, aiiiniating, an<l satisfying. Witli his heart 
111 hi^ work, and his liope placed above, he asks of us 
tn-(la\, not the jirayers for a return, but the prayer for 
^ueei'^s and blessing ; for a wmrk that shall abide, and a 
r(‘('nm])ons(; that shall be permanent.’* 

With a sedat(‘ tran([uillify, unlike the excitement which 
often follows on «uch appointments, the new Bishop, 
ait('r his conseeration, finding tliat lie would not sail 
until autumn, returned quietly to his work at Ma^l- 
l>oioiigh, and while at once beginning to prepare himself 
toi liiN future career by study of the Indian languages, 
>till carried on his inteicourse with his pupils to the last 
niomeiit, as though he were to continue their master and 
flleiid. 

Meantime a rare tribute of respect and confidence was 
paid him by those with whom he had acted for the last 
>ix years. Instead of the usual process of selection from 
a number of candidates, his successor was appointed 


* ‘The W%jrd, the Work, and the Promise/ a conscejation sermon 
prf-.chid in Westminster Abbey on Ascension Day, by Charles J. Vaughan, 
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avowedly on his recommendation, and he was cheered by 
seeing his work in England pass into the hands oi' one of 
the most cherished of his Eugby friends. Karely has a 
successor so entirely entered into his predecessor’s labours. 
Earely has a predecessor watched with such loving and 
grateful alfection tlie continuation and improvement of 
his task in the hands to which he himself had committed 
it. 

The remaining time was spent mostly in farewell visits 
and necessary business. One short excursion of -a few 
days he made with one of his friends to see the cathe- 
drals of Norwicli, Peterborough, and Lincoln. They met 
for their journey at Ketteringliarn, near Norwich, at the 
house of 8ir Jolm Eoileau, tlie friend of M. Guizot, wlio 
was staying tluTe at the Jim(‘. ^I. Guizot was much 
interested in the sight of the new Eisliop, and bade him 
far(!well in words, not the less significant for the foreign 
idiom in wliich tliey were partly couched — ‘ God bless 
you and your great work ! JNIake peace and good 
Christians.’ 

Tin; two friends parted at the London terminus. The 
agreement was made betAveon tlnun tluit twice a year, at 
least, they should on stated days communicate to each 
otjier what seemed to eacli most interesting in the eccle- 
siastical state of England and of India. It was, in fact, 
the jiortion of an elaborate idea, by which the Bishop 
arranged a systematic corn's pondence on dillerent sub- 
jects with all his English fri(*nds. 

In some instances it may have dropped through, but in 
the case just mentioned it was continued with an exact- 
ness of «date and purpose on either side, and a fulness of 
information and sympathy from the Indian side which 
seemed to annihilate the distance of time and space, and 
only caused the English friend to count the years as they 
rolled by, which brought nearer and nearer the happy day 
of the return. In many a desponding hour as to the fate 
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vi' tlie Church at liome, have those letters brought before 
him the refreshing thought that in one vast diocese, at 
least, on the other side of the world, in one great epis- 
copal see, the work of Arnold was carried on in the true 
faith of Christ ; in the true genius of the English State 
and Church, in the spirit of that text which he had always 
r(‘ganled as his motto, ‘ In quietness and confidence shall 
he your strength.’ 

'file Bishop took his last farewell of Marlborough 
oarlv in September. One of his friends, bound to him 
hv no eornuKfti ties of gratitude, sat with him late on 
the last night. They read together the seventeenth 
cliapter of St. John's Gospel, knelt once more in prayer 
together, and parted. Tlu;^ next morning, the whole 
school turned out at eight ^o’clock to cheer him, as he* 
started for Ifungerford on tfte outside of the familiar 
oinnihus. At ^Southampton, where he embarked on 
S<‘|)t<'nd)(‘r 25, he was met by the same faithful friend 
Nslio had ])reaehed his consecration sermon. A small gift 
\sliich lie received from him on that day never left him. 

It \sa«< with hirrfat the close. No wonder that when the 
fatal tidings eighty years afterwards reached the shores of 
England, the scene which r(‘curred to his friends and 
[)upih at ^Marlborough, as the last expression of thoughts 
and feelings too deep for words, was that in which tfie 
di.>ciples of the departing apostle ‘ mourned most of all for 
the words which he spake,* that they should see his face 
no more.' 


From a Friend, 

Marah 1858. 

kSo you are going to India as Bishop of Calcutta! The 
now s took me utterly by surprise, and made mo feel at once 
both very glad and very sorry ; at first perhaps more sorry 

\ Parting at Miletus/ a sermon preached in the chapel of Marl- 

borougti Co lege, October 21, 1866, by George Granville Bradley, M.A., 
Matiter of Marlborough College . 
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than glad, for I felt at a glance the risk of the change, and 
how much iug must lose — by ‘ wo ’ meaning myself and all 
your English friends, Marlborough, England’s Church, Eng- 
land’s education, and indeed Plngland altogether. However, 
I am determined to rejoice heartily with you and for you. 
You have made a great choice, and a great work is before 
you. 

You have also, I think, a favourable season for beginning. 
Men’s minds cannot but be seriously disposed after the terrible 
events of the last twelve months. The first stop towards 
Christianity in India must bo evangelising the English there, 
purifying Englisli lives, ennobling English conduct — you, I 
know, will feel this. Yes, it wdll be a grand work, and J wish 
you all strength and grace to do it well. In many respects 
your chai-acter seems to me e.xcellontly fitted for the work. 

^ Let us be full of hope for you. As I write this, T think 
another name will now be addled to my list of Indian corres- 
pondents, Yes, certainly we must wrih? to one iiTiother, and 
keep up our friendship while our lives Inst, It is now of 
some standing — eight years I reckon : looking back over that 
time I can trace it disfinctly as a peculiar blessing to mo. 
You, I think, were the first person who led mo to think 
seriously at all, and certainly ever since you Xavol)ecna helper 
to all my best thoughts and purposes. And I know many 
others besides mo can say the same thirig. For all which, 
and your unceasing kindness and sympathy, may God bless 
you ! 


To Rev. IF. J. Butler, Vicar of Wantage. 

March G, 1858. 

My dear Butler, — Many many thanks for your kind letter 
and cheering words. I value them very much for old friend- 
ship’s sake, and because we do not agree in all our opinions ; 
‘ truth ajid bitterness ’ at once you will say : I trust not, but 
rather love and charity. I am quite aware that I am not 
altogether the kind of bishop that you desire to see, but I 
assure you I go to my diocese with the humble hope that I 
may be thoroughly in earnest in my work, and impartial and 
ready to appreciate and encourage Christian goodness wherever 
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I find it. //Wh en one has to try to pui'ify English society in 
India on the one hand, and to make war on Vishnu, Buddha, 
and Mahomet on the other, the less that we think of party i 
feuds within Christ’s Church the better. Yes, you havo^ 
triumphed; I am already half o, doctor: the grace passed on 
Thursday, and a scarlet hood has arrived. 

I .siipjiose that wo shall not go till autumn. An earlier 
departure seems useless, for we cannot go at once, and to start 
an Indian life in summer is said to be mere folly. I should 
like to come to Wantage, but will make no promise yet. I 
have got some books on India, an aidu de camp from Oxford 
to take most wf my teaching off my hands, and wish to stay 
liere ([uietly, keep the general government of the school, read 
and ])repare for the unknown but mod formidable future. 

Ik-rhaps T may try to make out a lecture on India, but I 
vill pi’omise nothing at present. Meantime, I am sure you , 
will .sdimdirnes pray tliat God’«^ jiles.sing may be with your old 
hchuolfclluw in work which he neither asked for nor desired. 


From a former Tiipil, 

Wednesday, May 12, ISfiS. 

As f cannot c(tme up t/o see your consecration I shall like 
to write to you once more, for the last time, before the name 
hy winch I have known you for more than sixteen years has 
cca-cd to lx* the beginning of my letters to you. I wish that 
1 could have been at the service to-morrow, but I did not see 
h(n\ 1 could get away from my work, and perhaps it is as well 
as ]| IS 1 sliall be at my ordinary work while you are being 
consi-o-ated to another and more important part of God’s 
work, iind T shall gladly hail tlie thoughts which this remom- 
hi.ince will bring with it, while I am trying to extract Greek 
and liiuin prose from reluctant boy.s, as lielping me to realise, 
'"■hat it is so easy to hold as an opinion, that my daijy work 
made the real hearty service pf God if I am ever to 
scue Him in another way in His own immediate presence. 1 
• o not doubt that Ho will be with you by His spirit to-morrow, 
and in your new work; and I pray that He will give you 
nchly that love and strength and wise judgment* which are 
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Hia own most precious blessings to those whom Ho chooses to 
be His servants. Our Lord and Saviour, yours and mine, I 
trust will surely show Himself more clearly to you ‘year by 
year, and help you to enlarge His kingdom, and by doing His 
will to know Him perfectly. I do not like to speak of any 
sorrow that it will bo to me to lose you at such a time as this, 
and so I must turn to the other view and be thankful, as for a 
most treasured gift, that for all these years your friendship 
and counsel and help and influence have been near mo, and 
8haj)cd my views of life, and led me to bridge over the chasm 
between the common and the Christian life. You know that 
I have sometimes tried to hint at this ; and though I am not 
much in the habit of speaking out strong feelings, for it is 
better noff yet once for all, before we ct^ise to bear the relation 
we have borne so long, 1 should like to say that if Christianity 
,is, or is to bo, to me a living principle and not a weary burden, 
it is to you that I oWe it. ^ ^ 

To an old Fupit^ a Layman^ written on the morniny of hU 
Consecration, 

May 13, 1858. 8.15 a.m. 

I will send you the last familiar signaturoj-tlio last, tliat is, 
unless r live to lay down this burthen and spend an old age in 
England, which 1 am not sure that I di'sird — and which, at all 
events, I can most truly say that I leave cheerfully and con- 
in God’s hands. A thou.sand thanks for your letter, 
which is a great comfort. Let my last pre.sbytcral avowal be 
a declaration of my convicth)n that your work, if done in the 
faith of Christ, is as much His work as mine. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


A.l HVAr. — FAUKWKf.L TO FRIENDS IN' KNOI.AND — CAIRO MAHOMETAN 

U "TlVAlS-^-BlRTHDAY THOUGHTS — ARRIVAL AT C VI.Cl TTA- -INSTALLATION 
IN lin; CATHEDRAL — STATE OF AFFAIRS IN INDIA — I’OSITII^ OF THE 
NATURE OF THE VoRK TO RE DONE— BETTERS. 


'I'ln: b(‘st introduotior^ to the Bishop’s Indian life is the 
follow iii^r extract from his journal, written two days after 
Icaviii^^ Eni^dand : — 


Sv./.’/Rftfr 27, 1858.— I will try now to begin a regular 
jonniid of my Indian episcopate. I have kept many diaries 
and memoranda before of a private character— this possibly 
may coidain^ome tilings of more general importance. May 
nil that IS in it wbetber per.sonal or domestic or public, be 
''ntlen iri tlie love of Jesus Christ, with the great objects to 
Hell I have devoted myself constantly before me, in thank- 
Inliuss to (Jod for jiast mercies, with the liope and oflfor'l after 
I'rcs,.ni and future usefulness .steadily in view, in dependence 
‘>11 IS protection, and with the one desire to consecrate mv 
pruate and public life to His glory. 

Several ‘last things’ in England were solemn and appro- 
pnate. My last sermon was to the Augustinians, the students 

I ^ blessings to 

;H |a My last regular Sunday service was in. Canterbury 
^ a hedra,, the birthplace of English Christianity, and endeared 
o mo pnvately by the thought of Stanley. My last service of 

i " hold „'7 'I Abbey, where I worshipped in 

Mv ^ consecrated to the office of Bishop, 

last visit was to Woybridge, to the grave of dear Cony. 
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beare, my closest and in one sense my oldest friend. We 
were accompanied to the steamer at Southampton by friends 
and relations of many ages, and representing different classesr 
of valued intimacies and close ties ; and though these partings 
were full of sorrow, yet we separated, not, I trust, as those 
who have no hope, but in the belief tliat we are in the hands 
of a loving Fatlier, whose tenderness has not failed us in time 
past, and wdl not fail us in time to come. 

In Egypt, that strange connecting link between Europe 
and Asia, the party made a ten days’ halt. It was a break 
in 'the outward voyage, resolved upon by the Hisliop ’ 
directly he knew that India was his destined spheri; of 
work. To him the temptation was irresistible to seize 
perchance this only opportunity in his life to visit tlie 
Pyrantids ; to linger among the many sights of Cairo, tlie 
‘(hiteway of the East’; to cast a/** passing glance at two 
Eastern Churches, the Armenian and the (’optic; and to 
learn sonudliing biTore reaching India of the outward 
aspects of ]\lahometanism. With this latter object in 
vi(‘W, the sojourn was well timed. Two sights were 
witnessed, both most strange to English eyes, both dei'ply 
peiu'trated with the spirit and the fanaticism of Ldamism. 
The one was the presentation to tlie Pasha ofithe Mahmel, 
or sacred canopy, which during tlie previous year had been 
placed over tlu' Kaaha at Mecca ; the other was the Doseh, 
the concluding ceremony of the same f(‘stival, whim a 
slieykh of great sanctity rides over the bodies of dervishes 
lying prostrate for the purpose. The first of the sights, 
picturesque, amusing, oriental in the highest degree ; the 
lattc'r, a wild and extraordinary exhibition of borbarous 
orgies, were seen to equal advantage through tlie kindness 
of some of the English officials at Cairo. 

October 29 was the Bishop’s birthday. On board the 
steamer on the Indian Ocean he thus recorded the grave 
and earnest thoughts which that anniversary, wherever it 
found him, always evoked : — 



Itow little I tboiiglit on its last anniversary where and how 
tliis one would be spent ; and now what a number of hopes, 
fellrs, doubts, and misgivings disturb mo in spite of myself. I 
find it quite impossible on a day like this to avoid unprofitable 
or worse than unprofittible questionings as to the worth of the 
wliich has been put upon me: whether it was really 
iicLclful to make so utter a change in my life, to rend asunder 
M) many ties for a future all darkness and uncertainty. Nay, 
soiiu'titnos doubts force themselves upon me as to the reality 
(iCtlic message which I am to deliver, still more as to my own 
litne.vs to deliver it in circumsttince.s so wholly new. I trust 
tliat all the^e temj)tations to distrust and even unbelief will, 
lt\ Ciod’s blessing, bo dispelled when work really begins, and 
til. it H(* who called mo to the task will help mo to perform it. 
The monotony and want of occupation on board sliip doubtless 
eiieourago such evil thoughts; perhaps it is better to put Wiem 
away at once, not to inddlg# them by dwelling on them even 
111 hopes of compiering them, but to use the simple prayer, 
/. /'/, / help Thou viij unbcllrf^ because I am quite 

e- ifain of my earnest desire to believe in tlio greatness of my 
in(s>ag(' and the value of my oflice, and to try and realise to 
mNvt lf the promise of Habakkuk, repeated by St. Paul and 
ii"pn.priatedji)y Luther The just shall live hp his faith. 0 
1 '>! (1, grant that as this new year of my life must be one of 
t.ie mo^t irnporftint through which I have passed or shall pa.ss, 

S ' n may he most largely blest to me and mine by the help of 
1 hv Holy KSpirit, through Jesus Christ our Saviour. * 

At rialle and ATadras brief halts of a day were ;nade. 
A ulimpsi* of church work at both these places, together 
'' Ih a kind reception from the rc.spective bishops and 
" clergy, formed a fitting introduction to his 

diocrse. This was reached on November 13, and his 
Journal will best describe an all-important mogient in his 

life. 


>afurihiy, iSiovemhcr 13. — At half-past six thi.s morning we 
'Hre steaming up the Hooghly. The famous approach to 
ii cutta is rather very pretty than very grand*; you pass one 
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Landaome villa after another, each standing in a compound 
green -with luxuriant foliage, and at last anchor just opposite 
Bishop’s College, which is a truly academical building, and 
quite a startling sight in an Indian landscape. As soon as we 
stopped, people came flocking on board to greet friends and 
relatives, among them Archdeacon Pratt ; and with him I was 
soon after rowed to the shore of my own diocese in a govern- 
ment bo.at with a Union Jack flying at the stern. In two 
carriages left by the late bishop to his successor we all drove 
along an uninteresting road to the cathedral, opposite to 
which stood tlio largo and hand.some liouse, which wo are to 
learn to look upon as our Indian home. ^ 

May God help us to make it a happy and, as far as wo are 
concerned, a Christian home : may it be a house where He is 
Bciwcd and His glory promoted, and His great Name loved and 
]i()nouK)d. l^lay He also vouclisafe to accept our humble and 
liearty thaidvs for the many mercies« \^hich have marked our 
vo^-age here, for our freedom from illness and danger, for 
having brought us safely to this land to which He has called 
us. Lord help us to dedicate our new life to I’heo, and make 
mo a faithful pasior, a guide and a father to Thy children in 
this land, both to those who know Thee and to those who are 
in ignorance of d’hy love, through Jesus Christ 0114 Lord. 

Noventher 14 . — I was installed this morning in the 
cathedral at 10 o’clock at the beginning of rnofning service. 
The building is too much like a great hall inside ; outwardly 
it cottainly a very pleasant .sight from our windows, and 
will bo yet pleasanter when the roof is altered. I like the 
spire : this and (he chimes and the green compound, or close 
as it really is, bring England back to us continually. 


The change in the episcopate of Calcutta occurred at a 
remarkable crisis. The venerable Daniel Wilson had lived 
to see India convulsed by a great military rebellion which 
was not suppressed at the time of Ids death. His long ad- 
ministration of the See had been marked ‘ by a zeal which 
age could not chill, and by an open-handed charity and 
liberality which have been rarely equalled.’ But it will 
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])o thought no disparagement to his noble life to say that 
tlie last six or eight years were characterised rather by 
ripened piety than by active church work. During the 
inutiny lie had encouraged others to be courageous in 
(bidV name, and tlieii he fell asleep, bequeathing a wide 
held of labours and responsibilities to his successor. Such 
ot tlu'se as appertained to the Churcli in lier missionary 
(di:uaet(T jiossessf'd at tliat time peculiar interest. Amongst 
the many (pn'stions to wliich tlie mutiny gave rise, that 
*of missions obtained in England, in 1857, a political pro- 
minence such as they had not received since 1813. The 
oNain^idisation of India became a conspicnons topic, and 
.some e\tr(*me and opposite simtiments on the subject again 
toiiiid ut terance. The theory that the presence ofmtSsion* 
:un*s midangered our ddlninions had still some adherents ; 
the Hihle, nntettered and compulsory, was once more a 
watchword with the large party who have always pleaded 
7(‘a]oibly, but iinpulsivcdy, in bcdialf of India. Calm and 
niodcrate view's were Indd by many others no less earnest 
in tlie cauj^e, who surv(*\(‘(l thoughtfully tln^ crisis and its 
dillit-ult ies, and urged the need of wisdom no less than 
ot /eal ill (h'^ling with tlnun. A (hieper sense of Christian 
dnfv and resjionsihility on the part of England towards 
India was, howeviu*, rnon* geiKU'ally awakened, and 
pi.ictical measures followed upon the discussions that the 
'inoxtioii (‘\cited. Aqipeals for labourers in that gnsit 
tnld ot evangelistic work were made wdth increased 
uigciicv ; a sjiecial tund was opened for Indian missions; 
nussnniary studentships were projected at the two nni- 
'or.Mtios ; missionary studentship as.sociations were formed 
m s(mie diocese.s. The Church at hom^i was •thus review- 
ing her responsibilities and infusing fresh vigour into her 
Imlian mission work, when a new bishop was sent forth 
In quicken the energies and regulate th (3 labours of mis- 
f'iniiaiies of Christ in the East, to build up again from its 
fains a Church distressed and desolate and baptized in 
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blood/ * At the moment that Bishop Cotton landed Jn 
India, the royal proclamation was sounding? the first notes 
of peace and p^oodwill through a land over which bitter- 
ness and fanaticism were still brooding ; the tempest of 
the great nibellion was dying away in the final campaigns 
of Glide and Berar ; English supremacy was reasserting 
itself in all parts. Missionaries had resumed their wonted 
labours, and were restoring the many native Christian 
settlemimts wliieli the mutiny had turned into waste places. 
Strong in tlie strcngtli of tlie message tliey unjiertook to 
deliver, and with faith dcepmied by tlie trials and the de- 
liverances so lately encount(*red, they seemed prepared to 
work on in patient hope and to face with stialfast resolu- 
tion'^that aggravated hostility to^ the Christian’s creed 
which all acknowledged to be dfie inevitable legacy from 
the recent conflict between alien races. 

ProiniiU'iitly, however, atv the evangelistic duti(‘S inci- 
dent to the S(‘e of (hleutta w(‘re at that time brought for- 
ward, tlie right ordering of the existing Church had an 
equal claim on the thoughts of its chi(‘f pastor. The 
Europeans and Eurasians forming this Church are found 
through the hmgtb and breadth of the hnftl, in consider- 
able numbers in the large cities, in smaller communities 
els('wkere, sometimes in almost total isolation in remote 
districts. Tlu'y btdong to all grades, from the civil and 
military siu'vants of (rovernment down to tlie most un- 
cared-for waiuh'i’er thrown adrift upon the world. For 
these several classes, in their temptations, their troubles, 
their loneliness, the ministrations and ordinances of the 
Church are urgently required. The obligations to sup- 
ply them Ifad deepened witli every extension of British 
territory, and had taxed the energies of leaders of the 
Anglican Church for more than fifty years ; but it pro- 

* ‘ Con^erration Sermon/ by Rev. Charles J.Vaughan D.D , Westminster 
Abbey, 1808. 
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mised to press with more than ordinary weight when, in 
*1858, English troops were unusually numerous, and 
Eivdish settlers and mechanics were preparing, under the 
chaiu’-e of policy on the restoration of peace, to seek em- 
ployment and fortune in India in far larger numbers than 
}i(‘retofore. The resources which the English Church 
liad at command represented in unequal proportions the 
two principh‘8 of State endowment and voluntary aid. 
Tlu‘ relations which the new Imperial Government assumed 
towards^ the ecclesiastical department of the State kept 
Gicse two principles in view. At no previous time since 
the creation of an established Church in India had the 
SupreiiK; Government evinced a more sincere desire to 
ficknowhMlge the work which the Church had to (k), or a 
f^nater disposition td* stnmgthen her hands. But it 
lu'came evident at once, that help would be afforded by 
the encoiiragcnnent of voluntary efforts after expansion 
and development within her borders, rather than by direct 
lllerea^e to tlie ecclesiastical arm of the Indian service, 
harly in the stalf of State chaplains was increased 
hy ten ; but the numerous European regiments impera- 
ti\ely calleckfor this addition, and the arduous duties of 
two preceding years had sent home so many chaplains 
invalnh'd, that the gain w.as scarcely perc(!ptibl^. The 
Mipply of ministers from other sources was inadequate to 
the deTiniud, and the dearth of cleigy continued to create 
a .staiiiling difficulty in all ecclesiastical arrangements. 

Snell was tlie general aspect of the see when it passed 
into fresh hands at the close of 1858. There was no 
greater pia^ssure of daily routine work than any one with 
good hiijxiiKfSs habits and fair physical powers could easily 
acc<»m]>li>h, even in a tropical climate ; no greater questions 
of ecelesiastical discipline were likely to arise than 
av(‘rage tact and judgment could settle. It was the 
resptmsibility rather than the toil o^ the office that 
weighed most upon the new bishop. He felt from the 
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first, not only that he stood as the chief representative of 
Christianity to the native races, hut that he had also io 
lead the Church of England in lier efforts to provide for 
the welfare of organised Christian congregations. The 
needs of these congregations in all their variety and dis- 
' tinctiveness were at once discerned. Their recognition 
became the key-note of his administration of tlie see, his 
whole career being specially marked by the untiring 
industry witli wliich he negotiated alike with 8l;ate 
authorities and with private individuals, the ways and 
means for proinoting the Church’s efficiency. Eearlessly 
and hopefully many English friends had seen him go 
forth, but it was necessarily a work of time to inspire 
similar confidence on the scene of his labours, lie landed 
in I^dia with singularly few linkij, either of kindred or 
friendsliip to connect him with the couniry, and he had 
no name in the ranks of either of the two great Chureli 
parties ; he was in all senses a stranger among strangers. 
During many months he was little known ; lie was 
engaged in feeling his way quietly and witli cliaracteristic 
reserve. ■His early sentiments towards India were 
prompted by thoughtful earnestness rather than by soul- 
stirring enthusiasm ; he realis(‘d it as a field for the 
exercise of a man’s highest mental powers ; he was pre- 
pared “to watch with ki'cn intellectual interest the course 
of every \^hstern inlluenee brought to bear on lOastorn 
minds; he was full of calm and just recognition of tlie 
difficulties wliich surround the moral and spiritual 
relations of Ihighmd with her great dependency. The 
unusual gravity of his countenance at the moment that he 
set foot on the shor(‘s of his diocese, vast in extent, 
more vast in* the variety and complexity of its interests, 
testified to the solemnity of spirit with which he entered 
on the work that was awaiting him. 

His early occupations included the patient study of two 
vernacular languages, inspection of schools and missions 
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oun^roo-ated in and about Calcutta, and interconrso with 
tiiiv who could be sources of information, Tlie following 
letters will serve to give some early impressions, and to 
sliiidow forth the various lines of work with which, as time 
passed on, he vigorously identitied himself. 


To Trofcs^or Conlnijton* 

November 18, 1858. 

. . . Tltcro plainly will be plenty to do. Tho Bishop is a 
kind of ^linister of Ecclesiastical Affairs, and decides on the 
ioiiM of all Governnicnt chaplains, besides receiving coni- 
plidnts ai:ainst them, of which there have been three since I 
came. Jf ho kce})s on good terms with the Government, his 
])()\ver over them is much greater than that of an English 
hishoj) over his iiicnmbents. Then ho is trustee of iu‘arly all 
tli(' religious, educational, and charitable institutions in tho 
town, including some of a most miscellaneous character ; for 
instance', in one, one of my chief co-trustees is a Mahometan 
pi'ince. 

I am aksc) on the senate of the new Calcutta University, 
which is to examine for B.A. degrees next March. Then 
there arc, of^cour.se, the more purely spiritual functions. I 
liavc announced my fii'st ordination Jbr Jainiary 25, tlio day 
on wdiieli I was myself ordained deacon, and my first cou- 
lirmation for Eebrnary 2, on wdiicli days I and my \^ork will 
not. [ lio})c, be forgotten by friends in hhiglaiid. Most of tho 
Indian ollieials with whom 1 have had short interviews seem 
tf> ae<jiiiesce in tlie India Bill, and to hope that it will do good, 
hy making the Indian Minister one of the chief men in tho 
(.abiiiot j so that they expect always a better ruler than they 

^ * tins and other letters in tho following pages wiil now, after Mr. 

( '<riiiipt.)n s early death, be read with heightened interest by many who 
kiu-w tlio closeness of tho intimacy that existed between him and the 
bi'-hop. E.ioh possessed a warm and faithful heart, and a friendship 
bill t iijxni a constant interchange of thought about many things, both grave 
and g.iy, was neither cooled by time nor weakem^ by distance. Mr. 
CouingUjn died in October 1869. 
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used to get when, as President of the Board of Control, his 
offioo was only reckoned one of secondary importance. 

The interest and possible magnitude of our work here is, I 
think, gradually opening upon me : a great impulse was given 
to this feeling by an interview with a youth who was converted 
and baptized at eighteen. He was disgusted with Hinduism 
on two grounds: (1) the crimes of the gods; (2) the de- 
grading prostrations required from his caste (Sudra) by the 
Brahmins ; and the arrogance and rai)acity displayed, in con- 
sequence, by these authorised priests and teachers. Christian- 
ity attracted him, in the first instance, by its moral, precepts, 
and by its tendency to civilise, by overthrowing ciiste and 
teaching all men self-respect and independence. Yet he prefers 
Hinduism to the atheism into which many of the educated 
young men are rapidly falling. Hinduism operates as some 
sort of moral check, whereas tlwese uid)elievers give full 
licence to their passions and impuhses. The evil often begins 
by their casting off Hindu observances before they are con- 
vinced that they are needless ; for instance, many neophytes 
of the ‘ Young Bengal ’ school go and eat their tiffin at liotels, 
with a lingering feeling that it is wrong, ‘ whereby their hearts 
are hardened, and they get to do things which ar(r really bad.’ 
A striking illustration, 1 thought, of ‘Whatsoever is not of 
faith is sin,’ 

You will not doubt that I sympathise truly and heartily 
with your anxieties about tlie health of your parents, and lam 
glad that I spent those few hours at Boston, as enabling me 
to do so more really. 

Pimy do not think that I am uninterested in comparisons 
between Eton and Rugby, and in edueatioual matters of other 
kinds, especially such as are connected with the universities. 
Ou the contrary, I feel as to my past schoolmaster life, ‘ If I 
forgot thee, may my right hand forget her cunning.’ . . . 

Some crov\^ were enjoying the fragments of a meal which 
had been eaten in the open air hy some oflieers. An adjutant, 
a great cai-rion bird, approached : all the crows dispersed, 
except one unlucky wight, who ventured to stop and finish his 
sliare ; the adjutant instantly swallowed the crow whole, who, 
as ho descended into his stomach, was heard to utter a farewell 
Cttie. This storv is chieflv for the benefit of R B Smifli 
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To the Bev. Dr. Stanley. 

February 28, 1859. 

If yon thought of my former work with you during the 
Fulliain ordination, you may imagine how oftem recollections 
of you returned to me during my own first ordination. There 
^^ere five candidates. The chief interest ceritred in the tliree 
nuiives from the NW. as pastors for native congregations. 
Tiieir appearance was singular, as they were arrayed entirely 
in ^^hite, always coming shoeless into my presence, and with 
wliite tifi’hans. T certainly felt it an impressive moment when 
I was conducted to my chair witliin the rails, and the arch- 
deacon advanced up the aisle, with the candidates after him, 
a!id })re.scnled three heathen-born Hindus, brought down from 
the very centre of war and anarchy to be ordained nfinisters 
of tlie (ios})el of Peace. ••Soon after the ordination a series of 
confirrnutiojis began, coupled with much scliool inspecting, and 
SI toui’ to Krislinagiir, Burdwan, and other important phices. 
At the confirmsition I hammered through the service in 
Ih-ngali, but gave rny harangues in English, which were inter- 
preted, sentence by sentence, by one of the missionaries 
present. ?^nd now what do I think of the missions ? Tliey 
ai'e very like well-ordered English country parishes, each with 
its church, j)ursonage, and schools ; cottages neat, people neat 
find tidy, schools decidedly good. But undoubtedly very little 
i'' doing in the way of adding to the converts (at least in the 
placi's just visited), though great care is taken to keep the 
existing converts and their descendants in the right path. 
Eertainly able men arc waiited. Few of the missionaries appear 
to me (|uite up to tlie mark of battling with acute Hindu or 
Maliometan disputants. Some of them are Germans in English 
orders, and, among many disadvantages, this fact at least has 
the advantage of introducing more taste and romance into the 
missions than some of the stricter English puritans would 
toUrate or appreciate. In two places the singing of the 
Bengal congregations was quite beautiful, and there was 
always something picturesque about our reception. I had 
very interesting interviews with two of thef native Christians, 
whom the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal has just appointed 
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to bo depiity-ranglstrates. I talked a long time with each 
about tho influences which had led to their conversion, theitr 
difficulties, and tho prospect of Christianity making way 
among tho educated classes. Undoubtedly tho English do 
not treat th(3so people properly. The two whom I saw were 
as comjiletely gentlemen as yo.u could desire to see, and were 
now Government officers in responsible and prominent posi- 
tions. Yet some of the English functionaries thought it 
impossible to ask them to dinner, and one spoke of natives in 
a rude and unkind way in the presence of one of them. I am 
glad to record that a Rugby man, in the school-house in 
Arnold’s time, and though now a lligh-Churchrnan, one wlio 
devoutly reverences his memory, has given a baiujuet on j)ur- 
posc for the deputy-magistrate at his station, and asked all the 
aristocracy of tho place on tho occasion. 

•* 

To Arthur Watson^ Esq. 

Ifinhop’s raluoc', Calouttii, May 1, 18o9. 

This is a bad time to write to you, for the hot weather is at 
its height, and therefore very little is going on, so that the 
materials for a letter are few, w'hile at the same time tho 
power of getting through necessaiy work is less, ami so one’s 
inclination to extra occupation is diminished. Resides the or- 
dinary evils of the hot weather, I am troubled by a develop- 
ment of it called the ‘prickly heat,’ a sort of i-asli wdiich does 
one no real harm ; in fact, it is a sign of lu'alth ; but I certainly 
find it disagreeable, and very oflen f desire to spend the whole 
afternoon on tho sofa n'ading ‘ Erederic the Great,’ wdiich was 
brought by the penultimate mail, and is now my only light 
literature. 

I have read, not ’s sermon of wdiich you speak, but a 

sketch of it in the ‘ Saturday Review,’ and I understand its 
general purport from having road Comte’s ‘Catechism,’ or at 
least a good tleal of it. Doubtless positivism teaches us some 

important moral truths, but it is amazing to me how can 

fail to see that Christianity has also taught them for tho last 
eighteen centuries. If anyone really maintained that t he 
Gospel does not tell us to live for others, in the face of our 
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Lord’s declaration, * Love one another as I have loved you,’ or 
that it makes us indifferent to the true happiness of the world, 
and the desire of improving it, and doing every duty which we 
undertake conscientiously and thoroughly, he must be wilfully 
blind and ignorant. Doubtless some Christians hai^ spoken 
foolishly about entire separation from the world under all cir- 
cumstances, and have divided our spiritual altogether from 
o\ir secular duties, but this is a Tropfc/dair/c of Christianity, not 
Christianity itself, and to remedy it we need not throw away 
our faith in eternity — our consolation in sorrow, our chief 
^/lotive power to true holiness. So there should be no dallying 
with this tjevv religion. 

r must end. One word as to the magnificence of the flower- 
ing trees here. Imagine groat trees rising to the top of the 
Avimlows in our drawing-room (a first floor not a ground floor 
room) absolutely laden with huge bunches of orange and scarlet 
flowers. They are quite gorgeous. 


To C. P. Ilhert. 

Bishop’s Palace, Calcutta, May 22, 18/)9. 

I have not much to say this time, and you must prepare for 
a stu[)id lel^hr. The truth is that I am oppressed by a languor 
and weakness against which I struggle in vain. I am quite 
well, sleep only too much, and eat and drink as much as is 
good for me. But all my energies seem melting away, and in 
writing a sermon or even so commonplace a coinpositidn as an 
address to the Governor- General on the Queen’s birthday, I 
fel l as if my power of expressing my thoughts and construct- 
iiiLT sentences were gone. The doctor says that it is only the 
cth et of my first hot weather, that I must not bo surprised 
and discouraged, and that I sluill come all right soon. We 
lia\o been getting up some lectures addressed to educated 
natives, who form the class for whom least is* done in the 
enltivatiou of the intellect. They are all well trained in 
English in the Govenmient colleges, and are in some respects 
unpleasing; but tbere are points about them which are more 
hopeful, and at all events they must not be neglected, as they 
are becoming the most important class in Bengal. 
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The lectures were designed not to be of a directly missionary 
character, but to treat on subjects of general interest, regarded 
from a Christian point of view, and intended to rouse these* 
young Bengalis to the fact that Christianity is not a local or 
national religion of the West, as Brahminism is of the East, 
nor, again, a system of outward ceremonies and abstract 
doctrines, but a principle intended to pervade the whole of 
human life, all moral speculations and actions. 

The programme is as follows : — 

Bessons suggested by the Early History of India. 

St, Augustine (of Africa). 

The EmpcTor Julian. ^ 

The Institutes of Henu (the Hindu lawgiver) and Educa- 
tion. 

Dr. Arnold. 

Twoiof them have already taken place, and ilie success, as 
far as securing auditors goes, has been ‘Coin})letc. The room 
was crammed by Bengali young men, and just round the 
lecturer’s desk sat a few Europeans. I opened the jmmeed- 
ings on the first niglit by a brief explanation of the objc'ct of 
the lectures, and tlien road Arnold’s prayer, which I used with 
you in the sixth, slightly alt(‘red and adapted to the occasion, 
to which 1 requested the audience to lisfen, and torjoin in as 
far as possible. 

Then came the first lecture — hearty, earnest?, and well- 
written, sometimes eloquent, but too generally deficient in 
historical detail, hardly corresponding to its title, since the 
lecturer treated exclusively of the Mahonndan period, and in 
its conclusion more directly like a Christian sermon than was 
expedient. On the following Tuesday, we had Dr. Kay on 
Augustine — an admirable lecture, extremely interesting, most 
graceful and touching in its language, and exceedingly well 
adapted to the Bengalis, who at the end applauded it in a 
manner which, for their lazy temperaments, may be called 
vociferous. THb scene, as wo came out on the first night, of 
groups of Bengalis in their white garments standing about the 
steps of the lighted building, discussing the lecture, with the 
bright clear ivory moonlight of India around them and above 
them, was oue of the most picturesque that I ever saw. One 
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longed to bo able to contemplnte it with something more (ban 
ail artistic feeling, and to believe that the lectures might, by 
Clod’s blessing, take some permanent hold on their hearts and 
heads. The lectures were the occasion for an absurd piece of 
caution on the part of a Government official. We had to give 
tlieni in an inconvenient place, instead of a very convenient 
one. Lectures are commonly given, on all kinds of miscel- 
laneous subjects, in the theatre of the Medical College, and 
the principal of the College readily assented to our use of the 
room. The arrangement, however, was stopped by an official, 
lest the Government should bo mixed up with the missionary 
'\tork. I certainly thought this refusal unworthy of a sensible 
man, and it is the only instance which I have seen of that 
cnwanlicc about Christianity which religious people at homo 
(often unjustly) attribute to the Indian Government. 

The natives themselves showed their incapability of a;jpre- 
ciating this caution by evowding to the lectures to the amount 
of some four hundi‘(‘d, amt^asking with annoyance wliy they 
were sent to an out-of-the-way place, instead of going to the 
Medical College, to which they are accustoTiied on such occa- 
sions. One of them remarked ^o me that a man must know 
lilllcryf the Hengalis who supposed that the class for whom 
tliese h'ctures were de.signed shared the blunders of ryots and 
sepoys, and believed that they were to bo made Christians by 
force. 


To Mrti. Arnold. 

May 31, m9. 

I little thought when T wrote to you the other day, telling 
you of the pleasure whieh wo had experienced in Willy’s itisit 
to us, that my next letter to you would be so mournfully 
diflcrent. We were greatly shocked a week ago by the news 
ef his death. You will, T doubt not,' feel a mournful pleasure 
in anything whicli I can tell you about him. We enjoyed his 
visit greatly. lie wais particularly lively and agrt'ifeable, except 
wlien he was positively ill, and wo bad various intimate talks, 
re minding me of old days at Rugby. Sometimes these related 
to various forms of belief and unbelief now prevalent, and ho 
once or twice expressed a desire for some frqsh evidence of 
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Christianity, which should clear away difficulties relating to 
inspiration. ‘ But, after all,’ he said, ‘ there was no difficulty ' 
greater than to believe that the Sermon on the Mount was not 
divine.’ I was very glad that he had a pleasant interview 
with Lord Canning. You know that had written against 
him in the papers and spoken harshly of him. When Lord 
Canning heard he was here, ho sent for him qppd consulted 
liim eoufidentially on various questions relating to education, 
and AVilly returned certainly very favourably impressed with 
his courtesy, kindness, and desire to do his duty. We parted 
on February 8, when he went on board the steamer, and we 
must liavo left Calcutta at about the same moment : Jie home- 
wards, wo on our tour to Krislinagur and Burdwan. lie is, 
as wo humbly trust and believe, the first of the nine children 
who has gone to his Father, to a truer and a better homo than 
that hR^)py earthly one which he hoped to find with his mother ; 
and certainly, of all the nine, ho bow, not the fewest traces of 
his earthly father’s character. Everybody who has spoken to 
me about him regards his death as a real loss to India ; fdh, by 
his activity and abjlity in discharging his duties in the Punjab, 
ho had won himself grt'at credit, so that there w’ore few men 
of his ago who laid a higher reputation. 

Perhaps the point which most struck me about* him (com- 
pared with his language in ‘Oakfiehl’l was his thorough 
interest in this country, and keen en joyment of his work here. 
One day ho said, ‘ Well, I hope that the Tories are safe in 
office fo?’ three years.’ I cried out at this as very uidike his 
old oj)inions, and he said, ‘ Perliap.« it is wTong to view every- 
thing with reference lo India, but really I cannot help it, and 
as I believe Jjord Stanley to be the best man fonts now, I wish 
him to stay in, and therefore the Cabinet.’ Both to Lord 
Canning and to myself he expressed himself strongly in favour 
of the grant-in-aid system (the despatch of 1854), and urged 
mo to advocate it in my charge to the clergy at my visitation, 
lie always h^d a Greek Testament on his dressing-table; 
taking it up casually one day, I saw that on the first page was 
the date of his wife’s death. It would bo interesting to you 
now’, and to his children here.after, to possess this, as it was 
probably used by^him as long as the power to use it was left. 
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The last day we talked about you, and he took great pleasure 
in my telling him about my visit to Fox How, and how happy 
anJ honoured your life there had appeared to me. 


To ike Rev. Dr. Vaughan. 

August 1850. 

Many thanks for your letter, which I answer now, in order 
to express my regret and annoyance at the manner in which 
— -• was treated about St. Paul’s School. I am very sorry 
that my desire for your intervention has turned out such a 
signal failure, and only gave you trouble without any corre- 
sponding fruit. I have taken an opportunity of expressing 
my objection to the selection of a treatise on regeneration as a 
text-book of Church doctrine, and my desire that persons of 

’s sentiments should not be excluded from the diocese. 

... I have written to Mr. ■; in much the same strain as 

my m^ute to tlie Governors. Enougli of this, which has 
vexed me a good deal, and, I fear, troubled you. We had our 
Thanksgiving-day on July 28. It went off, I hope, well. The 
(fOvernor-General and Council came to the Cathedral in sta^e, 
and took part in the service drawn up by me, and listened 
with decorous attention to niy discourse. The Thanksgiving- 
day ended by a great banquet at Government House, where I 
was struck by t|je genuine, hcart-fejt gratitude which Lady 
Canning expressed. ‘ 1 thought it at one time hardly possible,’ 
she said, ‘ that I should see this day ; that the war must have 
gone on far beyond the time when we should have quitted 
India.’ With this exception nothing has been stirring : the 
hot woatlier and rains are always the dead time of the year. 
We want a Gladstone to restore our tinance.s, and generally a 
little more vigour and speed of action might be infused into 
tlie councils of the State. 


a 
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CHAPTER V. 


PRtMAIlY ('UAQGK — DKrAHTURU FROM CALCUTTA ON VISITATION— RKNARKS— 
rKSlIV’WL’K — DIIAUAMSAIA — SIMT.A — I.IIK AT SIMT,A— OtFAIiTCKK FROM 
SIMT.A FOR MC.SSoruiK ANH NAINKK TAl, — RAKKIILY CAMI’ l.IFK IN OUBK 
— RICTUUN TO CALCUTTA— THE HISHof’s WAV OF LUK WHILE 1 RAVELLING — 
Ills WORK ON VIS1TATU)N — IILS INl’ERKSI’ IN SOI DIERS — His JOURNALS — 
EXTRACIS IROM llll'M — INTEREST IMPARTH) 'TO THE HKST VISITATION 
HT THE RliCKNT MUTINY — JOURNAL E^XTRACl'S IIEAUING UUON IT — 
li’TTEUS. 

In SKriEMBEU 1859, tlic Bishop gave liis primary Charge. 
The weather was very liot and trying, and the visitation 
in Calcutta was spread over two days. On tlio first 
the service consisted of the Litany and a sermon from 
Dr. Kay, tlie principal of BisliO])’s College, and tlie Holy 
Communion ; on the second day, after morning prayers, 
the Charge was deliverinl. It fell into tliree di\isiuns, 
and trciated of tlu^ r<‘lations of Oovernment witli Native 
odueation, of the condition of missionary progress, of the 
state of tlie European population, and the demands upon 
its special ininistm-s. Tlie first of these topics was at tliat 
time invested witli tlie liigliest interest. Tlie connexion 
of Govornmeiib with any Christian element in Native edu- 
cation ^vas still a suhjeet for controversy. The iMiitiny 
had revived tlie (piestion with an agitation and excite- 
ment whieli had not subsided in India in 1859 ; and many 
earnest nnui, besides professed missionaries, were awaiting 
with anxiety the legislation which was to follow the 
Queen’s proclamation, guaranteeing religious toleration 
towards all. « The state of the native mind could not be a 
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source of satisfactory contemplation to thoughtful ob- 
servers. While some of the older educated Hindus were 
inftenching themselves in ancestral orthodoxy, a younger 
generation was breaking loose from all faith, and scep- 
ticism and atheism seemed the only fruits reaped from the 
seed of Western culture cast upon India. On Christians 
wIh) desired to read aright the signs of the times, tlie duty 
pressed more heavily than ever of claiming that a free 
course should be granted to the Bible ; that, at least, 
it should be rendered not less accessible to lliiltlu stmh'nts 
than the secular knowledge so freely offered. The Bishop, 
ill surveying this great question, took his stand upon the 
recent language of the Government. He pointed out that 
far from Ixdng retrogressive, the Secretary of Stat(‘’s 
Educational despatch of 1859, which was so seve^ely 
criticised, confirmed thlib’of 1854; that both permitted 
the presence of the Scriptures in the librari(‘s of Govern- 
luent schools, and that neither placed any restrictions on 
giving instruction, if voluntarily sought in other hours 
than those devoted to regular school studi(‘s. He was 
satisfied tluiE^this point once conceded and again ratified^ 
there remained no barrier raised by the rulers of lii^ia 
betw(‘en the ‘seeker after God’ and the tcaicher to whom 
he might care to turn. To his mind it afforded the oiu* 
fair and practical escape out of that dilmnrna, one horn 
of which was an official ban upon the Bible in Government 
schools, the other being its compulsory introduction, 
regardless of the consideration that the teachers must be, 
for the most part, heathens. On this latter point the 
Bishop iK'Vcr changed his ground. 

‘ When I consider ’ (so runs a passage in the Charge, 
written with all the acute personal feeling a^'cIi this 
aspect of the question invariably excited in him) ‘ how 
great, whether for good or evil, is the influence of the 
living voice and the contact of mind with mind, and how 
disastrous in religious teaching is the effect of the sup- 
(1 'I 
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pressed sneer, the vacant air of indifference, the doubting 
or hostile comment, I must maintain that it were alny^st 
better for a Bengali not to know that the Word of God 
exists than to hear it explained by one who regards it as 
an imposture and a delusion.’ Such concession or com- 
promise, great as it was, could at best be only partially 
satisfactory to one who viewed tlic divorce of religious 
from secular instruction as unnatural and calamitous at 
all times and for all races. He accpiicsced in it as repre- 
senting a period of transition, preparatory to that time, 
only tlien dimly foreshadow^'d, Avlicn Government, witli- 
drawing from ilie direct work of education, would limit 
itself to riding <he efforts of voluntary associations. He 
accepted it for India as tlie one onward step then practi- 
calAe, and I'.j knew tliat it was capable of indefinite 
expansion at th(‘ haiuls of secular teachers who were able 
and really religious men. 

As a matter of f.ict, the principles proclaimed by Go- 
\ eminent were more liberal than its practice. Orders 
issued by thi; late (^oiirt of Directors, strangely and need- 
lessly timid, were still unrepealed, and in* India official 
caution evinced such distrust of the voluntary Bible 
classes in Government buildings, that the' Bishop had to 
make yet again a strenuous and successful appeal in their 
behalt to the Governor-General. On the whole, however, 
the educational policy at that time was one to which he 
could give in his adhesion, and with which he could co- 
operate hopefully. To make others share this feeling 
was one aim of tlio Charge. He brought argument and 
calm Reasoning to bear n]>on a topic which had often lieen 
discussed with prejudice and impatience, and in doing so 
he occupied that posit iuii ot a peacemaker whicli was 
i‘([ually in accordance with his office and his own personal 
cliaracter. . Tlie language in which he pleaded for fair- 
ness and moderation was too temperate to satisfy some 
ardoni minds ; but it won for him, in the early months of 
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his Indian life, muck confidence from Grovernment and 
froTn many others also, who accepted it at the time, and 
were content to be guided by it in after years. The 
necessity for such arbitration has now almost if not 
wholly disappeared, but in those years it was not so. 
The susceptibilities of missionaries and their supporters 
on the one hand, and of Government officials on the otht'r, 
were at that time easily and quickly alarmed, and 
incidents were not wanting in the years immediately 
subsequent to the mutiny to show that the embers of 
mutual distrust could be quickened into hostility on any 
misunderstanding or supposed provocation. Wliile irrita- 
tion, remained the Bishop found his task in seeking to 
allay it, and in mediating between parties severed *far 
more by nlutual misuhdftrstanding than by any anta- 
gonism of principles. In the endeavour to raise men’s 
minds to a wider and more impartial contemplation of a 
much debated subject, he tlms sumjned up a long analysis 
of it : — 

I cannot buS express a wish that the word neutrality could 
be dropped in describing the relations of the British Govern- 
ment to religion.* It may be said that a word is not of much 
consequence ; and no doubt some word is necessary to express 
the facts that the State stands aloof from missionary enter- 
prises, and that, in the language of the Queen’s proclamation, 

‘ none shall be in anywise favoured, none molested or dis- 
quieted by reason of their religious faith or observances, but 
that all sliall alike enjoy the equal and impartial protection of 
the law.’ But the word neutrality (which is avoided in the 
proclamation) is liable to perpetual misconstruction, and has 
received it from certain Madras petitioners. Nor can I ever 
hear it without thinking of Our Lord’s warning, ‘^le that is 
not with me is against me.’ It is impossible for any thought- 
ful man to be really indifferent to the contest between two 
such principles as Christianity and Heathenism. Nor, in 
truth, can we claim to have been so when we hqve taken upon 
ourselves to decide that certain parts of the Hindu system are 
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immoral, and tp prohibit them by law. Passing from the 
word^to the principle intended to be expressed by it, there 
must arise, from the anomaly of a Christian Government 
ruling over a non-Christian population, a thousand delicate 
questions, as to the distinction between the private and public 
'Cti-pacity of State officers, and as to the acts which are lawful 
in one character and unlawful in the other. On these multi- 
farious difficulties I cannot enter further than to remind you 
that wc must not be hasty in censuring individual decisions ; 
for tjio task which our .rulers have before them in this matter 
is one demanding judgment, firmness, and candour in an 
unusual degrve. Wo must all acknowledge the principle of 
official non-mtervention ; coercion and favouritism are alike 
unchristian ; our heathen felhnv-subjects have an undeniable 
right to demand, in sim{)le justice, that no civil or military 
functionary should use his public •position for the purpose of 
making converts. 

On the other hand, it is quite true that the claims of indi- 
vidual liberty and of Christian conscience must he considered 
by Government as well as tbo duty of non-interferenee with 
tlie religions belief of their subjeets. The distinction will 
often bo so nice that wo are bound to abstain f.’om haixb and 
hasty judgments if the decision is not alwjiys in accordance 
with our own opinion. * 

A Charge which was charact(Tise(l as ‘ over moderate in 
tone, ami, if possible, too impartial in its statements,’ 
could not escape hostile criticism. Put concurrmice and 
approval c;ime from other <piarters where it was p(.‘ciiliarly 
valuable. To one home correspondent he wrote : — 

I have had a very kind letter from Mr. Venn, of the Clmrch 
Missionary, Society, about my Charge. Of course he does not 
quite like the part about the Bible in Government Scliools,bnfc 
admits that there is but little diffenmee betw^een his own plan 
and that which the Government has adopted, and which I 
defend, and about the rest of the Charge he writes with entire 
satisfaction. Moreover, the letter is very friendly in its tone, 
and as he is the person who has done most for, and knows 
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most about, missionary work (except actual missionaries), I 
dcP not heed some unfavourable, and, I t^link, very unfair 
criticisms which this part of the Charge has called forth. 

To another he wrote : — 

I have had a very satisfactory and pleasant letter from 
Captain Eastwick of the Indian Council about my Charge. 
IIo says he quite agrees with my remarks on the Santhal 
schools and the word weMfra/%, and that Sir Charles Wood, 
iu spite of strong opposition, has written out to sanction the 
university examinations in Butler and Paley. Besides other 
advantages, I fancy that this will retain Dr. Duff on the 
senate. 

The Bishop passed on from this question of promijient 
interest aild importance J>o the discussion of evangelistic 
labours as carried on by missionaries, and of the pastoral 
agency at work amongst Europeans. At so early a stage 
of his life in a new country, and with only a limited per- 
sonal experience of India, he disclaimed the right authori- 
tatively to enunciate opinions or prop<iund theories which 
wider knowledge might greatly modify. But his survey 
of the Church’iS work was comprehensive and suggestive ; 
Ids views on the .broad range that missionary labours 
ought to take, and on the wide scope afforded by the 
various classes of English- society for the best energies of 
chaplains, were clearly and impressively expressed. Words, 
perhaps anxiously looked for, were spoken at last, and 
were all the more forcible from the long and deliberate 
thought with which they had been penned. J5y many 
in India the Charge was accepted and welcomed as a 
valuable exponent of the Bishop’s mind on various topics. 
Long afterwards it was said that his wise and temperate 
language on the subject of the connexion of Government 
with religious teaching had been the means of laying 
that vital question to rest. It was no less true that the 
delivery of this primary Charge constituted, on other 
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grounds also, an epoch in his tenure of the See. From 
that date he ceased to be a stranger amongst his clergy, 
who now felt his strength and value as a guide and 
leader, and discerned how closely he desired to be knit 
with them in the bonds of common responsibilities and 
of a common work. The matured thought, conciliatory 
language, and intrinsic earnestness which characterised 
the first public utterance of his opinions, cast a light on 
his cliaracter in advance of his personal presence, which 
the unavoidably ephemeral intercourse with individual 
clergy during the long visitation about to ** commence 
might luive failed to afford. 

Immediately after the delivery of the Charge, the party 
in the Palace left Calcutta and entered upon that wander- 
ing lifii which was henceforth to. f)^ their lot inJndia. A 
month was spent in ascending the Ganges to Benares, and 
in halts at several of the earliest stations of British India, 
planted on the banks of that great highway of nature. The 
home of the travellers during this period was the official 
barge, kindly lent by the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
and towed by a Government steamer. Buff neither the 
great comfort nor the comparative coolness of the boat, nor 
the care of the doctor in charge of the party, could keep 
illness at bay ; and both the Bishop and hiscliaplain wore 
so prostrated by fever, arising from prolonged sojourn in 
tlie damp atmosphere of the river, that even the light 
duties of the small stations to be visited were often a 
matter of difficulty. The marvellous size of a tropical 
river can never fail to be impressive to English eyes. The 
Bishop wroUi of the mighty Ganges : ‘ It has given me an 
absolutely new idea such as I never drew from Elbe or 
Rhine or Tagus or Nile.’ But, except for this vast expanse 
of waters, the Ganges valley is painfully featureless. A 
dead flat extending for many hundred miles is only broken 
by the low range of the Rajinahal hills. Its soft and 
shifting soil, and the absence of stone, forbid the erection 
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of fine buildings near the river, and an unbroken tropical 
temperature reduces the dress and dwellings of the natives 
to a dull uniformity. A far more interesting section of the 
visitation journey opened at Benares, which, from its fine 
situation and Oriental character, is worthy to be called the 
gateway of Upper India. Though now left in comparative 
isolation by its distance from the main line of railway, it 
then stood forth conspicuously on the Grand Trunk Koad, 
the first in that succession of great cities which, either as 
tliorough fares of traffic or as monuments of Eastern rule 
and magnificence, still form centres of Hindu or Mussulman 
national life througli the breadth of the continent up to 
the frontiers of Afighanistan. From Benares the onward 
visitation route carried the travellers to Taicknow, Agra, 
Delhi, and Lahore. The ^limits of British territory were 
reached atPeshawiir in January 1860. Here the pleasant 
variety of a family party awaited tliem, as Sir Sidney 
Cotton was then commanding the frontier. Bight hospitably 
ho received his visitors ; he entertained them too, and Lord 
Canning also (whose vice-regal progress here, as in some 
other places coincided with that of the Bishop) in a manner 
highly congenijjl to himself, by grand displays of the 
picturesque army of European and native soldiery with 
which he overawed his Afridi neighbours. Jumrood was 
visited, an outlying fortress of Peshawur, from which a 
good view of the mouth of the famous Kyber Pass is ob- 
tained. Here some specimens of a wild frontier tribe 
showed themselves, all, even down to young boys, being 
armed with weapons significant of ‘ blood feuds ’ among 
themselves, and border forays on the English. From Pesha- 
wur the travellers retraced their steps over ^the dusty 
plains of the Punjab with such speed as palanquin travel- 
ling at three miles an hour could effect. From Amritsir a 
divergence to Kangra and Dharamsala brought tliem for 
tlie first time into the midst of grand Himalayan scenery ; 
from Ambala, a little later, the hills were again ascended, 
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and rest and a cool retreat were, early in April 1860, 
secured at Simla. 

During the next six months life flowed on serenely and 
uneventfully ; the Bishop during long quiet days pursued 
his usual employments with little interruption ; he wrote 
and corresponded for the good of the diocese, and read 
much for his own edification ; he shared regularly with the 
local cliaplain the Sunday ministrations to a lari:e con- 
gregation, and one week-day evening service, whi(;h was 
fairly attended. Bis greatest refreshment was drawn daily 
at Simla, as at like places in after years, from the beautiful 
walks and rides among the endless ranges of hills that sur- 
round and overhang the station. 

Early in October, the rest and refreshment of Simla 
came to an end, and the party entered upon one of the 
most fatiguing months they ever encountered. It was 
still far too hot in the plains to attempt travelling by day, 
and nine nights out of the month of October were spent 
in palanquins; and twice during the same period the 
steep and toilsome Jiscent of many miles of niountain road 
had to be pcufornnxl to bestow visitation on Mussourie 
and Nainee Tal, and the still more remote hill settlement 
of Almorah. At length, in the early days of November, 
Bareilly was reached, a large military cantonment, and a 
bright and animated native city in the healthy province 
of Kohilcund. Here a camp provided by Government was 
awaiting them, and as ‘ dwellers in tents ’ they traversed 
a great part of Oude, reached Benares and the grand 
Trunk Koad in January 1861, and Calcutta shortly after- 
wards. 

These iflonths, the general characteristics of which have 
thus been briefly sketched, had been chequered by some 
attacks of illness, but the path of the wanderers had been 
strewn with many blessings, and few coiitretempa had 
arisen to hinder progress through the vast extent of country 
traversed. Many successive days and weeks were una- 
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voidably unsettled and full of change, but the fatigues and 
distractions of travel never overpowered current business, 
or interfered with the tenor of the Bishop’s industrious 
life. His love of travelling and long familiarity with it 
enabled Jiim to find refreshment rather tlian excitement 
in all that crossed his path, and through great powers 
of abstraction, and the method and mental arrangement 
that pervaded his work at all times, there was not a day- 
light hour which, when he was in liealth, was not turned 
tu account.^ During long weary hours of dak travelling 
his love of reading came powerfully to his aid. He was 
an insatiable reader, and tliougli not an especially rapid 
one, tliere were few current works of note falling in with 
his tastes and occu])ations, of which he did not, when in 
India, make hirns(‘lf master. Neitlier did lie fail to recog- 
nise and appreciate the ‘ heaven-born power ’ of fiction to 
soothe and refresh in a weary hour. A good novel always 
had a plac(‘ among the standard works, papers, and 
pamphlets with whicli his carriage or palanquin was filled, 
its ])eriisal b(iing justified, as he wrote Inimorously in his 
diary, by ‘a long dak journey,’ or ‘a thermometer at 
90 °.’ 

The Bisliop’s work during the first visitation had to 
some exf-eiit a specific character, inasmuch as the ecclesi- 
astical, like the civil and military, machinery of the State 
had undergone a severe strain under the then recent shock 
of the mutiny. There was much to adjust and to reor- 
ganise to suit the altered condition of stations, and to 
meet military arrangements, then often temporary and 
imperfect, for the large European force in the country. 
Otherwise the business of this, tour of inspection was 
similar to that carried on in succeeding journeys during 
the next seven years. At almost all places where a halt 
was made, there were missionary and educational estab- 
lishments to be inspected ; there were the Government 
chaplains to be visited, and stimulated in their work by 
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counsel or assistance ; there were lonely and outlying 
communities of Christians to be remembered, and, so far 
Bs was possible, their spiritual needs supplied. Among 
the more strictly ministerial avocations of Church services 
and preaching, ministrations to soldiers held a distinct 
and prominent place. 

The Bisliop, from the earliest days of his Indian life, 
discerned in an English regiment a boundless field for 
pastoral energy, llis sermons addressed to a military 
congregation were often as close and individual in their 
application as tliose which had been preached *of old to an 
audience of school-boys By Bible classes held during 
temporary sojourns at hill stations, by visits to the hospitals 
as he passed from one cantonment to another, he came into 
personal though temporary contact with tlie men. He 
always regarded the absence of candidates from the army for 
confirmation as one of the greatest blots on a chaplain’s 
work, and in spite of the frequent repetition of this ordi- 
nance, lie once wrote to an English friend, that he never 
lost the sense of its deep value, and always prepared to 
take llis part in it with a fresh and living interest. Ilis 
anxiety for the well-being of soldiers found^a more secular 
channel in his ready sympathy with every effort to multiply 
reading-rooms and institutes, and to encourage liealthful 
recreation calculated to wean men from vice and disarm 
a time of peace in a tropical climate of some of its evils. 

The marked interest which in his later life he evinced 
in a profession far removed from his own tastes, received 
a seal in a paper dated May 18 (iG, and found with his will. 
In it he e'xpressed his willingness, ‘ as the son and the 
father of j^soldier,’ to be buried in a military cemetery ; 
‘ because,’ he added, ‘ some years of my life have now been 
spent in trying to help chaplains to do their duty to 
soldiers ; moreover the soldier’s profession is the best type 
of the Christian’s warfare with sin.’ 

The Bishop’s journals furnished a copious record of his 
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life while on visitation. As chronicles of events they 
w^e often useful for reference, and the fulness and care 
with wliich, amidst constant distraction, they were 
written, were eminently characteristic of one wlio worked 
ever calmly and without haste, and whose concentrated 
attention for any specific purpose seemed ready at a 
moment’s summons. The journals were descriptive 
rather than reflective, but the latter feature was not 
wanting, especially when some outward event or circum- 
st;ince sent the writer inward on himself tlirough its per- 
sonal appli(jation, and suggested the thoughtful comment 
or aspiration. A few samples gathered out of many pages 
of manuscript may serve as illustration to the reader of 
the mind and work of him who wrote them. ^ 

Hear, foj* example, \\^iajb he has to say on the difficult 
subject of approaching non-Christian minds with the 
teaching and doctrines of our religion ; it was a subject 
which naturally was constantly presented to his mind in 
one aspect or anotlier : — 

November 1J59. is a convert of a singularly sensitive 

and speculjitive turn of mind, the very reverse therefore of 
certain missionaries, who seem to carry hatred of speculation 
to a length which must diminish their usefulness in dealing 
with the subtle minds of the Hindus. An inquirer said to 
one of them that he was puzzled by the doctrine of Oiir Lord’s 
Divinity. * You have nothing to do with such subjects,’ was 
the reply : ‘ if you wish to he a Christian, you have only to 
feel and confe.ss your need of forgiveness.’ Surely an unwiso 
am;wcr, and opposed to the examples furnished by the New 
Testament and by early Church history. For certainty many 
came to Our Lord, an 1 many converts were added to tlie Church 
afterwards from other motives than the simple \fant of for- 
giveness, although 1 behove that such a waut will always bo 
felt when a person comes to have any spiritual knowledge of 
Christianity. 

December.— 1 had to-day another conversation with 
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Ramcliandra. Ho told mo that his non- Christian friends, 
especially the Hindus, are very kind and civil to him, ask him 
to their houses, and even to food apart from themselves, 'fhe 
Mahometans occasionally engage witli him in argument ; their 
reasons against Christianity being drawn from discrepancies 
in Scripture, various readings, uncertainty whether the whole 
Pentateueli was written by Moses. I told liim that I could not 
think that such questions could touch the foundation of any 
devout acceptance of the Gospel, and tljat I sliould have cx- 
pect('d, if tliey had spoken of the Old I’cstament, they would 
have argued Ironi certain moral dillicultios, such as the extermi- 
nation of the Cunaanitos. lint this, he answered^ is too much 
in accordaTice with their own principles to allow them to object 
to it, thougli they always quote it, if accused of propagating 
Mahometanism by the sword. The cases, of course, are not 
m wtiterk'., but how strange that they should reply by 
an ai)])eal to Judaism, when Chr^t expressly disallowed such 
appeal, and pointed out the new sjnrit of the Gospel, when He 
rebuked the Apostles for wishing to iiniluto Klija’s punislinient 
on Ahaziah’s messengers. Hamchandra himself was reclaimed 
from a philosophical deism by reading the New Testament 
and seoiTig tlio devout worship of cdueated Knglishmen — a 
ati’iking instance of the concurrent evidence of fhe Gospel and 
the Church, Christianity and Christendom. 

H(*ar liiin again, when an incident in his travels 
suggested an e.xpri's&ioii of bis strong views about tact 
and disendion in the work of evangelization : — 

Tlic American niishionaries described a very unsuccessful 
interview ^^ith tbo Maliarujah. They requested an audience in 
order to present him a Jlible, and took with them a native 
convert whom they had ordained. On seeing him the Maha- 
rajah asked who was that native in European dress, and 
whether ho held any ollice under Government. Matters being 
explained, lie said that such a poi’son must not sit down in his 
preseneo, whereupon all tlie inissioiuirios refused to sit, and 
presented the Bible. ‘ What is this ? ’ inquired the Prince, 
and then expressed his belief that the Shastirs contained all 
that ho wanted, and that he did not wish any Christianity in 
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Cashmir. Finally he handed it to one of his attendants. I 
much doubt whether it was desirable to give him the Bible at 
alU They argue that, even now perhaps, some of his attendants 
may read it. It is equally or more probable that they will 
light the fire with it; and this plan of thrusting the Word of 
God at unbelievers without any preparation certainly exposes 
it to contemptuous treatment, and is likely to raise a prejudice 
against the donor and his religion. 


On the occasion of visiting a missionary school which 
ho did not think satisfactory, ho wrote, in conformity 
with his cardinal theory about evangelization, that educa- 
tion must go hand in hand with preaching: — 

There is a tendency now certainly in tho committee of the 
Church Missionary Society at home, and among some mission- 
aries out hero, to depreciate schools in comparison With 
preaching. Tet surely the '^reat influence which a really kind, 
earnest, and able missionary must obtain over intelligent 
scholars, tho undoubted improvement in tho tone of morality, 
regard for truth, obedience, and discipline, eflected in a well- 
ordered mission school, strongly asserted by tho Pcshawur 
missionaries, tho favour which a good school wins fu’ tho 
mission as the” source of a groat heneflt to the city where it is 
planted, a fact resting on tho evi<lence of the Agra missionaries, 
and general cle.aring away of ignorance, folly, and superstilioii 
eflected by education, are as likely to ])avothc way for (flirist’s 
Sjnrit as the plan of hunying from village to village, preach- 
ing for a day or two, and not reappearing to deepen and 
confirm the impression of the visit 11(1 a year has passed away, 
and all that was said is forgotten. The Apostles brought with 
them two evidences of power and goodness ; of the first by 
their miracles, of the latter by their lives. We should also 
bring forth, Bubstituting for miracles, now withdrawn from the 
Church, the fact that knowledge, civilisation, activity, intel- 
lectual and material greatness, law; order, discipline, are all in 
the hands of Christian nations, and in theirs only. 

Another extract may afford a glimpse of the Bishop’s 
nature on its lighter side, and reveals him giving, as was 
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his wont, a quaint and odd turn to the ordinary affairs 
life. After describing a military service, he proceeds 

What a comfort it is that I can extemporise with some 
fluency ! I should be sorry so to use the power as to get 
careless or lazy about writing sermons, but the ability to do it 
Beems absolutely necessary to my present office. This is one 
of the many good things that I learnt at Marlborough, where 
it was necessary sometimes to harangue the school at a 
moment’s notice, especially in the early days, when some of 

them had murdered a dog I have been much pleased 

to see again my old Rugby friend , whom I tried to deter 

some twenty years agp from going out to India, telling him he 
was too good to run the risk of being devoured by a tiger, not 
foreseeing that I should one day share his perils. 

It is not perhaps every peu^ tliat would describe the 
simple elements of camp life with such an odd mixture of 
magnihxjuence and grotesqueness as the following extract 
contains : — 

The comfort and neatness of our camp makes its construc- 
tion a work of ‘ high art.’ A largo double-poled tent stands 
in the centre as our living room; in front is the shemianah 
or canvass ‘ hall of audience ’ for the reception of native 
functionaries who wish to pay their respects, and all around 
arc tents of various grades for ourselves and our suite. Here 
i.s a correct list of our cortege : — 


1 prelate 
1 prelate’s wife 
1 pn laic's (laughter 
1 chaplain 
1 doetor 

1 captain of cecort 
1 nurse 
31 servants 
10 olophante 
1 1 liorso'* ami ponies 


4 masalchees 
10 bheosties 
8 Bweopera 
8 sowars 
80 sepc^ys 
31 dooly bearers 
1 moonshee 
6.5 kelashies 
65 camels 
16 bulloi'ks 


One cow and her calf, goats, sheep, ducks ad libitum, sundry 
pariah dogs, and one cat never seen, but said to consume all butter, 
sugar, &c. tiat disappears unaccountably. 
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^ Here is a passage testifying to that sense of grandeur 
^in Himalayan scenery which was always a source of 
the deepest enjoyment : — 

Kangra^ Dharamsala. — The view from the German 

missionary’s house on the* hill is an exceedingly grand one. 
The spectator stands on a hill about 3,000 feet above the sea. 
Before him, and about 1,000 feet lower, stretches a wide plain, 
beautifully diversified with rocks, ^trees, luxuriant crops, and 
a mountain stream. From this jdain rises a range of moun- 
tains, the highest peak being 10,000 feet above the sea, the 
tops of course yholly covered with snow, the lower parts with 
trees. It may be compared with Mont Blanc from the Flegere, 
the lungfrau from tlie Wengern Alp, and the Orteler Spitz 
from the Stelvio. But it is in some respects superior to any 
of these. For, however magnificent Mont Blanc looks, the 
valley of Chamouni between it and the Flcgcre is ugly ; from 
the Wengern Alp one cannot (.so far as I remember) see the 
valley at all ; and from Stelvio only one Orteler is to be seen, 
whereas hero there is a whole range of Ortelers. 

Here is an Easter Day record, very characteristic of one 
who w'as always ready to discern aids to religion in ex- 
ternal objects or tb6 circumstances of the moment : — 

SuhafJioo, Easfer'Day 1860. — The congregation hero consist 
mainly of men of the Rifle Brigade. In the evening after 
pi-aycrs, we all repaired to the burial-ground, which 1 conse- 
crated, giving an o^ddress on the combined lessons ot the 
consecration service and of Easter. Tho situation of the 
ground is very beautiful, and tho .sight of tho lines of riflometi 
in tlieir white uniforms, standing amid.st tho graves on the 
hill side, with the mountains towering above (hem, to listen on 
Easter-day to tho hopes of immortality, was inspiriting and 
impressive. 

It was, however, the constant presence of local traces 
of the then recent Mutiny that imparted to this first visi- 
tation tour a distinct interest and character at the 
time, and stamped it on the memory afterwards. From 
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Benares, the onward route of the travellers in 1859 lay 
for a long distance through tracts of country whieh Jiad 
witnessc'd the greatest and most mournful events of the 
two prc'ceding years. The strong liand of British rule 
laid already, it is true, done much to repair the breaches 
in the land ; b\it at that time, many roofless churches, 
ruiiK'd bungalows, and desolated missions still remained 
to tell flic tale of war and bavoc. Cawnpore had a dt'ath»* 
stricken aspect, the Residency at Lucknow was a wilder- 
iK'ss, of ruins, and Delhi was iV'cling tlie weight of stern 
retribution. There was scarcely a houseliold among the 
many that received our party witli proverbial Anglo- 
Indian liospitality, which, if span'd participation in the 
actual ]i(>rrors of tliat terrible time, had not undergone 
tin; discipline of profound alann and anxiety. Incidents 
that liad marked a convulsion tlien scarcely subsidt'd, 
filled tli(‘ minds of Knglisli nvsideuts in India ; and 
imminent })erils, hair-breadth escapes, or long trials of 
])atient waiting, were a constant and natural theme of 
conversatienf. Places too there wer(‘, and those not a 
few, wlii're the silent dead, from fludr cliaycc* and Imstily 
mad(‘ grav(‘s, by the hxi\' waysid(‘, or under a tope of 
forest, trees, or within some garden pjccinct, spoke yet 
more eloipiently than the living, to tin* f/renf Jhfitt of affllc- 
iioits of those days. Any rcmiiniscences of that crisis in 
the liislory of the Biitish Kmpire in India must possess 
an undying interest, and a few journal extracts now to 
be givi'ii will describe th(‘ outward asjx'ct of some places 
whicli have bt eome famous or have acquired fresh associ- 
ations since 1857. 

2(1. — Soon after 1 p.m we reached Cawn{)oi’e, and 
drove straight to the Ijieutonant-dovernor's camp, where tents 
W(‘ro provided for us. At five Ave drov(‘ out, and Avero taken 
by Dr. Bird to tho fatal well and AVIieeler’s intrenchments. 
lie is Avell fitted to bo our cicerone, liaving come into Cawn- 
poru from Lticknow with Sir John Colin in November 1857. 
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All traces have vanished of -the house in which the massacre 
took place ; but in a wide expanse of sand, with a few palm 
trees and two European houses near, is the mouth of the well, 
completely bricked up, rising about a foot from the ground, 
and surrounded by a wooden fence. On one side is^the well- 
known cross put up by the men of tlie 32nd under Moore’s 
auspices ; on the other, a plain horizontal gravestone with a 
cross carved upon it, and the two texts from Joel ii. 17 ; — 
Spare thy jjeople^ 0 Lord^ and give not iJiiiw heritage to 
reproach^ that the heathen should rule over them: v'herefore 
shofild they suy, among the peopde^ Where is their 
Fear not ^ 0 laAd ; he glad cund rejoice ; for the Lord will do 
great things. This was put up by a non-commissioned ofllcer 
of the Bengal Artillery to the women and children belonging 
to his corps. On tlio upright cross to the memory of those 
belonging to the 32nd, the m^tto is, 1 heliecc in the resurrection 
if the body. Surely these are among the most imOancholy 
memorials in the world : there are some in Paris which s])cak 
of tales as tragical, but it is most solemn , and striking to think 
that the historical scenes of these N\V. Provinces arc of events 
which occurred only two years ago, whereas most of the 
notable pdaccs which I have ever visited before arc associated 
with doings or stftlerings n*ot greater or sadder than tlu'sc, and 
of which the impression is blunted because they are removed 
from ns by long years or even centuries. Hence, perhaps, 
1 never was more moved by any place than by this Pawnpore 
w’oll. The remains of Wheeler’s intrenchments are about a 
mile and a half further on. Traces of the dltcli which sur- 
rounded the garrison are still visible, but the rampart has 
altogether vanished. Within the ditch are the ruins of a 
bari-ack which was occupied till the mutineers set it on fii‘(% 
and the well still remains in which the dead wore buried 
secretly at night, by parties who stole out at the ])cril of tlicir 
lives, to ])erform the last rites to their comrades. Wo left 
Wheeler’s iTitrenchments wamderiiig how any defence at all 
could have been made in an open plain, with no ju’oiection 
hut a ditch and para])et, over wliich, as some one said, a 
buggy might liave been driven, and which actually was over- 
leapt on horseback by Lieutenant Bolton, who escaped from 
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the massacres of Oude to mceti his death by treachery at 
Cawnpore. ^ 

No vernier ^7. — I have said nothing about the 
general appearance of Cawnpore. In desolation it surpasses 
any station wliich we have seen. It is of great length, 
five miles from the civil lines to cantonments, the camp where 
we are being ])iiohcd about half-way between them. A long 
straight road leads tlirough the station, bordered by a treeless 
waste of sand, which in the rains is said to bo green an^ 
pleasant, but now is absolutely devoid of a trace of grass. On 
each side are houses, some still in ruins,^some restored, with 
Compounds round them. There are also the Vemains of the 
theatre and assembly rooms burnt by the Gwalior Contingent ; 
Christ (diurcli also nearly destroyed by tliem, but now in the 
Course of rapid restoration, and intended to be the church of 
the civilians. All this long range of European buildings is 
between the Ganges and the city, the minarets and pagodas 
of which are seem through tlie trees. Everything at present 
looks miserable and depressed, and even the residents seem 
specially to dislike tfie place, as if the curse of the Nana still 
hlightcd it. On the other liaud, there is the memory of 
Henry J\Iartyii to hallow it; while the thoroughly solid and 
substantial masonry of the Gangeo Canal, ivbicb terminates 
hero, and the liandsome now railway station, hold out a pros- 
pect of future material ])rosperity. I prCaclied twice in St. 
John’s Chapel, a ‘ cuteba ’ building of a very inconvenient 
description near Wheeler’s intrencliments, soon, 1 hope, to be 
superseih'd by the Memorial Church, wliieh is actually to 
occupy their site, and to be the place of worship for the 
nailitary. 

Nuvemher 28. — At 1 to-day we quitted Cawnpore, crossed 
the Ganges by a somewhat rickety bridge of boats just where 
the canal joins the river, and then found ourselves in Oude, 
on the road which, two years ago, was the scene of such 
hopes and fears, anxietic'i, disap[)ointraents, noble deeds, and 
unflinching resolution. I had heard so much of its ugliness 
that I was, agreeably surprised at the number of fine trees 
wdiich diversitied it. It was quite dark when we reached 
ljucknow (about half-past 8 r.ii.;, where we found the Chief 
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Coramiasioner’s house placed at our entire disposal. He is 
out •on his winter’s tour, but Colonel Barrow and Charles 
Currie, the latter once my pupil at Rugby, and now Secretary 
to the Glide Government, act as our hosts, and live in a bun- 
galow bard by, 

Tupsday, November 29. — The house in which we are, com- 
fortable, two-storied, thatched, commanding a beautiful view, 
and surrounded by a large garden, was once the abode of an 
Glide Begum; then, after the annexation, it was handed over 
to Major Banks, and under the name of ‘ Banks House ’ it 
frequently occurs in accounts of the siege, having been occu- 
pied by the rebels, who placed hero a powerful battery, taken 
from them after tlie final capture of the city. 

This evening, Colonel Barrow, who commanded the cavalry 
wlicn Havelock relieved the Residency garrison in ^epternher 
’57, and was phut up with Tl^^ rest till Sir Colin arrived in 
November, took us a drive through the town to give us a 
general notion of the whole scene of these great events and 
the })rincipal points connected with tliem. First, he made us 
mount to the top of the house, and look down on Lucknow, 
'fhe view is strikingly bi'autiful : from a great mass of trees 
there rise in every direction domes and minarets, mosipiesand 
palaces, giving the impression of a really splendid Eastern 
city. This is a little dispelled when you descend into it, 
from the fact that the large buildings have in them so much 
plaster and chuuam, and that the stylo is often had, a 
mixture of the French chateau with the mosque of .^^oham- 
med Ali at Cairo. The whole splendour of Lucknow is 
modern : before Warren Ha.stings’ time, Fyzabad was the 
capital of Gude. Still the mosques and palaces are very 
large and very numerous, and the whole effect is really fine. 
We see the city now in its transition state. Enormous .spaces 
arc wholly without buildings, long narrow native streets and 
bazaars have been cleared away, and broad roat^s are run 
straight through it. By the hide of these, English-built 
bazaars, in good Griental style, are rising, which will pro- 
bably make the future Lucknow far superior- to the past. 
Indeed, I am surprised that Hebcr says so little about the 
beauty of the place, so that perhaps in his timfe the squalid 
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native houses clicked up tlie fp*eat public buildings. We 
passed at night through tho many courts of the huge Kaiser 
Bagh, a givat palace as big as Versailles. 

Just opposite the palace is a small monument surmounted 
by a cross, marking the sfiot where Sir Mountstuart Jackson 
and Ins fellow-prisoners in the Kaiser Bagh wert^ murdered. 

Next we passed tho ruins of the Residency itself; the iron 
bridge ovi'r tlio Goomty, across which the troops retrcatcil 
from the disasters at Chinhut, the Muchie Bhawn, the Tmam- 
bara, all di stined to bo familiar names in future Indian his- 
tory. Tliei-e are now three forts: the princijial one is of gVeat 
size and strength, and will certainly prove a tougher morsel 
than tho Residoncy, which is itself now protected by huge 
ramparts, latlier diflbrcnt from the narrow ditch and puny 
p.7,rapet winch defended it during the siege. 

WciJursdtuj^ Norcmhnr dO. — This morning, S and 1, 

accompanied and lionized by Colonel Barrow, had a deeply 
interesting walk round the Residency. He fully exjtlained to 
us tho scenes of the events. At jiresent, the Ihiiley guard 
gate, a tower and fragments of tho Residency itself, the shell 
of tho banqueting halt (used as a hospital during the siege), 
part of Hr. hayrer’s honsi', and the foundations of Air. 
Oubbins’, ai’o the chief remains, together w?th the whole of 
the Begum Koti, which aloni*, as a JMaliometan building, the 
mubiiu'ers spared after we left the place. ()f the chiireh very 
little moi'C than tho foundations is left; the burial-ground is 
full of jnonumoid,s (including om; to Neill), and it is sad to 
see how ugly and tasteless most; of them arc. None is yet 
erected to Sir Jfemry Ijawrenco. The site of eviuy battery 
was jiointed out, and never was any historical scene more 
completely realised to me before. 

Tucsdai/, Jhremhrr (1, — Wo loft Imcknow at half-past 8, 
after a very pleasant and interesting visit. Our last sight 
was an impressive one, Havelock’s grave at tho Aluinbagh, 
where wo stopped on our way. A largo slab, destined, 1 
s'upposo to receive a monument, under a mango tree, marks 
the spot Avhero he lies, and a piece of metal fastened to tho 
tree bears his name. I trust that tho tomb to be erected to 
the gravest tiud sternest and most puritan of Indian heroes 
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will be simpler and in better taste than the hideous erections 
which deform the burial-ground of the Residency. We 
reached Cawnpore about 5, and went to stay with Sir John 
Inglis, now general of the district. 

WedneMlaij^ Decemher 7. — This house is well placed on a 
high bank immediately over the Ganges, with plenty of sand 
in the middle of the river, and Oude opposite. Just here the 
atatioii of Cawnpore is less ugly than olsewliero, for the 
ground is broken and wooded. Burn and 1 walked this 
morning to the fatal spot called Suttee Chonder Ghat, where 
the victims of the Nana’s shameless falsehood embarked in 
the boats, and were massacred by the cowards who had been 
unable by fair tigliting to conquer such a force in such a 
fortress as Wheeler’s inirenchments. A bungalow with a 
pretty garden stands just above tlic ghiit, and on the right, of 
this garden the road by %vj^ich our countrymen came down 
to the boats from the bigbor ground above, congratulating 
each otlicr, as I have been told, on deliverance from the 
intrench ments, and the approaching comforts of Allahabad. 

Friday, iJecemhor t). — Sir John Inglis sliowcd mo three 
interesting relics of the siege ; two letters addressed to him by 
Outram and Havelock, announcing the ono immediate, the 
other speedy rertef. Havelock tells him never to surrender, 
rather to perish sword in hand. Both are written on small 
scraps of paper; tlie important words in Greek characters; 
but as Havelock bad forgotten how to make a A, ho has 
written Lucknow, Lincrw, so like its English appearance, that a 
sliarp native would have read it. Both were brought to him 
in quills secreted about the persons of the bearers. The third 
relic was the order book, beginning with Sir 1 Icnry Jiawrenco’s 
orders, and ending with the triumphant acknowledgment by 
Sir Colin of the glorious defence and ‘ unparalleled feat of 
arms ’ by which Havelock and Outram had accomplislied the 
relief. It contains Sir Henry’s last orders, annouiy.;ing that 
‘it has pleased God that Sir ‘Henry Lawrence should bo 
severely wounded,’ and appointing Major Banks, Major Ander- 
son, and Colonel Inglis to the supremo authority in their 
respective departments. It contains, too, tlio coup d'Hat by 
which, on Banks’ death, Inglis ordered that * the ollice of 
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Chief Commissioner should remain vacant/ and so overthrew 
the civil power. The book is so valuable that the Gofern- 
ment will not allow Sir John to keep it, but after he has had 
it copied, the original is to be preserved among the records of 
British India. 

Tuesfhnjf December 27 . — This morning we reached Delhi. 
The Jumna was again crossed by a bridge of boats. We 
drove under the grand red walls of the palace, passed out erf 
the city through the Cashmere Gate, so famous in the history 
of the siege, and entered the compound of the Commissioner, 
who had kindly promised to receive us. In the evening we 
went to see the palace. Like all the present city of Delhi, it 
was Imilt by Sliahjehan ; indeed, Shahjehanabad was the 
ofllcial name for the town in all royal documents. Its exte- 
rior wall, with great bastion's and the serrated Mahometan 
parapet, is, if anything, finer, ^nd certainly higher than the 
wall of the fort at Agra. The entrance is through a lofty 
gateway, and through similar gateways wo passed to the in- 
terior of the palace, which has been greatly injured from its 
recent conversion into a barrack by our troops, red arcades 
round the courts whitewashed on sanitary grounds, and some 
beautiful marble railings wholly removed. Moreover, the 
exterior arches of the famous Di^an-i-Khdtss, celebrated in 
‘ Lalla Ilookh ’ and elsewhere, are bricked up, a great deal of 
the inlaid work (which is the same as in tlie Taj) picked out, 
and the crystal throne packed up, and en route to England, so 
that wo have pretty well completed the work which Nadir 
Shah began when he plucked away the silver roof. The in- 
scription about the Pai’adiso on earth still remains. The 
arches here are of marble, not quite so white as that of Agra, 
and the stylo dilfers in two respects from the buildings there ; 
the columns arc more solid and massive, and there is a great 
deal of gilding. The Diw%an-i-Anim was filled with soldiers’ 
bods, and whitewashed. Wo saw other very pretty parts of 
the palace, baths with floors beautifully inlaid (now oflScers 
quarters), and a small Moti Musjid of white marble, with the 
same diflerences from Agra as I noticed in the Diwan-i-Khass, 
only hero the domes were covered wuth copper gilt, all of 
which has been pulled off by natives and prize agents. The 
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great building furnishes altogether a remarkable commentary 
on ihllen grandeur ; and it is striking to look back upon it 
through the real splendours of Shahjchan and Aurungzib, the 
violated majesty of their successors, the desolation caused by 
Nadir Shah, and tho follies of the later protected Moguls, 
down to the imbecility or wickedness (whichever it was) of 
Shah Bahadoor, the present exile of Rangoon, and the mur- 
derous crimes which brought to a richly merited end even the 
nominal rule of Tamerlane’s house. 

Wcdnesflay^ December 28. — Wo drove out this morning on 
the* now famous heights, behind which our small besieging 
force was encamped. They begin from tho Jumna, and then, 
stretching away from Delhi, gradually rise into tho Arivalli 
hills in Mewar and Jodpur, and reach the height of 5,000 feet. 
There they are comparatively insignificant, though they giro 
sufficient to give diversity to j^he wide plain, and to have been 
tho means of the capture of Delhi. It was really strange, as 
we stood on them and looked over tho boundless oxj)anse of 
plain on tho one side, and the walled and battlemonted city on 
the other, to remember that both were in possession of the 
enemy, and yet that they could not prevent a handful of 
Englishmen from occupying these heights, and so taking tho 
town. Surely, fhe fact i^ a proof that at present the Hindus 
are not fit to be an independent nation. The most interesting 
point is the Flagstaff tower where the fugitives spent the 
whole of the weary May 11, while they saw tho townspeople 
flinging the bodies of their friends and relations into tho 
ditch below, and whence they lied at night to Kurnaal. 
Several other places were shown us by Mr. Brandreth as 
having been the scenes of bard fighting, and at a place called 
the Samrai house the heights dip down to tho plain, and 
round this point the mutineers used to creep through the 
rocks and shrubs with which the heights abound, and appear 
suddenly in our camp. As we looked over Delhi we, could see 
the bridge of boats, across which fresh bodies of auxiliaries 
were frecjuently pouring into the city ; the arrival of any new 
force being always a warning to the English to expect a 
fresh assault. To call this the siege of Delhi is almost a 
misnomer ; we were as much besieged as besiegel’s : it was an 
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obstinate occupation of the heights on one side of Delhi, 
ending by a successful assault through the breach bj^ the 
Cashmere Gate. In the evening we saw the last scene of 
this great drama, for wo visited the tomb of Humayun, 
Abkar’s hitlier, the asylum in which the king and princes 
took refuge when the city was stormed. The tomb itself is a 
large building of red stone in the style Avith which we are 
now familiar, and with a very fine and spacious terrace 
Near it live two princes of the royal family, distant cousins of 
Shah Baliadoor, who came out from their retreat to see Mr. 
Brahdrcth. One of them was the very person who tooR to 
the king the message from ilodson thiit, if he would sur- 
render, his life should be spared, and ho showed us the exact 
spot in one of the recesses of the octagon where the old man 
was lying on a ])cd, ami received the promise. This prince 
has a weak but, not unpleasing face, and was^ dressed in a 
long black gown, and glittering turban : in his hand was a 
rosary of black beads, as he had just been worshi])])ing at the 
tomb of Ni/am-ud-din, a Mussulman saint, which we also 
visited, and where there is abundance of beautiful work in 
white marble, and also a inoscpie of the time of the Toghlak 
kings, older than any which we have yet scam, and very grand 
and impressive in its arches and oilier fcatilros. The domes 
are low and flat. The whole district on tliis side of Delhi is 
covered with the ruins of former capitals ; with mosques, 
tombs, s(‘rais, bouses, and a largo fort bearing considerable 
traces of former grandeur. Tho comparison is obvious with 
the environs of Cairo. 

TitmJaij, January 3. — We went out this morning through 
the Chamliii Chouk, sai<l to be the finest native street in India : 
but not so in my opinion, for it has no merit but width, being 
devoid of picturesque architecture. Thence we went to tho 
Jumma Musjid, a very grand mosque indeed, raised on a terrace 
approacjiod by four noble flights of stejis, which lead into a 
spacious courtyard. Three sides of this are surrounded by a 
most gru ceful open cloister, the fourth is occupied by the 
mosque, surmounted by three white marble cupolas. The 
whole building is of red sandstone, relieved by wdiite marbles. 
From the i^oof is a fine view of Delhi, the palace being the 
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most conspicuous and imposing object but the wliole city and 
its eTivirons are eminently picturesque. No prayers are now 
offered in the mosque, but I think that in justice it should be 
restored to the Mahometans. It was theirs, built by the 
emperor of their faith, and endowed with their property. The 
only excuse for their making it a college or a Christian catlio- 
dral (to neither of which purposes it could bo ai)proprialed 
without utterly spoiling it) is that tho Delhi Mussulmen 
deserve a merited punishment for their murderous rebellion. 
But have they not had enough in the following? (1) The 
shadow of the^ house of Timour blotted out; (2) All their 
personal property confiscated by prize agents; (3) Exclusion 
from the city for two years ; (4) Necessity of building fresh 
houses outside the walls ; (5) Diminution of their number by 
at least one-third ; ((>) Destruction of many of their houses, 
and serious injury to all. Ju^sTicc is surely satisfied, and may 
now permit or rather requii'o the restoration of tlu! ^lusjid. 

t^hahjcJianpoir, Sun(hnp Novt^mhor 11, 18G0. — Tliis morning 
L consecrated St. Mary’s Church, scene of the awful tnigcdy of 
^lay J31, iS.57, wlum the mutineers rushed upon the congi'ega- 
tion ill the middle of service, murdered Mr. Bicketts, tho 
magislrate, just as ho was escaping through tho vestry door, 
and six others in the immediate neighbourhood, including Mr. 
^1‘Callum, then minister of the station under the Additional 
Clergy Society. The seven bodies were afterwards buried in 
a tope of trees which surrounds tlio church, and 1 hope that 
soon a pro})er monument will be placed there, d’he rest of tho 
fugitives were very coldly received by the Rajah of Powayn 
(vvlio, I am sorry to say, got off with a repiamand from Jjord 
Canning, in consequence of good service tlono by some of his 
family), and sent on by him ,to Mobumdee, where they were 
joined by my old pupil Thomason, then Deputy Commissioner 
of Mohuradec, and on Juno 5 all marched towards Auran- 
gabad. , 

Thursday, Novemher 15.-—A very short march tliis morning, 
and we forded tho Goomteo exactly as tho sun was rising. For 
some way on each side of tho river trees cease, and wo passed 
over w’asto grass land. Almost the first tree (a neem) on the 
left bank of tho river in a wide plain of grass and com fields. 
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one mile from Aurungabad, marks tbe scene of the massacre of 
the Shahjehanpore fugitives. We visited it in the eveliing, 
accompanied by the tehsildar of Mohumdee, who is escorting 
ns tlirougli his district, and a zemindar of the place named 
Ashik Ali, descendant of an old princely family, the Nawabs 
of Aurungabad. lie actually saw the massacre, and, after the 
mutineers liad dispersed, buried the bodies. There were 
twenty-two men, five women, and four children killed. 
number of Sepoys was about two thousand. One party had 
followed them from Mohumdee, and they were met by the 
Scetapore mutineers at the Goomtee. Tliere the Sepoys beld 
a consultation, told the Europeans that they might go on 
where they liked, but almost immediately followed them, and 
forced them to halt at the tree under which they had retreated 
fqr shelter from the rays of a midday sun. The Sepoys 
surrounded them, except on on^ side, keeping ^t the distance 
of about loo yards, and then began shooting them down ; the 
tree still bearing traces of the musket-balls. The last who 
were killed were two children, who during the whole time 
showed no signs of terror, or attempted cither to run away or 
to beg for mercy. Ashik Ali knew Thomason well as the 
Assistant Commissioner, and showed me exactly where he fell. 
How little 1 thought when I locked ove^ his copies, and 
scolded him for his false concords at liugby, that 1 should 
ever staiul on a spot so mournfully connected with him ! 
Happily lu.s character and tendencies were such, that 1 believe 
him to have been ready to face without shrinking even so 
sudden and terrible a death. The bodies were buried in two 
graves ; the men in an old dj'y well, the women and children 
in a pit close by. The tree is to be enclosed and connected by 
a wall with the two graves, which are also to be walled in and 
marked by a monument, now on its way from England. 

Sectiipore, Saturday, November 17. — The Seetapore mutiny 
was on (Tune 3. The 41st Native Infantry and two irregular 
regiments mutinied and murdered their officers, and the military 
police posted round Mr. Christian’s house immediately followed 
their example, and fired on the inmates. Jkir. Christian and 
several others were killed on the spot, and some as they were 
crossing thfe Sureyam, which flows by the compound, while Sir 
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Mountstuart Jackson, one of bis sisters, and some others, fonnd 
refuge with Rajah Lonee Singh of Mithowlee, Avho afterwards 
gave them up t-o tho Lucknow sohiiery and now labours as a 
transported convict in the Andamans. It was a party sent 
by Mr. Christian from Soetaporo to escort the Shahjehanpore 
fugitives which joined the Sepoys at Mohumdee on June 4, 
and with them murdered the victims under the neom-tree of 
Aurangabad. 

* Sunday, Noveviber 18. — Tin's morning I consecrated tho new 
and still nnfinislied church by the name of All Souls, intend- 
ing thereby to remind tho.so who worship in it of the sufferings 
and deaths of their Christian brethren, former inhabitants of 
Soetaporc. 

Fridaij, November 2J. — A long march this morning into 
Lucknow. We ai’O longing to see again tho place which wo 

had so much enjoyed last y^ar, and S and I had intended 

to enter it triiliuphantly on oftr elephant ; but at Marioiin the 
two chaplains met us with the Commissioner’s carriage, to 
which we transferred ourselves, and drove through tlic ruins 
of the old cantonments. Then appeared, separated from us by 
the Goomtee, various distant minarets, the crumbling tower of 
the Residency, the great earthworks round the Muchie Bhawm, 
the Chatr MunzLJ, the old^iron bridge, the tond)S of Ghazi-ud- 
din with their fine domes ; and then \ve crossed the bridge of 
boats opposite the dCaiser Bagh, and found a completely new 
order of things esiabli.shed, a garden being laid out in front 
of the pa'acc, round tho cro.ss marking the scene of Sir 
Mountstuart Jackson’s murder, which cross, now standing in 
a great open space, is certainly small and insignificant. Then 
came the new bazaar — building last year, finished now — with 
gay purdahs of diflerent colours, such as I have seen in market- 
places in Italy ; then the new church, and a large public garden 
called after Winglield, enclosed by a light xmetty balustrade, 
and entered by a rather flimsy gateway topped with plaster 
females and urns; after which- we entered tlio Martinierc 
compound, and found our camp pitched. 

Soturdaij, Noveviber 24. — I consecrated the civil service 
church by tho name of Christ Church. By a remnrkable coin- 
cidence, to-day i.s the anniversary of Havelock’s ifiiath. Surely 
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a great mercy, and therefore a great responsibility, that in 
exactly tlirco years from that time our power should bewjiolly 
re-established, Lucknow restored and beautified, and the 
Christian congregation assembled in perfect peace to worship 
God in their new church. It is to be filled with memorials of 
the victims of the Mutiny : the four Gothic tablets in the aislo 
are reserved for Lawrence, Havelock, Neill, and a general 
memorial of tliose who fell in the Itesidcncy. T he interior of 
the ehui'ch is r('ally good : it is cruciform, has side aisles, aife 
a roof of successful woodwork. Lxternally, the building is too 
much s<piee/.ed together, and too high for its length. 

To Rov, 0. G. Bradley, Master of Madhornnrjh College. 

Simla, April 1860. 

Hurrah ! wo are hero at last — a great boon after our long 
waiidcT-ings. The rest and homelike feeling arc most delight- 
ful, though it is hard to feel altogether at home when we are 
told that we are living ‘on the 77//7)e/ road.’ However, here 
we arc in a comfortable house, with a glorious mountain view 
bc'foro us, with no need to start to-morrow, either in jonpon, 
dooly, dak ghari, or camel carriage. The visitation, though 
undoubtedly attended by a good dAjil of fativgne and physical 
discomfort, has been of the highest interest, and not, 1 hope, 
without, its use. Moreover, we are all in sound health, indeed 
I am much better than before it, though I have serious 
doubts whether an old bisho}) could accomplish it. With the 
missionaries I have been agreeably surprised. Spite of some 
hercsi('s in the charge, they received me everywhere with real 
cordiality, listened attentively to my entreaties that they 
would not m'glect their schools for the more exciting work of 
jireaching in ba/aars, and many of them are not only devoted 
Christians, but sensible and practical in their work to a 
degree ^vhich I had not expected. One whom I ordained 
priest (a high wrangler at Cambridge) is a really superior 
man, and passed as good an examination as I have ever seen 
either as cha[)lain or as bishop, while Burn, wdio saw a good deal 
of him in private, was still more struck with him. His school 
is the best 6f the missionary schools and the only one which 
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could compare in secular knowledge witli the Government 
colleges. I regretted, however, that some of the missionaries 
study the Kevelation more than the Koran and Shastors, or 
rather, perhaps I should say (since the Revelation itself is a 
most prolitable study) Elliott’s ‘ Horue Apocalyptiea?,’ Ciim- 
ming’s ‘ Great Tribulation,’ and similar works. ‘ What does 
your lordship think about the theory that the Affghans are 
the ten tribes ? What has your lordship heard about the 
flecking of the Jews to Palestine ? ’ In the former case I 
could tell them that a rigid Presbyterian missionary at 
Pesl^awur had assured mo that they were not ; but I longed to 
exhort them to dismiss all speculations as to the Millennium, 
and devote themselves to a thorough investigation of the 
Vedanta philosophy, or of the doctrines eitlier of Mahomet or 
of Nanuk. Rut these millennial speculations, and on the imrt 
of mmc onhj an inoi'dinale belief in the efiicacy of galloping 
from village to* village, and ‘ making the proclamation ’ to the 
unprepared and ignorant heathen, were the only exceptions to 
much really edifying intercourse, and the sight of a givat deal 
of self-denying and practical piety, from which 1 am sure 
that I have groat need to take a lesson. 1 was also much 
interested and pleased in many places witli the soldiers. 
Schools are flourishing in |icarly all the military stn lions, in 
which yon see grizzled heroes of Delhi and Lucknow working 
out vulgar fractions"»or copying diclation, ‘ On Linden, when 
the sun was low,’ &c. In most regiments there is a nucleus of 
really religious men. They build, often for themselves, with 
the hel[) of olhcers, and the grant of a site from Government, 
neat Hi, tic chapels in which they can retire from the crowded 
barracks for private juuyer, and where the chaplain can 
assemble a iiible-class or hold a short week-day service. I went 
to three of these, and preached or expounded to most atten- 
tive bodies of listeners. Though i do not agree with all 
Ifcdley Vicars’s views of religion, yet it is a remarkable instance 
of real goodness that his regiment, the 97th, which *was at 
Randa when I was there, is one of the best and steadiest of the 
service, and that a large number of them attended the Com- 
munion when I administered it after consecrating the church, 
and also meet for daily prayers with a very modest and sensible 
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Scripture reader, with whom I had a long interview. It really 
BeerriH as if it may be said of Vicars.that ‘he being dea(J yet 
Bpeaketh.’ Much has been laid against the English rule in 
India, and undoubtedly there js a great deal that ought to 
have been otherwise ; Wt is it not remarkable that within two 
years of the height of the Mutiny we travelled from Calcutta 
to Pcshawur, through days and nights, along by-roads, and I 
may sometimes say nu roads, without an alarm of any kind, 
and that everywhere there is perfect order and security^ 
This at least is something to set against our shortcomings, 
and is a strong contrast to the Mahometan rule. Every where, 
too, I see symptoms that we are mending our ways, and the 
prosperity of the country is rapidly increasing. The submon- 
tane part of the Punjab is like a continuous garden, ‘ the 
valleys standing so thick with corn that they seem to laugh 
and sing.’ 

It is most true that the present age has need of anxiety in 
its belief, but perhaps the extremity of the danger is the real 
security. Tennyson said to you what I have often thought, 
and what I told poor Willy Arnold in almost our last inter- 
view, that the question was not so much of Christianity as of 
man’s immortality. There seems ^o me nooresting-jilace be- 
tween Christianity and Positivism ; and as to the latter, I can 
only say, first, that Comte’s rcligwas system seems to me 
ratlier a subject for laughter than serious discussion, and, next, 
that he bears unconscious testimony to the truths which he 
denies when ho finds it necessary to provide such an extraor- 
dinary support for our religious feelings as his catechism. He 
testities to the reality of these religious feelings and longings, 

, which to my mind point indubitably to a God, and, given, a 
God and immortality, then I tliink that a lievelation is almost 
a necessary consequence. lam sure (pardon a little confession, 
not dcsii-ablo generally) that whenever doubts and difficulties 
come into my mind, tlicy always take an immoral, or at least 
Yy»moml, tone. It is not ‘ Did Christ really rise from the 
dead ? ’ but ‘ Why should I think that duty and immortality 
are realities ? What is the use of trt)ubling myself about nil 
this ? Wliy should not 1 take my case, and live an idle 
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dignified life of indulgence and literary leisure ? Let us eat 
and drink, for to-morrow we die.’ Hence, to me at least, 
scepticism and temptation to selfish wickedness are identical. 

To H. B, TomlciTisofi, Esq, 

July 1860 . 

Have you read ManseVs ‘ Bamptons ’ ? I cannot condemn 
tlte book, spite of Maurice’s attack upon it. Indeed, I think, 
that there may be much kelp in it from theqlogical difficulties 
whiqji now perplex people, though I question some things,, 
especially the remarks on morality. But he shows well the 
inextricable confusions into which we are plunged when we 
attempt to reduce the infinite to the laws and conditions of 
the finite, and to argue that God cannot do this, or that 
something else is contrary to His nature. I have not yet so 
studied tlie book as to form & decided opinion, but certainly 
after reading it, I issued an order the other day to the clergy 
to use the prayer for rain with a much clearer conscience and 
livelier faith than I should have done had I been fresh from a 
course of Buckle or Mill, 

Meantime rain has come. There was serious alarm last 
week at the delay' of the^eriodical rains : grain rose enor- 
mously in price, and old Indians looked back with a groan to 
the horrors of the gireat famine in 1837, and seriously antici- 
pated their renewal. It is bolieVed that the weather has 
changed in time ; prices are falling, and there are again hopes 
of a sufficient harvest. All the North-west Provinces were 
suficring under a similar drought. The rains, though most 
needful, arc very disagreeable, even here : clouds float through 
the windows into our very drawing-room, we have fires blazing 
everywhere, and Burn feels it very much and has a great deal 
of fever about him. I, who suflered from the proti’acted hot 
weather, am much better just now, and am going to preach 
again to-morrow, after an unusually long silence, . . T 
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To ilie Eev. Krishna Mohun Banerjm^ Professor m Bi^op's 
College. 


August 18fi0. 

I liavfl had such hard work lately from Mr. Burn’s illness 
that 1 have only just been able to read through the proof- 
sheets winch you kindly sent mo of your projected dialogues. 
But 1 can now tell you that I have read them, and with greflt 
pleasure and interest. As a proof of it, I may say that I lay 
down on the sofa wdth them and did not stir till I had lini^shed 
the fi fly-sixth page. 

It is exactly the book which I desire to see emanate from 
Bishop’s College, and above all from a clergyman of Bengali 
raco. 1 do not rpiite see for what class tluy are especially 
designed, though I think that there are three classes for whonl 
they will bo especially useful. Birst, for your oavu unoon verted 
counlrymrfn of the higher orders, only that for them they 
should, I suppose, bo published in Bengali. I hope that you 
are goitig to do this. Next, for European missionaries, that 
they may know better the state of feeling and opinion which 
they have to encounter ; and, thirdly, for the educated English 
both here and in England, fts givj^igthcrn^ good picture of 
the wants and didiculties of mission work in India. Only for 
the third and possildy for tlio second clasa a little more <‘X[)]a- 
natiou is reipiired. 1 should recommend you to ])refix to the 
dialogues a short introduction as free from arguments or 
disputed points as possible, and merely giving a ])opular 
sketch of the history of Hindu religion and philosophy. 
Doubtless this is intended to bo given at length, but gradually, 
and is oven begun in the second dialogue ; but I think that an 
ithdlrrjc might bo deterred from reading your book liy en- 
countering at once such phrases as ‘ kali,’ ‘ salya yuga,’ and 
‘ mahapralaya,’ ami live or six pages are all tha t wmiild needed 
to enabre him to enter into it with pleasure. I do not see why 
the edition should be tentative : as far as 1 have read 1 cannot 
perceive any objection to immediate publication. 

What lias become of the translations of the Psalms by yon 
and Dr. Ksiy ? I heard some JOnglish missioujj-ries object to 
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your part of it as being ill udapted to the language aul 00m- 
prehe^ision of the Bengal peasantry. Probably you can judge 
of this better than your critics, and it may bo difficult to 
translate into a vernacular familiar to them, without lowering 
the dignity and poetical grandeur of the Psalms. Certainly, 
much of our English Bible and Prayer Book must be unin- 
telligible to the English peasantry, audit is perhaps impossible 
tc^bri ng theological language down to them ; for, indeed, we 
ought rather to raise them by moral and mental culture to the 
capacity of appreciating it. But it may be well to tell you 
that Iho objection has been made, if you have not heard it 
before, vaUat quantum. 

The following extract is from a letter to the Rev. 
Henry Venn, containing a review of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society’s missions* in the North-west Provinces 
and Punjab : — 

Sopt ember I860* 

. . . From Kotgur we have just returned. Kotgur is the 
most unsatisfactory mission, perhaps the only unsatisfactory 
one of our Society, that I have seen. Tho j)laco no doubt is 
very small and the, people very ignorant, but tho school is bad ; 
still worse is the branch school atMuttiana, two marches from 
Kotgur, where I fcAind fourteen boys reading St. Luke’s 
Gospel with a heathen teacher, who seemed very inefficient 
and complained of their constantly running awav. Neither 
was tho secular knowledge worth much either at Muttiana or 
Kotgur. 

This is the chief part of what I have to say about existing 
missions ; but there is one other district of the Punjab to the 
wants and claims of which I desire to call your attention. 
Ferozepore is the centre of a large Sikh population, is itself an 
important place, and is wholly unoccupied by missionaries. 
As Simla would be an additional starting-point to Kangra for 
operations among tho hillmen, so might Ferozepore be an 
additional starting-point to Umritsur for operations among the 
Sikhs ; each would strengthen the other in both casos. Thou, 
besides Mooltan, of which I cannot speak from experience, we 
12 
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should have the missionaries at Poshawur, with a branch 
mission at Attock, devoting themselves to the Aifghan Mwssul- 
maiis, Urdu and Pushtoo languages, the study of the Koran 
and Mahometan superstitions ; the missionaries at Urnritsur 
and Ferozepore devoted to the Sikhs, the Urdu, Hindi, and 
Punjab dialects, and tho Grunth and religion of Nanuk and 
Govind ; and the missionaries at Simla and Kangra to the 
Hindi witli its mountain peculiarities, and the simpler wojk 
intellectually, but no less difficult spiritually, of preaching to 
the. hill people, and training their children. In this way the 
Church of England would be more worthily represented in 
the Punjab than it is now at present. I feel'a little (I trust 
harmless and Christian) jealousy of the American Presby- 
terians wlio are working at Itawal Pindee, Sealkote, Lahore, 
Loodiana, Urnballa, Kup[)erthala, Murree, Subathoo, and are 
talking of other plans also. In this way, too, I think that our 
labour and strength would be divided and concentrated on 
definite objects. 


To Mrs. ArnolJ. 

Kotgur, near Simla, September 1860 , 

. . . The place from which I aA now waiting is about fifty 
miles from Simla, on the Thibet Hoad, and therefore quite in 
the interior of the mountain land. We came here partly 
because it is a mission station which wants a good deal of 
organising and stirring up, partly to get a little more know- 
ledge of tho Himalayas, and health from their breezes before 
wo go down again into the plains. I have often tried to 
compare this Himalayan scenery with that of other mountain 
countries ; but the result has been an increased conviction of 
the proverbial odiousness of comparisons, and a determination 
to enjoy what is before mo without hankering after the un- 
attainable. Doubtless one may miss here tho lakes of Italy, 
the glacier scenery of the Bernese Oberlaud, and the peculiar 
repose, freshness, and mountain streams of Westmoreland. 
But nowhere have T seen such foliage and vegetation ; the 
forests are of a grandeur and solemnity which remind me of 
the effect of a great cathedral, and from any height the 
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enormous scale of the green landscape, the vast ranges of hill- 
sides' clothed in verdure and rich cultivation, the lines of 
mountain rising one behind another and terminating with the 
distant snow, give you the impression of a ‘ mountain country ’ 
far more than any other scenery, and realise the fact that you 
are in the loftiest mountain range in the world. On Saturday 
morning we went up Ilawathoo, 11,000 feet high, ia this 
country of course a mere dwarf, but famous for its beautiful 
view. In the Alps at this height wo should have been in the 
midst of ice and bare rock: here wo sat down to a breakfast 
of coffee and n^utton chops ! on a greensward covered with 
potentillas and other flowers unknown to us, but some like 
anemones and others like China asters, with oaks and pines all 
around us and the ruins of an old Ghoorka fort to lean our 
backs against. The lichens and ferns are of great beauty, nnd 
the trunks of trees areclotKecJ with the Virginia creeper, which 
now has turned red, just as we have seen it against an old 
Knglisli manor house or a college in Oxford or Cambridge. 

Wo are all, thank God, quite well. We were somewhat 
knocked up with the long winter travel, which was prolonged 
a little too far into the hot weather, as we did not reach Simla 
and rest till April 11. So each of us has had a touch of 
illness, but in every case f^)is has passed away, and we are all 
as well and strong just now as we were in England. As I get 
older, and since my duties have become more and more solemn, 
I have learned to value increasingly one of the many lessons 
which I learned from your husband, to be grateful not for 
health only, but for occasional illness also, as a warning that 
the night cometh when no man can work. My chaplain had 
a real fever, and was the only one who kept his bed, but that 
wo are both really well you may gather from the fact that we 
walked up Ilawathoo, 1,800 feet above the level of our halt the 
previous night, before breakfast without fatigue. 
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QUKSTION OF OI’KNTNO EPISCOPAL ClimCJirS lOU PltESPTTEPIAN -WORSHrP 
STATE OF RKllOIOTT.S FKELIN<J IN THE PUNJAU — APPLICATIONS FOI^ THE 
USE OF CHLUCIILS CONSECRATED TO THE AVORSIIIP OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND — CORRKSPONDFNCP ON THE SIBJECT WITH GOVERNMENT CHAP- 
LAINS — RELATIONS WITH THE CHAPLAINS — EFFORTS TO IMPROVE THE 
ECCLESIASTICAL SERVICE — LETTERS TO CHAPLAINS. 

4 

In 18G0 the formidable ecclesiastical question arose of 
lendinf^ Govornnient chiirclies for Presbyterian worship. 
Owin^ to tlic Mutiny tlio number of IIi<>hland regiments 
in the country liad been increas(‘d, and in many stations 
there was no place of worship for Presbyterians. The 
subject came tirst before the Pishop in 1859 through an 
ap])li cation from a Punjfib chaplain for {futhority to per- 
mit Scotch service to l)e held in his church. Thi* Bishop 
took legal advice and gave his sanction. Subsequently a 
second case occured at Mliow, and tlie similar necessity 
raised tlie same questions in Madras. Tlie authorities in 
that Presidency addressi‘d thcmselv(‘s directly to the Home 
Government ; and tlie fteendary of State, by tlie advice of 
Dr. Lusliington and witli the concurrence of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, sent out instructions that under 
suitable regulations the cluirclies should be available for 
tlie worship of the Scotch regiments. It was the receipt 
of these instructions, and the submission of them to the 
Bishop for liis sanction of their application within the 
Diocese of Calcutta, that first brought him and the Govern- 
ment of India into correspondence. In the face of high 
legal authority, it would have been a difficult and un- 
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gracious act for the Bishop to withhold his consent. 
When the law was tolerant and elastic, he did not care 
tp make the Church narrow and illiberal ; neither could 
any common Sense view gainsay the emergency of the case. 
One apparent means for meeting it, viz., that of building 
more Scotch places of worsliip, was of course not lost 
sight of. The 13 i shop once brought forward the sugges- 
tion at an early stage of the official correspondence, but 
he never renewed it. It was certain that the Government 
would not consent to multiply churches for a few High- 
land regiments, whose detention at any given station, or 
in India at all, might be of short duration. Persistence 
in tile recommendation of impracticable measures would 
have endangered influence, with the authorities — an impru- 
dence which the Bishop Was not likely to commit. If 
tiierefore the use of existing buildings should bo refused, 
no reliigc from tlie open air parade service during the 
extreme heats or excessive rains of India would be avail- 
able for large bodies of troops, wliile other means of grace 
and opportunities for religious exercises among the men 
would be lamentably cri])pled apd impeded. On the other 
liand, the (Tiurclu of England had to be protected ; the 
feedings, even the prejudices, of ministers of the Church 
of England had to be considered. The Bishop was well 
aware that, however much reason and law might favour 
the concession, it would be a novelty in the English 
Church, -and as such be deemed by many Churchmen 
an innovation on her special rights. He knew that some 
of his clergy would share this feeling, and tliat many 
others with whom ecclesiastical objections might have 
less weight would yet look upon any interference with 
the exclusive possession of their churches as a grave 
inconvenience and hindrance in their pastoral work. He 
discerned from the outset many practical obstructions to 
the smooth working of the arrangement, arising partly 
from local circumstances, and partly from the limitations 
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imposed by a relentless tropical sun upon all public 
worship to which troops have to march. While accepting 
therefore the necessities of the case, and yielding his con* 
sent to the proposed loan of the sacred buildings with the 
liberality of spirit with which he viewed the question, he 
from the first directed his efforts towards restricting 
the concession within the narrow limits of the milita^jy 
exigencies, and securing such stringency in the regulations 
to be laid down as should dispel any notion that the 
churches were to become common property' between the 
two communions. 

At one moment in the long negotiations that went on, 
tliore was a marked inclination on tlie part of Govern- 
nYent to claim for the Scotch parade service, under certain 
circumstances, a prior right ‘to the use of the church. 
The Bishop at once took alarm and sent in a strong 
remonstrance. The following extracts from it are sub- 
joined because they exhibit the main point that was 
at issue and show how steadily he declaimed against 
any settlement of it which should involve a suspension of 
the Church of England services ^ 

< 

To tJio Viceroy in Council. 

Simla, June 2,3, 1860. 

I certainly should strongly deprecate any arrangement by 
which the morning or evening service of the Church of Eng- 
land should be given up, in order to leave time for Presby- 
terian worship. I think that such an arrangement would be 
unjust, offensive to many members of the English Church, 
and (as far as I know) it has never been requested or supposed 
possible by any of the Presbyterians themselves, who have 
only askfcd for the use of our churches when not required for 
the performance of English service. 

I think that it would he unjust for two reasons : (1) The 
churches have been consecrated, and whatsoever be the legal 
effect of coqseoration, undoubtedly, in the memorial presented 
to the bishop (to which the local government signifies its 
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as.sent), tbe request made is, that he will ‘ consecrate the said 
church for celebration of Divine service therein according to 
the rites and ceremonies of the United Church of England and 
Ireland,’ and in the decree of consecration the bishop repeats 
this phrase. Hence I infer that the primary use of the build- 
ing must bo for the Church of England, that this must not 
give place to any other, and that no other can bo celebrated in 
it without the consent of the bishop. (2) It must be remem- 
bered that, though these churches have been built in a great 
mei^sure at the expense of the Government, whose liberality in 
this matter I .thankfully acknowledge, yet they have been 
largely aided by private subscriptions from members of' tbe 
Church of England. At least fifty-two churches in the diocese, 
in which the English service is performed, have been aided 
by grants from the Calcutta Church Building Fund (besides 
missionary churches, widely of course I do not take into 
account), and many churches Inive liecn mainly built by the 
personal exertions and unfailing liberality of my predecessor. 
I am sure that this would not have been done had it been 
supposed that Scotch service would ever be substituted for our 
own. 

In some cases such an order would deprive half a regi- 
ment of the servictj of tho English Church altogether. Ejj. 
f/r. at Ferozepore and Rawal Pindee tho churches are so small 
that one wing has to be marched to church in the morning 
and the other in the evening. If one of those times is to be 
given up to tho Church of Scotland (which might happen, if 
two regiments, one of Highlanders, were stationed at a place 
where the church is small), half the Episcopalians will not 
have their own worship at all. 

I do not quite agree with your Excellency’s remark, that 
unless either sunrise or sunset were always conceded, a favour 
would be gmnted on paper which was of no practical benefit 
to the recipients, and whioh would therefore only serve to 
provoke disappointment — I think that while we steadily 
maintain the principle, that the service according to tho ritea 
of the English Church must be performed twice every Sun- 
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day, the amount of concession to tlio. Scotch Church is still 
considerable. 

I would remark that it shows a considerable progress in 
catholicity of feeling that the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Bishop of Calcutta, and the chief legal functionary of the 
Churcli of England should all agree that Presbyterian service 
may be performed, without sacrifice of principle, in buildings 
consecrated by Episcopalian forms. Certainly some yeaA 
ago, in Bishop Middleton’s time for examjde, this would not 
have' been the case. 

In some stations whei'o there are two churches at no great 
distance, such as Peshawur, Sealkote, Lucknow, 1 have little 
doubt that tlie wishes of the Government can bo carried out, 
and tliat the use of a church may be granted, for the morning 
or evening, without interru[)tion«to the Presbyterian minister. 

Or again, wliere there is a very small Episcopalian com- 
munity, who would naturally go to church in carriages, and a 
Scotch regiment, which would be marched to church, I sliould 
think that the English evening service might be at some hour 
ill the afternoon before the sun goes down ; and the parade 
service for the Presbyterian troops j^t sunset., 

I therefore earnestly hope that your Excellency, maintain- 
ing the principle that these buildings arc designed for the 
service of the Cliurch of England, and placed umlor the care of 
the English chaplain, acting under the authority of the bishop, 
will simply direct that ihey shall be used where it is possible 
for the service of the Church of Scotland, particular cases being 
referred to the bishop (whose consent in every case is necessary, 
according to Dr. Lushington’s opinion), who may fix the time 
for the English service ; and therefore decide whether the 
particular hour of sunrise or sunset is available for the Scotch. 
The fact that I agreed to permit PreshyteVian service in an 
English Miurch, before Dr. Lushington’s opinion or the wishes 
of Her Majesty’s Government were known, will at least show 
that I should bo desirous to exercise this power in a liberal 
and conciliatory spirit. 
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Tlie above letter practically closed the correspondence, 
for fhc Government accepted its arguments and framed 
the official notice of the arrangement in conformity with 
them. 

It will readily be believed that this boon was welcomed 
by Presbyterians as in tlie highest degree gracious and 
conciliatory. Indeed the sudden and keen appreciation 
of Anglican places of worship expressed by the Scotch 
Church introduced an element almost of amusement into 
a inatter in itself harassing and beset with difficulty. Put 
the views of some Churchmen were different, and hostile 
criticism, chielly from England, was passed upon the 
Bishop. This act of legislation was one of the emdiest 
ecidesiastical measures of wide and general interest wHh 
wduch his tenure of the see brought him into contact, 
and it was through the iriedium afford(‘d by his line of 
action on this occasion that much of his future adminis- 
tration was scanned. Threats of witldiolding help from 
cliurch-biiilding and other di()C(‘san funds, and even 
from general missionary objects, were expressions of the 
feeding which iiilerpixdefl the transaction as an innovation 
upon Church of F^ngland rights openly countenanced by 
the Bishop. Tlie case was judged from an English point 
of view. The anomali(‘S which intrude into all (‘cclesias- 
tical arrangements beyond England were overlooked, 
and no credit was allowed to the Bishop for his scrupulous 
care that an act of friendly assistance to a sister Church 
should involve no slight or hurt to the Anglican Liturgy. 
Local circumstances and necessities w'cre dimly appre- 
h(‘nded by, or appeared insignificant to those afar off, 
though they had to be duly estimated by liiin op whom 
rested the responsibility of a decision which was certain 
to excite bitterness of feeling on one side or tlie other. 
There was no precedent, in India at least, to guide this 
decision ; there was no obligation that coitld aid the 
Bishop’s judgment, except the moral one of choosing the 
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liberal path which the law had left open. His powers were 
purely permissive and discretionary, and the doubt ""and 
perplexity frequently involved in the exercise of such 
powers cannot be denied. Probably some who so reproach- 
fully deprecated tlie loan of Anglican places of worship 
would liave paused before committing themselves to a 
refusal winch in India would simply have brought obloquy 
on the (!lnirch of England. On the other hand, many who 
marvelled that the Bisliop should have felt a moment’s 
hesitation would, in face of the circumstances with which 
he had to deal, have shared his anxiety to guard an 
unusual privilege with a cordon of restrictions. For it 
has now to bo told how quickly this first concu'ssion 
begot a desire for more, and how soon tlie Bisliop was 
called upon to deal with requests for the oj>c*ning of the 
church doors to other bodies of Christians. Applications 
for thus extending the loan of the churches beyond what 
either the Bishop or the Government intended, were 
connected with a religious movement of some strength 
at that time in the Punjab. From the earliest days 
of its administration as a British proVinefe, many of 
the leading officials had been deeply religious men. 
Under the friendly shelter of their nde American 
Presbyterian missionaries advanced from Loodianah and 
established themselves firmly and intliicntially in- many 
places. On the other hand, Chiircli of England mission 
work was only slenderly represented, chaplains were few 
in number, the presence of a bishop was almost unknown ; 
hence the earnest Christian life that animateckEnglishmen 
in tlie Punjab was but slightly leavened with loyalty to 
the Chi^rch. Persons of different communions were bound 
together by religiuuu feelings running deep and strong, 
and by tlie single desire to be preachers of righteousness 
to the civil and military communities around. Indian 
houses are not large ; few could supply rooms fit for large 
religious gatherings, and thus to lay and clerical leaders 
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in spiritual things, ready to sink outward differences in 
united and informal worship, the order to lend the 
churches for Scotch service sounded as a boon available 
for themselves also. To such applications there was but 
one answer to give. When the Bishop supported the 
State in meeting the temporary and accidental exigencies 
of large congregations of another State Church, he desired 
to magnify the Church over which he presided by an act 
of catholic anddarge-hearted sympathy but he disclaimed 
both the wish and the power to lower her distinctive 
teaching and*position by opening the doors of the conse- 
crated buildings to a promiscuous worship in which the 
services of the Prayer Book would find no place. He felt 
compelled to refuse the use of the churches, but at J^he 
same time hp felt and e^^pressed sympathy with the move- 
ment which had called forth the request. Though he 
often regretted that the spirit thnt was abroad was more 
sectarian tlian catholic, he could thank God for any 
agency which boldly and powerfully confronted vice and 
godlessness everywhere, and especially among soldiers. He 
once said of anmfiicer iji India whom he greatly respected 

^ I think Colonel most edifying on the campaign o1 

Affghanifttan, hiHt singularly the reverse on Baptisma 
Kegeneration.’ It was thus with his usual weapon 0 
quiet humour that he entered a protest against a narrow 
ness of doctrine from which he utterly dissented. Tin 
existence of the movement stimulated his efforts to maki 
the Church more infiuential through her appointee 
ministers, but he sought rather to guide than to repres 
it, and never came forward prominently except where, a 
in the matter of the churches, lie was asked to authoris< 
what was against all Church order. The subject occa 
sioned much correspondence with several chaplains, am 
some letters are annexed as giving an insight into amove 
inent which within a limited circle had many of tb 
features of a strong religious revival : — 
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To a Ghaylaln. 

18 ^ 0 . 

I should be very sorry if I were to appear to nnderralne the 

good understanding which exists between you and Mr. , or 

to place any discouragement in the way of your cordial co- 
operation in all good works in your station. But I do not 
think that the proposal of a united service, in which you shall 
both take part, is consistent with my circular or Avith thf 
principles aneb practice of the Plnglisli Church, and it would 
open embarrassing questions Avhich are inucli better left quiet. 
What I have tried to lay down in my circular to the clergy is 
this, that to lend our buildings, when nece.ssity recpiires, to tho 
chaplain of the Church of Scotland is a friendly act to a 
sister Church, but that it is not to bo mixed up with any 
qucjjStions as to the ministrations in our own congregations, 
■which are to remain as at present. *^riic fact therefore that my 

letter makes it lawful for Mr. to assemble tlie Presbyterian 

troops in your church and proacli to them docs not empower 
him to take part in the services of tfje Knglish Church. It is 
true that in your absence bo kindly eonsented to read our 
liturgy to the Episcopalian troops, but tl)is again is (juite a 
different case. Acconling to the custom in India, when the 
English chaplain is unavoidably absent, the service (with 
certain exceptions) is read by a layman, ami if it nuiy be read 
by a laynian, then a furliorl by a Presbytoiian clergyman. 
But tlie pr()})Osal that you should unite witli a Pi’csbyterian 
clergyman in a common .service involves the wliole question 
of the intercommunion of tlio Scotch and J^Jnglisli Churches, 
which I, as an individual bishop, am not competent to decide 
by my sole authority. It cannot be justilied by any plea of 
necessity, it would to some extent stultify my prohibition of 
prayer- meetings in cliurehes, as contained in tho later para- 
graphs of my circular, it would excite many remonstrances 
and umcl^ disapprobation at homo and indeed in India ; and 
therefore, with every good wish to the Scotch Church, and the 

fullest appreciation of Mr. ’s kind and liberal feeling in his 

dealings witli you, I must begtliat, when you arc at , our 

services may be) conducted solely by yourselt* or by some other 

clergyman of'the Church of England. 
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To a Chaplain. 

• 1860 
. . . Considering the amount of godlessncss and careless 
living which prevails, especially in the army, 1 could not speak 
of a revival as you do, as I often think that something extra- 
ordinary is required to awaken non^inal Christians fiom the 
sleep of death. That a revival generally involves many 
q|?iestionable features, and would require careful watching, I 
quite allow ; but if it produces permanent moral improvement 
its oyigin is known by its fruits. . . . The^best counsel I can 
give you is to dg all that you can to unite your flock closely 
to yourself by unwearied activity, and by seeking so to build 
them up in Chiistiau holiness that they shall not need nor 
desire the more exciting ministrations which you deprecate. 

To a Chaplain. 

1860 , 

I altogether approve of the clerical meetings. Interchange 
of thought, experience, and knowiedg(^ is one of the great 
wants of the Indian clergy arising from geographical causes, 
and I am sure that wherever it can be obtained it should bo 
sought. Of course the only jHiint which requires watching is 
the union with ministers of auotlier Church. And 1 certainly 
do not envy you tho Calvinism whieh your next subject 
suggests, for the older I grow and the more i read, the more I 
dislike that system, not only from the untenable theory, but 
from its practical evils. Most wisely said Butler, ‘ though it 
were admitted that this opinion of necessity were S[)eculatively 
true, yet with regard to practice it is as it were false.’ I have, 
however, no fear of your yielding the distinctive character of 
tlie English Church in your intercourse with your brethren of 
auotlier, though I own that one or two of the clergy seem to 
me to think that the way to stop the sfircad of dissC^t is to 
give up every point in which we differ from dissent. But you 
will uot forget that the motto sliould be comprehension without 
compromise, and that conciliation and brotherly love are 
possible without tho abandonment of principle. Tbo calm and. 
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candid discussion of the meaning and application of Scriptur^ 
between persons who agree in its divine authority is a clear 
gain. , ‘ 


To a Chaplain. 


1861. 


I very much regret the embarrassing position in which you 
are placed by the condj^ctof tbe soldiers about whom you write 
to me ; I had heard of them before as well-intentioned and 
pious men, but unhappily self-righteous and self-confident* 

No doubt that they shoulddnclado a self-appointed adminis- 
tration of the Holy Communion in their prayer-meetings, and 
decline to partake of that ordinance according to the order of 
the Church, is grievously inconsistent with Scriptural principlo 
and precedent, and an unchristian act of schism in the strictest 
sense. Hut on full consideration I cannot recommend you to 
interfere with them by any means except private influence. It 
would bo unwise now to deprive, them of the uso of the room, 
as they would be made more self-righteous than they are by 
fancying themselves martyrs, and would probably find other 
places for their irregular services. By trying to attach them 
to yoursolt through kindness, by showing them the excellence 
and necessity of the Christian ministry, by your own zealous 
fulfilment of its obligations, and by -taking any opportunity 
whicli may occur of (rpuctly pointing out to any of them in 
private the dangerous, unpractical, and unscriptural character 
of this system, you may hope gradually to win them over, but 
certainly you will not do so by any other means. 


The iib()vo letters deal with a specific matter, but they 
touch indirectly upon the Bishop’s general relations with 
the chaplains, and it will not therefore be out of place to 
add a few words on this subject. lie found on arriving 
in India, an active and zealous body of clergy. Many 
were accepting with cheerfulness labours by no means 
light, and some were exposed to much personal incon- 
venience and discomfort through imperfect or uncertain 
military arrangements. The Bishop used to say that 
during the^ Mutiny every class had its heroes, that of the 
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clergy being no exception. Some of their number had 
fallen victims to the enemy or to sickness ; many others, 
while Serving with troops in the open field, or in the 
beleaguered garrison, or ministering to feeble women and 
children shut up in some chance place of refuge, had 
been tried in the balances of peril and privations, -and 
had not been found wanting.^ Jennings, Polehampton, 
b|atris, are now added to honoured names in the Indian 
ecclesiastical service. They have entered into their rest, 
while many still remain who *feiled and suffered during 
that same trial-tilde, but were spared to resume their 
wonted labours in a time of peace, among civilians and 
Eurasians, or witli compact masses of English soldiers. 
The Bisliop’s. personal interest in this partipular spiritual 
charge has already been alluded to, and he rejoiced with* 
thankful joy ’over many bright examples of chaplains 
wisely guiding the strong, but often peculiar, religious 
instincts characteristic of the serious-minded soldier, or 
using with energy and perseverance such opportunities 
of laying hold of tlie careless and godless ad might be 
afforded by, voluntary church services, and carofid prepara- 
tion for confirmafion ; or1)y the ministrations in hospitals, 
which at times becon^e of overwhelming maghit+ide and 
importance. 

To a worthy discharge of pastoral duties such as these, 
tlie Bishop knew well that freedom and independence 
were more effective incentives than the keen supervision 
of military authorities, powerfully as this may operate as 
a security against laxity or indifference in the discharge of 
minist(;rial functions among ti oops. Hence, much of his 
work in behalf of tlie clergy was directed towards strength- 
ening the hands, and vindicating the pastoral position of 
those who were appointed to military stations. Through 
official representations made from time to time, he ob- 
tained for them a more recognised footing in regimental 
schools, more control over such church services as were 
K 
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voluntary and independent of the reg^ilar parade service, 
and the removal of some obstacles which stood between 
soldiers and a free attendance at the Holy Communion. 

The clergy in general were much isolated, especially 
those whose field of labours lay among civilians. It was 
a necessary but not wholly beneficial condition of things. 
If the vast distances between station and station made 
theological controversy difficult, the same cause wj^s a 
hindrance to that mutual intercourse which for pastoral 
and practical work would have been a pure gain. To 
help them in difficulties, and indicate their line of action 
on doubtful points, Bishop Wilson had drawn up a 
useful manual of directions. This was their chief guide 
in a service so centralised that everything, from contro- 
verted ecclesiastical points do\vn to the sale of grass in <a 
church compound, goes up 1^) Government. But no text- 
book of advice or instructions could meet every case of 
collision provolced by over-sensitiveness and struggles for 
prerogative. Feuds between chaplains and tlie military 
authorities, and sometimes between one chaplain and 
another, constituted the real ecclesiastical troubles of the 
See of Calcutta, and called for an exercise of judicial 
functions on jialtry and personal points which was ex- 
ceedingly distasteful aud irksome to the Bishop. It 
became nec^'ssary to speak or b) write unpalatable words, 
liable, peihaps, to be misunderstood ; but his aim was 
always to meet such cases with fairness and kindness, and 
to give due weight to every extenuating circumstance. 
On one occasion an annoying affair was under discussion 
with a friend who assumed that the Bishop would handle 
it severely ; he replied, ‘ Amongst my titles the one I 
like tlfe best is Father in God,” and I desire never to 
forget it when I have to censure any of the clergy.’ Yet 
more thoughtfully and solemnly ho wrote on another 

occasion to a correspondent : ‘ I hear tliat Mr. is 

dead. Ills was a very troubled life, aud as his faults 
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seemed to arise a good deal from physical temperament, 
he has at last found rest. My relations to him had more 
than once been so impleasing that it is a matter of thank- 
fulness to me that we parted friends, and that, after his 
last illness began, I had opportunities of seeing and help- 
ing him. It is painful to think of separating in auger 
from one who will be seen no more till we meet at the 
J udgment.’ 

The Bishop’s efforts for an improvement of tlife eccle- 
siastical service in outward things can only be cursorily 
noticed, though 'they were spread over the whole of his 
Indian life. Strongly deprecating anything which tended 
to make secular motives take the place of zeal, he still 
maintained that men worked at an unfair disadvantage • 
with their fellow-men when l^xed for the best part of life 
in a service wliich, though respectably paid, offered no 
prcfferiTumt, except that of one archdeaconry, and bestowed 
rewards only in such exceptional times as the Mutiny for 
long and faithful labours. He frequently made repre- 
sentations to Government rosp(‘cting the dead level of 
the service, and his own tythenUy in providing for the 
spiritual wants of large and important stations, appoint- 
ments to which, though nominally a testimony to the 
value of a chaplain’s services, were in reality, from the 
lu'avy expenses attached to them, a fine upon his income. 
One great measure of improvement was that of a revision 
of the rules about pensions, and will be referred to here- 
after. Time and jx^severauce, and, it must in all justice 
be added, the favourable attention accorded by Govern- 
ment, brouglit about also some other advantages. A few 
parsonage-houses were built \ an increase of salary, was 
grant (‘d at some of the larger and more expensive sta- 
tions ; by the revival of an old rule, free passages were 
allowed on board troop-ships between England and India ; 
the substitution of fixed promotion to a higher i^alary at 
tlio end of ten years for an uncertain rise depending on 
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vacancies among the senior chaplains, was granted by the 
Secretary of State. All these were real boons, to the 
ecclesiastical service. The suggestion of them did not in 
every case originate with the Bishop, but he was the only 
medium of negotiations in which State considerations and 
private interests were mutually confronted, and which, 
therefore, often needed cautious and temperate manage- 
ment. One distinct position which he maintained for 
himself was that of standing between the ruling powers 
and a body of clergy who, from their limited numbers and 
comparative isolation, have but a slight c6llective voice or 
influence in a country to which many give most loyal and 
faithful service. The peculiarities in their public position 
, deepened the Bishop’s sense of responsibility towards 
them, while a vast capacity’of sympathy, though hidden 
under an undemonstrative manner, with private troubles 
and anxieties incidental to a laud of exile and a perilous 
climate, led him to keep their interests always in view, 
and to exert influence at all times to assist and befriend 
them. 


Letters to Chaplains. 

1860. 

I am much obliged to you for your letter and interesting 

information which you give about your work at . Most 

heartily do I sympathise with your feeling that personal growth 
in holiness often seems too much for our own strength, and 
the duty of labouring for others becomes a depressing burden. 
But I do not know that I can give you any further advice than 
such as is obvious. 

It is quite certain that if we neglect our work for others, 
our own souls suffer from it ; that the two duties are inextri- 
cably* interwoven, and that by praying to God for grace to 
fulfil the one, we arc at the same time promoting the other. 

I should not feel too anxious, were I you, about the expres- 
sion and outward exhibition of religious feeling in my flock. 
Porliaps ^rom being reserved myself, I have always acted on 
the belief that the great thing to care for is the evidence of 
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the life. If the Lord’s Table is neglected, if in ordinary- 
society gossip and calnmny are prevalent, if any of your flock 
are leading self-indulgent and godless lives, then you have 
great need for anxiety, watchfulness, and intervention. But 
the expression of religious conviction in conversation often 
dejxinds on a person’s natural temperament. 

lloiibtless you should contend against a low and worldly 
ton(^ and language implying indiflerence to duty or the absence 
of Christian faith and hope. But, in general, I think that you 
must exercise a Christian influence by being yourself a pattern 
of diligl'nce and good works, by mixing with your parishioiiera 
in a kind and frietidly way, and showing, ratlier indirectly by 
quiet influence, that the hfe of every Christian must be bound 
uj) with obedience and love to Jesus Clirist, than by bringing 
such truths prominently forward in ordinary conversation. 

1860. 

It is my hope to bo at in the course of December, and 

to have the pleasure of making your ac(juaintance. I shall be 
ready then to hold a confirmation and perform any other 
necessary episcojml offices, and I send you the notice of confir- 
mation which should bo read to your congregation. 

Your charge, I suppose, is almost purely military, and doubt- 
less you are prepared for difficulties and disappointments in 
dealing witli soldiers, especially in India, where climate, want 
of occupation, and often a necessary suspension of church ordi- 
nances from the illness or absence of the clergy, conduce to 
indolence and forgetfulness of God. But, from my observation 
during my visitation, I feel sure that a slow but steady im-^ 
provement is going on in the army, and that the services of a 
devoted cliaplain are gratefully appreciated. 

I earnestly hope that you will find this to be the case in 
your own special sphere of duty, and that you will begin it in 
a hopeful and cheerful spirit, which is generally one neaessary 
condition of success. It is my earnest prayer that God s 
blessing may rest upon your labours, and thkt you may be the 
means of imparting to many comfort, encouragement, and the 
true knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
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1862 . 

I notice in your returns that the Holy Communion {as been 

administered at only on Easter Day and Whit Sunday. 

I think that it should unquestionably be administered every 
month. Doubtless it is much to be regretted that the number 
of communicants should be so lamentably few as seven, but 
I am sure rare administration tends to diminish tho number. 
People cannot think that to be the central ordinance oi^the 
Christian religion of whicli they are only invited to partake 
thre6 times a year. You ought to make it the chie/ effort 
of your ministry to restore your people to** a proper sense 
of their duty in this matter. If they wilfully disobey Christ 
in one of His plainest commands, and throw away a great and 
precious privilege, I do not see how they can expect His 
♦blessing to keep them from sin. Sermons on the subject, 
and the monthly administration, seem to ilie two obvious 
remedies for so great an evil as habitual neglect of the Lord’s 
Supper. 

I cannot help expressing my regret at a letter which I saw* 
on the subject of your desire to be a honorary magistmte, in 
which it was said that you complained that you liad too little 
to do. It was sent to me when the Lieutenant-Governor 

asked my consent to your appoititmont. Doubtless is 

not a station affoixling so much scope for work as Lenares or 
Meerut, but I should have thought that sufficient work might 
be found. Tho acquisition of the language might facilitate a 
little missionary work, tho study of theology has an obvious 
bearing on the composition of sermons. It has struck me that 

you may desire to be moved from to a place where there 

is more room for activity, and that such a change may bo 
good for you. There is always a fear of our vegetating if we 
stay too long in a quiet place. 

. 1862 . 

I have read your letter with great interest. I need hardly 
say that I warmly approve of the plan of soldiers’ clubs, and 
fully appreciate the exertions which you have made and the 
interest which you feel in the welfare of your men. ... I 
pass on to details and to the questions which you put to me 
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about amusements, and the approbation which you desire that 
I shotdd give to your sanction of theatricals. I do not give an 
opinion on the subject haatily. I know that it is generally 
(ionsidered as a matter of course that clergymen should dis- 
approve of play-acting, and that military chaplains should 
refuse all sanction to military theatricals. But this fact would 
only incline me to form my opinion the more carefully, lest I 
should follow a popular cry without consideration. Nor have 
I formed it without talking on different occasions to more than 
one chaplain well acquainted with military stations, so as to 
correct my own want of experience. And the result is, that I 
agree with the opinion most common among my brethren, 
and could never, were I a military chaplain myself, give my 
sanction to theatrical amiisemonts among my soldiers. The 
reason,s which influence me are such as these : — 

It is quite pertain that the pieces likely to be acted are 
generally of a coarse and viilgafr character, and very question- 
able morality. They would be the ordinary farces of the pre- 
sent day, and no one, 1 suppose, can pretend that they are in 
any way improving. It is vain to say that the chaplain can 
control the selection of the pieces ; the officers and men would 
never consent to too strict a censorship ; and if the chaplain 
attempted to exercise one, h^s object in sanctioning the theatre 
would fail, for tho theatre would cease to bo attractive. 

Again, theatrical amnsemenis are exceedingly exciting and 
absorbing. When they are going on those engaged in them 
think and talk of nothing else, and there is an end of serious 
occupation or devotional feeling. 1 have seen something of this 
on a small and carefully-guarded scale, having been myself edu- 
cated at Westminster, where filays were performed by tho boys, 
and where certainly the results were questionable, in spite 
of many safeguards and circumstances which would not exist 
among grown men. It may add force to this argument when 
I say that it is strongly felt by Mr. Norman, who is so often 
mentioned by tho speakers at your meetings as a great authority 
in soldiers’ clubs, and is the founder of the one which has ac- 
quired the widest popularity. He not only would have nothing 
to do with the theatre, but hoped that the Outram Institute 
would draw men from it ; nor are theatricals allowed in con- 
nection with the similar institution at Fort William, 
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lam told by persons of ex])erieTice that, as a fact, the theatre 
is looked upon in a regiment as injurious to the progress of 
Christian feeling’ and conduci among the men. When a soldier 
determines to amend his course of life he always turns away 
from it. To be mncli given to the theatre is regarded as a 
sign that a man is careless about the highest things. . , . 

You defend theatres in your speech by citing the proverb, 
‘ Out of two evils choose the least.’ I should be inclinetk to 
re])ly by another saying, not less commoidy quoted, but sanc- 
tioned by In’gher authority, ‘ Shall we do evil that good may 
come V , 

Your programme inchules many safe amusements ; concerts, 
lectures, reading-rooms, crick(‘t, l)owls, gymnastics, are all not 
only innocent, but positively desirable. Jiagatclle, which you 
unjustly class with theatricals, and similar games seem to me 
quite harmless in the army, wlmre gambling is strictly pro- 
hibited by military regulations. Of course it must be a 
condition that tlierc should not b(i an approach to playing for 
money ; but that, I believe, will be cared for by others, so that 
^ you will bo relieved from supervision in tliat respect. 


18G3. 

You ask mo wlu^tber it is lawf&l at a small out-station to 
celebrate the Communion when only one person remains to 
partake of it. 

I answer with a good deal of hesitation. Undoubtedly, it is 
not only intended by tlui Clmreb, but regarded as a point of 
great importance, that the Lord’s Supper should be strictly a 
comniuniun, at which ‘ in’hnj imnii/ should 1x3 all jjartakers 
of one bread.’ And therefore aelorgyinan should, as a general 
rule, certainly 7iot administiT to one jierson only. Still I cannot 
overlook the fact, that at , where there is only one communi- 

cant, the whole congi’ gation only amounts to five ; that of tliese, 
four may be hindered from coming by youth, by not having 
boon confirmed, nor being ‘ ready and desirous’ to be so, or 
other causes ; and that the Lord’s Supper is doubtless a special 
privilege and blessing to a person living in so remote a place 
and in so sniall a society. The existing state of things too in 
India was one never contemplated by the framers of our 
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Liturgy. Hence, judging from the analogy of their gwn 
direetieiis in the last Rubric to the Communion of the Sick, I 

tliink a clergyman justified in such a case as that of in 

communicating with one porson only. 


1803 . 

.... I quite admit that during the rains the service for the 
troops can ncilher he in the open air nor in the church of — . 
If tJti'rrforc there is posifivehi no other hnilding i)i the caiifaumott 
whirh can he 'used c.ccei)t the theatre,, I must perforce assent to 
such jl liumiliation of our Cliurcli service. Rut I have the 
greatest possible dislike to the proposal. The associations of 
the place will, T should fear, be fiital to any feeling of rever- 
ence on the part of the men. I always deprecated the services 
in the London theatres, but I should think that all the evils 
of sucli scrviccij would be doubled and trebled in the case of a 
soldiers’ theatre, when the very^ame persons assembled to wor- 
ship in it on Sunday have perha[)s b(;en acting some ridiculous 
farce in it on Saturday. I therefore give my consent if it is a 
matter of absolute necessity. AtuI if you arc really reduced to 
j)rcach in such a ])lace, 1 hope that you will exert yourself to 
the utmost of your power to make the service solemn and 
devotionah , 

I do not think that you can refuse baptism to the adult 
soldier on account of his occasional deflections from the right 
path, if he seems to you humbly and heartily to desire it. Of 
course you must speak to him very seriously about the guilt 
and peril of inconsistency, and you must watch him well after 
his baptism, especially with refenmee to attendance at the 
Lord’s Sii])per. But, unless you think him insincere in his 
desire for baptism, or to be jdainly actuated by worldly motives, 
or to be ignorant of tbe fundamentals of Christiaiuty, he has, 

I think, a moral right to the sacrament of initiation into 
Christ’s Church, 

• 

1863 . 

You are not justified, by the law of our Church, in reading 
the burial service over an unbaptized child. For though it 
is true, as you say, that Canon XVIIT. only mentmns one out 
of the three exceptions prescribed by the Rubric (probably 
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from not considering that the body of an unbaptized person 
would be brought to tlie church or churchyard at all)*, yet if 
ever a canon appears to conflict with the Rubric, you are 
bound to obey the Rubric and not the canon. For the Rubric 
is part of the Prayer Book, and therefore was made the law of 
Fngland by the Act of Uniformity, and is included in the 
promise which you made at your ordination. But you have 
made no promise to obey the canons, except the thirty-six|h ; 
many of them are inapplicable to the present time, many are 
habitually violated, and it is generally understood that they 
are only binding on the clergy in so far as they are enforced 
by their diocesans, who must judge how far each canon can 
and ought to be enforced or not. But the claim of the Rubric 
upon you is altogether closer and more binding than this. 

Thus far I give you my official answer to your letter, which 
IS briefly that you were wrong in reading the .service over an 
unbaptized child, and must noV do so should a like case occur 
again If, as you wore informed, a chaplain did so on another 
occasion, he acted wrongly. But I do not blame you, being in 
doubt*, for deciding in fwonr of the kinder course, and giving 
the dead and blie parents the benefit of your doubt. 

I know that this necessity of refusing the burial service to 
an unbaptized child is often atromble to a kind-hearted clergy- 
man, called to sympathise with parents in time of affliction. 
If, indeed, the baptism was omitted through carelessness or in- 
difference, then the want of the burial service is a proper 
rebuke to those who, having undervalued the benefit of a 
Christian ordinance in health and happiness, cannot claim the 
consolation of one in sorrow. But if, as in the case which you 
mention, a very young infant dies suddenly, without previous 
sickness, then the want of such comfort is no doubt a hard- 
ship. I have known of a clergyman who in such a case has 
accompanied the body to the grave, and there read to the 
parents, some passages of Scripture, and prayed with them, 
not using any of the prayers in the burial service. I do not 
know that I have any right to authorise such a proceeding — 
certainly not to order it. But it is nowhere forbidden ; and if 
any one of my clergy, in such a case as I have described, were 
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to adopt it, I certainly should not interfere with him or censure 
him. • But the use of the burial service I have no right even 
to permit. 


1864. 

.... By all means administer the Lord’s Supper to the 
Presbyterian, if he is vdlling to receive it according to our forms, 
and you know of no moral impediment, I am quite convinced, 
on historical grounds, that the Rubric ordering that it should 
not be administered to unconfirmed persons was only intended 
as aT» internal code of discipline in our own Church, and 
not designed to exclude from communion Christians of other 
Churches. 1 have no time to go fully into my reason.s for this 
opinion, which wfis given to mo when I was a young man, by 
one who had very gi*eat knowledge both of history and divinity. 
One reason only may be m^^ntioncd. William III. and the 
early Hanoverian kings, and other foreign Protestants resident 
in England before them, liad never been confirmed, but surely 
cannot have been excluded from the holy communion. 

As to rebuking a person of advanced ago who is living in sin, 
or has sinned openly without repentance — first bo very care- 
ful as to your facts. Be quite sure tliat you do not act on mere 
rumour, amd so bring a fal^e charge. Nothing is so likely to 
turn a wavering pei*Mon in a ‘wrong direction as the sense that 
he is treated witli injustice or accused without reason. But if 
you"^ facts are, unhappily, clear, then I cannot advise you to 
shrink from the duty of remonstrating with the culprit. Only, 
as a young man, you must do so humbly, affectionately, and 
discreetly ; as one who is weak and prone to sin, you must do 
so gently and thoughtfully, considering ‘ thyself lest thou also 
be tempted.’ Doubtless, John the Baptist is the great preacher 
of repentance, and so far is the model of all who deliver the 
same message ; but in taking him as your pattern, you must 
consider the vast difference between yourself and him, and 
while you follow him in principle you will assume a tone of 
far less authority than his. 

It is to me a matter of sincere thankfulness if you have 
found in my charge any help in perplexity and support in your 
work. 
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K66. 

I certainly think that there ought to be a sermon when the 
holy communion is administered — first, because the communion 
service is the only one in which a sermon is positively ordered ; 
secondly, because the occasion is one of peculiar solemnity, and 
it may be hoped that a few words of Christian exhortation, 
earnestly spoken at such a time, would be peculiarly impressive ; 
thirdly, because unhappily the proportion of communicants to 
non- Communicants in a military congregation is so small that, 
for the sake of a very few, you deprive the vast majority of a 
means of edification. 

To the first of these reasons I imagine no answer can be-'re- 
turned. To tlie second you will object to the length of the 
service. You propose to meet the difficulty of the third by 
requesting non-communicants to remain and witness the 
administration. 

With regard then to the second, I do not wish the sermons 
on such occasions to bo long. A few sentences on the nature of 
the sacrament, which some are lu'glecting, and of which others 
are going to partake, a short practical exposition of the epistle 
or gospel which have just been read, or something in^the style 
of Dean Goodwin of Ely’s admirablb ‘ Short Sermons preached 
before the administration of the Lord’s Supper,’ would salisfy 
all that I require, and be probably more impressive than a long 
formal essay. 

As to the third, the practical difficulties are great. Without 
the concurrence of the officers, the thing must be a failure ; and 
even if they consent to remain, it is hard to force the soldiers 
to do so ; while if they are not forced, it is very unlikely that 
they will stay of their own accord. But even if they do, I 
doubt whether it is desirable to encourage them to stay ; that 
is to say, it may, I think, be very right to urge a man who is 
kept from the Lord’s Supper by ignorance of its nature to re- 
main and see for himself how simple and yet how impressive a 
rite it is, and it is quite possible that the actual sight of what 
is done may remove prejudices and turn him into a communi- 
cant. But ^ to effect this desirable end, one stay in church 
during the administration of the holy communion would 
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generally, I suppose, be sufficient. I am not ignorant of the 
distii^ction which is made by some modem writers on the sub- 
ject between the * representation ’ and ‘ partaking ’ of Christ’s 
sacrifice, nor of the other arguments which are used to justify the 
habitual presence of non^communicants. But I am entirely 
unconvinced by them. It seems to be, both from the New 
Testament and the Prayer Book, that the essence of the whole 
benefit is in the eating and drinking ; the habitual substitution 
of mere presence at the communion for partaking of it would 
lead to dangerous error, and be hardly in accordance with the 
spirit of the last clause of Article XXVIII. 
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CHAPTER VIL 


TO CAl.CTTTA — DEPARTURE OF DOMESTIC^CHAPlATN FOR ENOLAXD 
, — THE bishop’s DEPAUTURK FOR ASSAM — EKTTBBS IN 1861 — VISITATION 
OF HUrI^IAH and the straits — LIFE ON BOAR® SHIP ^ MISOIVINOS ON 
THE CHEAT EXTENT OF THE DIOCESE OF CALCUTTA— ^ANOOON— BUDDHISM 
i — DEATH OP LADY CANNINO — MoUl.MKlN— MISSION SCHOOL— BURMF,SK 
SYSTEM OF NATIONAL EDUCATION — RETURN TO CALCUTTA— DEPARTURE 
OF LORD CANNINO. 
o 

In I'ebruary 1861 the Bishof/s party were reassembled in 
Bishop’s Palac(3, after an absence of ei<^hteen months. 
Life in Calcutta brouj^ht a return to more settled occu- 
pations, and to pleasant social intercourse with a large 
English community. The Government also went tlirough 
the hot weather with its servants ; and there was an those 
days no migration of Court and Council to the hills, 
reducing Calcutta to the dulues.s of a Mofussil town. 
Many large and small parties at Government House broke 
the weight of the trying hot season, and one scene of his- 
torical interest was the durbar in wliicli Lord Canning 
received the thanks of tlie talookdars of Oudo for the 
privileges it liadheen his special polmyto restore to them. 
The event of chief iniportunci* to the Bishop personally 
was the departure for England in July, through failing 
health, of his chaplain, Thomas Ihuris Burn. The parting 
was the*" rending of another tie with England and the 
past. Their adoption together of a wholly new work 
liad sealed the confidence and friendship of fifteen earlier 
years, and the Bishop felt that the separation in 1861 
would caus6 a blank in his life which could never be 
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wholly filled. It was practically a resignation of the 
office, for Mr, Burn returned to India in 1862 to resume 
it only during one visitation journey and a few more 
months. Mlien, in 1864, he was released from long and 
painful illness, the Bishop mourned the loss ngX only to 
liimself of a tried and trusted friend, but to the whole 
diocese of one who was a bright example to the service he 
ha<] adopted, by his high sense of ministerial duty towards 
both Europeans and natives, by the energy with which 
he quickly mastered .the language sufficiently for much 
practical usefulness, ^nd by many excellent gifts of head 
and heart which Hd him to spend and be spent for India. 

Jflst as this vacancy in the domestic chaplaincy 
occurred, the Bishop was preparing for an official voyage 
of two months up the Brahmaputra. Looking round* 
for a compiiriion and helper on this fresh ])ilgrimage, he 
sought and found one in Archdeacon Bratt, whom he had 
long learnt to look upon as a real friend and coadjutor, 
and this, their first journey together was full of interest 
and profit. The Archdeacon was an excellent travelling 
companion. He was calm, imperturbable, and cheerful 
under difl^culties as was thti Bishop himself ; seldom over- 
power('d by the languor incident to a region of extreme 
tropical humidity, and so full of varied knowledge that he 
was as much an authority on curious points of physical 
geography, raised by the vast water system of Assam, as 
on the station needs or mission scliools that came under 
review. 

The annexed letters belong to the year 1861 : — 

To Professor Shairp. ^ 

• Palace, Calcutta, April 9, *1861. 

This is not a letter, but a mere bit of friendly chat : not a 
regular constitutional round hy the Dunchurch Road and 
Bilton, or the Holbrooke Grange fields and Aganippe, hut a 
simple stroll after second lesson to our homes and a little be- 
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yond perhaps, or a turn round the close after chapel on Sun- 
day. I write partly to introduce to you the ‘ Calcuttk Christian 
Intelli ‘fencer,’ a monthly publication, which, having tfunk to 
the lowest depths of dulnessand debt, is now endeavouring to 
struggle into a new life under the auspices of Burn, who lias 
become its editor. Its objects are explained in an article 
written by me in the February number entitled ‘ Ourselves.’ 
As long as it exists (which may cease to he the case unless the 
sale can overtake the debt) I hope to send it you as a preaerd 
monthly, as it will record most of my public and official pro- 
ceedings. If you could ever be induced' to furnish an article, 
a scrap of poetry, a brief review, religious re^leotions, a short 
memoir — anything pertaining morje or less directly to theology, 
whether practical or scientific, you would edify the Indian 
events, and place us under deep obligations. 

, Your letter, just received, gave mo extreme pleasure, as your 
communications always do. There are few persons with whom 
I generally agree more thoroughly, owing to the mi);ture of 
religious enthusiasm, firm faith, and thoughtful reflection 
which distinguishes your Christianity, arising perhaps from an 
Oxonian manliood grafted on a presbytorian boyhood. I can- 
not answer it now — to-day is mail-day ; but in answer to your 
question as to what work in life can beat be taken up in the 
time not absorbed by the professmship, I answer that books to 
strengthen the faith and deepen the Christian convictiofis of 
young men seem to me the chief wag^it of the ago in England. 

We are all, thank God, very well, though the hot weather is 
upon us with all its fury. I rejoice that you are complete 
professor. 

To C. M. Bull, Esq, 

Dihroghur in Upper Assam, Soptombor 3, 1861. 

As I wrote to you last from Simla, and now date from the 
banks of the Brahmaputra, you must think that my whole life 
is speirt in wandering about India, a supposition^^ however, 
which is not quite correct, for last year I had six very happy 
months undisturbed at that place, and this year have spent six 
more in my own home at Calcutta. It seems odd to call Cal- 
cutta honiQ;. yet, besides the fact that no home can be homeless 
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which con^ins wife and child, I feel more and more that it 
would be Ungrateful to refuse to it that name of endearment, 
considSring the multiplied comforts and advantages which 
, mitigate its heat and its exile. . . . 

Though travelling now iu the full state of a government 
steamer, I find considerable discomforts arising from the occa- 
sionally frightful heat, and the absence, in these recently 
established and imperfectly provided stations, of those means 
aiiH appliances whereby in Calcutta wo make our houses cool in 
the hottest weather. Yesterday the thermometer was at 94°, 
and the blinds by which the sun was nominally excluded were 
far less serviceable good calico blinds, such as you have 
ill any well-provided English house. The result is that one 
can do nothing. Before the heat of the day began I had a 
confirmation, and at sunset consecrated a burial-ground, but 
during the interval was absolijitely useless, lying on my bed 
fanning myself. So that the ice^ and punkahs, and other in- 
struments of coolness in the more civilised parts of India, are 
not luxuries, as they would be in England, but means of doing 
work efficiently. Even as a tour the present one is nut of first- 
rate interest; the two chief objects for observation being some 
extremely grand river scenery, and the gradual transformation 
of a wild jungly valley, 4U0 miles long, into one huge tea 
plantation, to which change Assam is submitting, apparently 
with most successful results to teix-plaiiters, tea-drinkers, and 
Assamese labourers. ' 

With regard to India, the point which chiefly troubles me as 
bishop, and should, I think, cause most anxiety to all its well- 
wishers just now, is the result of the constantly increasing 
influx of European settlers and their relatic n to the natives. . . 
And there are unquestionably three points on the side of the 
settlers worthy of much condemnation — (1) tlio calumnies of 
their newspapers ; (2) tho claim which they set up to bo tho 
public and people of India, wholly forgetting tho unqugstjon- 
ahly prior «iid wider rights of Hindus; ( 3 ) tho commercial 
spirit of magnifying capital and its claims above all other 
considerations. Nothing would, I think, be more disastrous 
than a j)arliaraent or council in which they would be the pre- 
ix)nd©ra ing element, since they would be a mere oligarchy of 
L 
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race withonfc any responsibility, snch'as presses upon the 
oflicial class, and we all know from history what is the course 
which sTich an oligarchy nsnally runs. Hence, t^qn^h not 
given to admire arbitrary government, and sufiiciently detest- 
ing the present French r/iz/iwc, T am very glad that the new 
constitution with which Sir C. Wood is favouring India is of 
a fiomewljat des|x>tic character, though in truth India cannot 
bo despotically governed, if the English Parliament does its 
duty. ... c> 

My educational work is not wholly over ; besides certain 
schools and colleges whereof I am visitor, I have been elected 
on the syndicate, or governing committee, of the Calcutta Uni- 
versity, which is really now the most efficient agent in educat- 
ing the Hindus, and there I sit monthly with the Adve^ate- 
, General, Ur. Duff, tho Free Kirk missionary ,\ a physician, and 
a native (a son of Ram Mohnnjloy); a curious ‘ Hebdomadal 
Board,’ is it not ? I think that wo do sofn6 good, and we are 
as harmonious as if wo were canons of Durham, dividing our 
money, and banded to resist a radical commission. Kindest 
regards to your father and mother. 


To Professor Conwgton. 

Palace, Calcutta, October 1861 . 

Your letters arc always very interesting, and I can say with- 
out flattering that I never receive one without great pleasure. 
The last reached me as I was voyaging up tlie Brahmaputra on 
a two months’ visitation of the remote and somewhat uninter- 
esting province of Assam, and most agreeably recalled my 
thoughts from its opium-eating inhabitants to Oxford and 
English interests. I confess that such matters still occupy a 
very foremost place in my mind, more so perhaps than they 
ought to dc^ considering the work assigned to me here. But 1 
canaot help it, and it would be affectation to say that 1 view 
India with the absorbing interest felt in it by Martyn or Corrio 
or iny immediate predecessor. Not that I at all dislike my 
work, or that I am not interested in it. On the contrary, the 
work itself 1 like very much: it is not oppressive, it gives me 
plenty to think about, I throw into it willingly such energies as 
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I have, and as long as .God mercifully preserves my health, I 
have no cause for regret except the want of Edward and some 
English frjends. But then, when it comes to I ndia, I feel certain 
drawbacks. Thus, as to the missionary work, I am only con- 
cerned in it occasionally, and as it were indirectly, while the 
evangelisation of the country to such an extent as to bring mo 
into more constant connection with it is very distant, hardly 
reserved for my episcopate unless there were to be some special 
interposition of God’s providence. Again, the politics of India 
are not of a kind to interest, but rather to disgust me. At 
present, the great subject of newspaper controversy is the 
rivalry between the governmental or official classes, and the 
mercantile community of settlers, planters, and other persons 
whohorne here to make their fortunes. ... I do not deny that 
there are excellent men among them, some who are true 
Christians and would gladly make (he natives Christians also. 
But even these cotne here simply for purposes of trade, and 
undoubtedly their views for the future of India are largely 
coloured, not merely by commercial but by personal consider- 
ations. . . . Among civilians, I see often a real interest in the 
natives, and a desire to improve them for their own sake. But 
then the civilians, like all the rest of the Anglo-Indian world, 
are always Ipoking forward to going home, and regard Eng- 
land as their country ; so th&t the utmost that one ever sees, 
excepting in a few devoted missionaries, is a readiness, perhaps 
an earnest desire, to do good to India during the time of so- 
journ in it. Thirdly, constitutional changes, such as those 
lately announced, are only alterations in the way of nomin- 
ating counsellors and disposing of patronage or working the 
details of Government, and these are certainly not matters of 
high interest. The change which is likely ultimately to lead to 
the most important results is Lord Canning’s last order, which 
permits the sale of waste land and the redemption of the laud 
tax, so as to introduce into the country a class of real landlords 
holding the fee simple of their estates. . . . On one part of my 
duties of life, I have come, I think, to a pretty clear opinion— 
the nature of my reading. I do not consider that I should be 
doing my beat for the Indian Church in its present aspect, so 
much more European than native, by spending my^time in 

L 2 
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trying to make myself an Oriental scholar. Two living 
languages, Hindustani and Bengali, Of which I already know 
something, I wisli to keep always on hand, alternately, sfe work 
calls me to the N\V. Provinces or keeps me in Bengal. For 
I tldnk it desirable to he able to ordain, confirm, and perform, 
otlier services in the native congregations in their own tongues, 
and to be able to talk a little to them. And I always hope to 
keep up and improve my acquaintance with Indian history and 
such studios as will enable me to feel an interest in the people. 
But to learn Sanscrit or Arabic, and to read Vedas and 
Upani shads or Koran and Mahometan literature in the original 
languages, would consume immense time without correspond- 
ing fruit. i\[y business is to influence and help the clergy, to 
be a Ohrisf'ftn tlieologian, to do iny best to spread in the coiftitry 
^true views of Christianity, to interest people by freshness and 
sound matter in n»y sermons. Pfence I hope to make Divinity 
my chief study, and therefore P have resinned Hebrew and reud 
divers books of Scriptural criticism: the last being Elliott’s 
‘Horns Apoealypiicije,’ by which, however, I remain uncon- 
viiiecd, though tlu learning of the book is great, and it is 
written by a good man. . . . 


To the Bishop of Adelaide, South Australia. 

~ Palaco, Calcutta, October 28, 18G1. 

I was absent from Calcutta on my first visitation of Assam 
when your letter arrived with the kind contributions of your 
diocese to the Ihmiuc Belief P\ind, for which I return my best 
thanks. The famine is, by God’s mercy, over, and lias been suc- 
ceeded by a bountiful liarvest. But its effects of course remain, 
And among these there is none more melancholy than the great 
number of orphan children. Orphanages have been set up by 
both of our missionary societies, where those children will bo 
traiij/Bd up as Christians under the care of clergymen. The 
most irqportant is that of the Christian Missionary Society at 
Agra, but that has been so largely aided by the commjttee of 
theP^amine Belief Fund that I have thought it needless to help 
it further with the Australian money. I have therefore divided 
this between two other orphanages of more recent origin, 
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which are more dependent on private contrlbutiong : that of 
the Sopiety for Propagating the Gospel at Cawnpore, and that 
of the Christian ^lissionary Society at Umritsnr in the Punjab, 
and I trust that this appropriation of the money will meet the 
wishes of yourself and of those who have kindly given it. It 
may add some interest to the appropriation of the money sent 
from Adelaide, if you know that at ray first Ordination I 
admitted to deacon’s orders two Hindu^itanis who had been 
saved from the last great famine (1837-8), and trained up in a 
missionary orphanage. 

In the cold weather of 1861, the primary visitation was 
resided through the British settlements, along the sea- 
board of Burinah and the Malay Peninsula, down to the 
gate of Chinese waters ;it Singapore. The routine worl<» 
was of the usual kind. There were the scattered civil 
and military congregations to be visited, the latter in- 
volving a Voyage of two liundrod miles up the Irrawaddi 
to the frontier garrison of Thyetmyo ; tlnu'e were churches 
to be consecrated ; seamen in gaols and hospitals to b(i 
visited ; schools and missions to be inspected, and eccle- 
siastical matters generally^ to be inquired into, and set in 
order. The expedition was entirely by sea. 80 much 
official care was always taken to facilitate tjcavelling nr.d 
diminish fatigue, that the Bishop used to be ' occasionally 
disturbed by an amount of comfort and consideration 
which certainly helped to promote the external dignity 
of the great Eastern See. On this occasion, however, a 
humble pilot-brig was appointed by Oovernment to th(i 
temporary service ; and its quarters were so limited, that 
the small deck had to do duty as the Bishop’s study, the 
child’s playroom, the general sitting and eating-room for 
everybody. Many days passed 'pleasantly 'vyhen a 
favourable wind speeded the vessel and tempered the, 
heat, but calms not storms were the drawback of the 
voyage ; and when the ship lay motionless in the midst 
of the Bay of Bengal, or mocked hopes of progress by 
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‘drifting a few miles with the curr.ent, the Bishop secretly 
registered a vow that he would not go forth again except 
under steam. ‘ Certainly,’ he wrote from the deck of 
the ‘Mutlah,’ ‘a sailing-vessel is an undesirable mode of 
conveyance. That one’s morality should be seriously 
influenced by the points of the compass, and depend on the 
force of the wind, is in itself humiliating. Yet it really 
requires an effort to receive with perfect cheerfulness the 
announcement tliat in the course of twenty-four hours we 
have advanced eighteen miles, or receded half a degree 
of latitude. . . . Tlie uniformity of the life, too, gets 
wearisome, although it gives me ample time for rea4ing. 
1 read Hebrew and Bengali, and get through sundry books 
«of an historical and theological character. In the even- 
ing, after tea, we sit on dej?k in the balmy night air, and 
1 read aloud Helps or Macaulay on week-days, Trench on 
the “ Seven Churclies ” on Sundays. ... I must add a 
word of admiring criticism on Goldwin Smith’s “Lectures,” 
and of thankfulness that a layman of unquestioned 
ability and mark should stand up in the University in 
direct opposition to an atheistic school of writers, and 
really put forth utterances in defence of Christianity more 
forcible than those of almost any one among its modern 
apologists.’ 

The tour itself was full of novelty. Mucli beautiful 
scenery and the glorious vegetation of the tropics ; the 
fresh aspect of outward things in countries whose inhabi- 
tants are complete aliens from Hindus in race, language, 
customs, and religion ; a glimpse of wild savage life among 
the Andamanese, watched and overawed by the diminu- 
tive.British settlement on Boss Island, two miles long and 
less than one in width —were all in their turn sources of 
keen interest and enjoyment. Buddhism was the social 
and religious feature of special prominence. Buried in 
India ii\ mouldering sculpture, it is in the more remote 
East the powerful living faith of millions ; and as such 
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the Bishop made its external aspect and characteristics his 
study, far as brief opportunities and much other work 
permitted. The spurious- Buddhism of the Malay Penin- 
sula puzzled him much, and his discomfiture was com- 
plete when, in a Joss-house at Malacca, he wholly failed 
to discover, by the most energetic inquiries, whether the 
hideous many-armed idol before him, designated as Fo, 
wa« identical in the minds of the placid Chinamen around 
with the Budiha or Gotama of the Burmese, lie ended, 
howev.er, a four months’ visitation with an uncomfortable 
sense of the whole territory being an unnatural excres- 
cence on tbe see of Calcutta, and full of responsibility, 
which it was beyond the power of an Indian bishop 
adocp lately to discharge. The inspection of a handful of 
widely separateij European settlements absorbed time 
ill spared from India; totAl ignorance of either the 
J3urme.so, Chinese, or Malay languages was an embarrass- 
ment, and in paying a graceful tribute to the Vicar- 
Apostolic of Pegu, Bishop Bigandet, as a learned 
Orientalist, the Bishop gave expression to his own feelings, 
that the Biirmah missions needed at their head some one 
wlio would make Buddhist literature and philosophy a 
special object of research and study. 

The missions, then in their infancy, needed both foster- 
ing care and organization. The Bishop was compelled to 
devote an unusually large amount of time to the settle- 
ment of local matters, which were producing not only 
confusion but discord ; and he was convinced that the 
missions required a more frequent and more personal su- 
pervision than lie or the Calcutta Secretary could bestow 
upon tliem. Such points of difficulty and incongruity 
were those which made the diocese of Calcutta realiy un- 
manageable. Within tbe limits of North India the 
Bishop’s work was sufficiently varied and extensive ; but 
a thread of connexion ran through it, and he could feel 
that his mind was comparatively master of it ;• the same 
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kind of work, carried on under the different conditions of 
practically foreign countries, assumed a totally new aspect, 
ind claimed a different and special line of thought and 
knowledge. Outward diversity overpowered tlie inward 
harmony between the two, and there remained the sense 
t)f impotence in the presence of distinct duty, which was 
V'exatious and depressing. The Bishop wtis at that time 
ready to give in his adhesion to any plan whereby the 
[night abdicate, in favour of some other bishop, all episco- 
pal jurisdiction to the east of the lUy of Bengal. JMoan- 
^ime, so long as he was unrelieved, his responsibility for 
diese territories continued; and one occnjmtion of^the 
:ediouB return voyage to India was tlie writing of a letter 
^0 the London 8ecret4iry of the Propagation Society, to 
iescribe tlieirtwo missions just visited, and to recommend 
them to tin; attention and vigorous support of the parent 
Society, us each presenting some hopeful points. Through 
that at Moulmein, the Church of England was making 
ber first aggression upon the religion of Burmah. The 
Singapore mission was directed chiefly to the Chinese, 
who form in that city a fluctuating population of many 
thousands, of whom many are constantly returning to their 
own country. By God’s blessing on evangelistic efforts? 
a Chinaman may now and again perhaps carry back with 
him some better possessions than his expert handicraft 
and his neat box of tools. 

Eangoon and Moulmein were the two chief centres 
of Buddhism and Burmese national life, visib^d during 
this tour, and journal extracts will be limited to notices 
of these two places. 

' Extracts from Journal. 

'Rangoon. — In the evening wo drove to see the great pagoda. 
Taken altogether, with its various dependent buildings, it is one 
jf the most grotesque, fantastic, and striking sights that I ever 
beheld. From the bottom of tho hill to the platform the ascent 
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is by a steep succession of steps, under a wooden roof supported 
by thick posts, giinerally coloured red. The platform is of 
immense extent, with the gilt pagoda in the centre, surmounted 
by the sacred htee^ or umbrella — a solid mass of brickwork, but 
containing, it is said, in its interior various precious relics, in- 
cluding eight of Gotama’s hairs, and even some memorials of 
preceding Buddhas. Round it are a vast number of smaller 
pagodas, each with its htee ; tall red flagstaflfs with streamers 
floating from them ; lofty trees ; covered wooden buildings 
elaborately carved, with countless niches, each containing a 
colossal, sitting statue of Gotama, always with the same mild 
feminine semi-Tartar features (the Rajpoot princes from whom 
he sprang are said to have had Mongolian blood in their veins), 
and with a robe over him — generally gilt, sometimes black. 

The pagoda itself, as containing a relic, is the object of wor- 
ship, and the prayers are in a manner addressed to Gotama ; 
not that he can hear them, or is conscious of the wants of his 
adorers — for ho has attained ntrwana, and is therefore in no in- 
telligible sense existent — but by a law of nature the fact of 
worshipping him leads to births in happy conditions hereafter, 
and ultimately to nirwana. Hence Buddhists may be said to 
adore Gotama’s memory ; and this is one of the numerous facts 
in which Buddhism is an anticipation of Comte’s religion, and 
deprives that monstrous invention of even the merit of origi- 
nality. In their atheism, their denial of a future state continu- 
ing through eternity, their adoration of the unconscious dead, 
the exclusively educational work of the priests, and the inex- 
orable supremacy of law, both systems are identical ; they have 
also one good point in common — the unfailing certainty with 
which wrong leads the wrongdoer into suffering — though in 
this Gotama is superior to Comte, because by the doctrine of 
metempsychosis he provides a manner in which punishment 
may follow crime, whereas I do not see how a wicked Comtist 
would practically be deterred from sin by any such belief, 
since in this life it is at least not visibly and obviously the case. 
Comte’s devices of punishing a bad man’s memory, and dis- 
honouring his carcase, by exclusion from a consecrated grove 
surrounding the Temple of Humanity, are of course too 
ridiculous to be of any avail against the present pleasures of 
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vice and self-indulgence. There is no doubt that the Buddhist 
doctrines are very superior to the Hindu, and that so far 
Gotama was a real reformer; but as I looked on one of his 
devotees praying to the unconscious and annihilated Buddha, 
I was, I trust, thankful for the revelation of a High Priest 
who can be touched with the feeling of our infirmities, and for 
the promise that He would be with us always, even to the end 
of the world. 

Dccemher 6. — To-day I went off to see one of the most en- 
couraging sights in the East — the American Baptist Mission 
to the Karens. These people generally live up in the hills, 
but they have villages near Rangoon, and there is an insti- 
tution for their education at Kemmendine, about three miles 
^ from the town, prettily situated in a grassy dale under fine 
trees. There is a chapel of brick and plaster, but all the other 
buildings are of wood, perilled up on posts in the usual 
Burmese fashion. They consist of a missionary’s house, a 
school, and a number of cottages for students, close together, 
almost like sets of rooms in a college, opening out upon a 
raised verandah, and each divided into two rooms, with a 
garden behind. 

The institution is under the care of Dr. and Mrs, Binney, 
from Massachusetts, who seem both thoroughly absorbed in the 
work, the wife (like our own Mrs. Smith at Benares) quite as 
much so as the husband. He has about fifty Karen youths, 
all not only professing Christianity, but pledged to pastoral 
and missionary work among their countrymen ; and the nine- 
teen most advanced of those were brought to me for examina- 
tion. They are, I think, fairer than the natives of India 
generally ; of course, with broad Tartar features, but most of 
them of a pleasing and intelligent appearance, dressed like the 
Burmese. They knew no English, but Dr. Binney interpreted ; 
the^ certainly answered remarkably well to a somewhat stiff 
examination in scripture. Their other studies are the grammar 
of their own language, arithmetic, and geography. It was a 
most cheering sight, and it is a still more cheering thought to 
remember that these fifty are only the advance guard of 30,000 
Karen 'Christians, and that the number is constantly 
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increasing ; so that there is every reason to hope that the 
whole i^ation will become Christian. They give every evidence 
of sincerity, contributing most largely to tlie support of tlie 
missions, and, according to the testimony of Colonel Phayre, 
are most conscientious in abstinence from all excess in drink, 
in observance of Sunday, andl other Christian duties. Not 
only should the sight make us thank God and take courage, 
but teach us also many lessons as to the persons to whom 
missions may be sent with the best prospect of success, and 
the manner of working tliem. For instance, here are two 
sufficiently obvious. Vigorous attempts should be directed to 
the conversion of all the mountain tribes of India, and every 
effort should be made to develope the native pastorate. 

Decemher 10. — We have been deeply shocked by the nows of 
Lady Canning’s death from jungle fever, caught in her journey 
from Darjeeling. I can imagiue*no one more admirably suited 
for such a position as hers, in grace, quiet dignity, varied ac- 
complishments, kindness, winning manner, and, above all, in 
high principle and Christian example, nor any one more 
entirely uninjured or unsophisticated by a Court life and the 
manifold dangers of wealth and high .station. 

I think he;» character a proof of the truth of the Lord’s words, 
that it is possible for a rich man to enter into the kingdom 
of heaven. Among the pleasures and refreshments of my Indian 
life, I shall always reckon my opportunities of a quiet talk with 
her during a dinner or morning visit to Government House. 
It is sad to think that as she has so faithfully shared all her 
husband’s anxieties during the last eventful six years, she is 
not to share the rich reward of honour and gratitude soon to 
bo paid in England to services now universally recognised 
and appreciated. Yet this is but a human and earthly way 
of viewing the matter, and it is better to dwell on the belief 
that, as she must have resisted and conquered abun^dant 
temptation, she now inherits the blessing promised to him that 
overcometh. 

Christmas Day, 1861. At the very earliest dawn this morning 
the Government steamer ‘ Nemesis,’ which had been instructed 
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by the Moulmein Commissioner to look out for us, and help us 
up the river, entered it from a monthly voyage to the Anda- 
mans and south ports of Tonasserim ; the captain being 
possibly made eager to return, not only by the desire of help- 
ing the Bishop, but also by the wish to eat his Christmas 
dinner on shore. The steamer hove to and received 11 s all on 
board, and leaving poor Captain Hodge and his officers to 
follow as tide and wind would permit, we began a rapid voyage 
to Dkloulrnein. As we went up, the scenery became really 
beautiful — far the most striking that we have seen since we 
left Calcutta. Both the Martaban (right) and Tefiasserim 
(left) banks of the river are beautifully wooded, and the latter, 
upon which Moulmein stands, rises up steep from the ^ater. 
Ill front of us were some precipitous limestone rocks, which 
, emerge suddenly from the plain, and behind them the long 
range of mountains which stretch from, the Himalayas to 
Singapore, through Burmah^ Siam, and the Malay Peninsula. 
As a foreground wo had the broad river, and presently the 
varied shipping of Moulmein, with Burmese ships and Chinese 
junks, gaily gilt and painted, and the European and American 
vessels dressed out with flags in honour of Christmas Day. A 
brighter inauguration of the festival I do not remember ever to 
have experienced. Arrived off, the main wharf* at 10.30, the 
captain hurried us on shore, and himself ordered a tikka ghari 
for us; at 10.50 we were in the vestry; and at 11, I amazed 
the unconscious Moulraeinians by appearing in full robes in 
church. . . . 

Munflay, December 30. — I breakfasted at the Society for the 
Promotion of the Gospel Mi.ssion, and afterwards began the 
grand business of the day — viz. a public examination and prize- 
giving at the mission school, at which I was to take the chair. 
Of the excellence of the school, and entire success of the public 
exhibition, there can be no doubt. Established only two years 
ago^ it now numbers 270 boys, the great majority being 
Barmans, a few Chinese and Europeans, or semi-Europeans. 
The buildings are excellent ; there is a capital schoolroom and 
dining-room, with tank for bathing, and various gymnastic 

appliances, given in great measure by the munificence of . 

The sight of the assembled boys, or rather the whole exa- 
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mination Bcone, was of almost romantic interest. Nothing 
could exceed the picturesque variety of the bright colours of 
their puetos and turbans, sometimes relieved by the dark dress 
of an English boy, and the bluejacket and trousers of a Chinese. 
They were examined for about two and a-half hours in the 
Bible, geography, English and Burmese reading and arith- 
metic, and answered remarkably well. They showed their 
English writing, and sang sundry hymns, chants, and even an 
antlj,em, with one or two rounds or catches, certainly with 
harsh voiees, but in capital time and tune. The curriculum is 
lower than in a good Bengal scliool, as may bo expected, con- 
sidering' the recent origin of this ; but all that is done is well 
and thoroughly done; and it is quite plain that if there is 
some^liscord between the managers, there is also a large out- 
lay of zeal, ability, and enthusiasm in behalf of the school. 

So much as to the education wdiieh we English arotrjingto * 
give the Burmans > but it must not be forgotten that they 
have a national system of education of their owm that all 
])oongyies arc bound to teach, and do teach, and that every 
Burman gentleman spends some time under them inakyoung, 
just as an English gentleman goes to college. Moreover, as 
in every village there is a kyoung, every boy, gentle or simple, 
has gratuitous teaching offered to him. But as to the cha- 
raclcr of the^ education, I coaild not obtain anything like a 
» unanimous opinion. Government oflicers generally, with some 
exceptions, said that every male in Biirmah can read, write, 
and do a simple sum. Missionaries universally affirm that 
they ('ften read very badly — so ill as hardly to be intelligible — 
and do not'themselves understand what they are reading. All 
ngree that, a.s soon as Burmese education gets beyond mere 
reading, it plunges into the grossest absurdities; as Buddhi.st 
cosmogony, geography, and astronomy exceed even the Brah- 
minical form of those sciences in folly. The chief character- 
istic of the systems taught by Gotama’s disciples is, that they 
delight in the mo.st inconceivable numbers, durations of time, 
and extensions of space, whicii transcend all human pow'ers 
of memory, and almost of imagination, but which are gravely 
set down in figures ; while beings twelve miles high are of 
quite ordinary occurrence, and some per.souages measure 800 
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miles from eyebrow to eyebrow, and 19,200 miles from the 
elbow to the tip of the finger. The size and shape of the world 
and heavenly bodies are all minutely described in the most 
absurd fashion, the whole being placed under the sanction of 
religion, and resting on ‘ scriptural authority.’ Hence no one 
questions the necessity of teaching the Burmese Western 
science, and therefore the English language as the introduc- 
tion to it. Thus the mission school in Moulinein is universally 
popular among the Europeans, and, strange to say, the Buriacse 
priests themselves seem to regard it with no jealousy, while 
the Clumber of pupils is constantly increasing. Neither could 
1 get a unanimous verdict about the moral character of the 
])Oongyies, though on the whole the evidence is favourable. 
They are very rarely indeed brought before a magistrate for 
any offence, and there seems no reason to suspect them, as a 
* class, of violating their vow of continence ; though to keep it 
is rendered less diflScult thaij il might bo 'from their power of 
renouncing the priesthood and marrying whenever they please. 
On the other hand, their scholars are said to be given to foul 
vices. The poongyies do not practise asceticism at all ; they 
still keep to the rule of mendicancy, but receive such ample 
and handsome presents that this causes them no self-denial. 
I saw nothing of that vacant, half-idiotic expression of coun- 
tenance which the Bishop of Victoria attributes to the Buddhist 
priests of China ; and it is geneinlly admitted that the Burmese 
priesthood are respected by the laity. My impression, on the 
whole, is that they are a fair aveiuge set of priests, doing 
nothing to raise their countrymen and turn Burmah into a 
real nation, nor particularly active or self-denying or learned, 
but maintaining a decent exterior and conversation, according 
to their lights. Iffiat tlie existence, rapid spread, and deeply- 
seated influence of Buddhism are phenomena most deserving 
of study and attention, was known to me beforehand, and 
certainly all that 1 have seen, heard, and read since I came to 
theSfe parts has fully confirmed the im])ression. By his de- 
struction of caste (lotama showed himself a real social reformer, 
and the good effects of his teaching are visible here in Burmah 
after he has been dead 2,400 years. The great moral defect of 
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the system which he tanght is its almost exclusive inculcation, 
or at least extravagant exaltation, of the passive virtues ; it^ 
great spiritual weakness is the entire omission of a personal 
God, or any living and conscious Saviour. 

Calcutta, Febnianj 24. — At half-past we landed at Lush- 
ington’s Ghat, and thank fully ’and joyfully breakfasted in our 
own house. Thank God for all His mercies, through Jesus 
Chigst. We return indeed with sad remembrances of the 
mournful events, public and private, which have marked the 
tour, and especially of one who went out with us but has 
not com*e back again. Yet I hope that it is a sign that I am 
getting more devoted to my Indian life and work. I am 
thorwighly glad to find myself again in Calcutta, and in the 
midst of its people, its duties, its interests, its refreshments. 
May God give me grace to use my increased familiarity with » 
them for His glory, and for fulfilling the office and ministry 
to which Ho has called me. 


The preceding extract summed up the record of events 
during four months’ absence from Calcutta. Lady 
Canning and the Prince Consort had passed away. He 
who had gofie forth in Novii'mber and returned no more, 
was the Bishop’s tc^mporary domestic chaplain, the Kev. 
J. Kofe. He left Calcutta ill, in hopes that the sea 
voyage might arrest an acute attack of dysentery ; but ho 
grew worse, was ordered to Kngland from Rangoon, and 
died before reacliing India. Though young in years and 
in the service, he was full of promise in all ways, and 
especially as a preacher. His short career amply justified 
the mode of his appointment ; for he had been nominated 
by St. John’s, Cambridge, when Lord Stanley, as Secretary 
for India, placed two chaplaincies at the disposal of t-hat 
College and of Trinity. A long succession of public and 
private losses was mournfully completed when, almost 
immediately after tlio return to Calcutta, Mr. Ritchie, the 
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legal member of Council and Vice-Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity, was called, through -one of the sudden and rapid 
illnesses of India, from his life of goodness and usefulness 
and from a large circle of friends. Early in IMarch the 
Bishop consecrated the cemetery in the Barrack pore gar- 
dens, where Lady Canning was buried. As the sun of a 
hot Indian day was setting, the cerenrony was simply and 
quietly performed over the solitary tomb and circumjacent 
ground, henceforth to be set apart, as the petition for con- 
secration declared, for the families of the Uovernor- 
Generals of India. When all was concluded. Lord 
Canning kindly greeted the few who were present: he 
turned to the Bishop and i^aid, ‘ I think the ground is 
large enough to justify consecration,’ and then walked 
* away slowly and alone to thq desolate house hard by. 

Almost immediately afterwards the 'scene changed to 
State ceremonies and formalities, attending the retirement 
of one Viceroy and the reception of ’another; addresses 
were- presented and replied to, and large parties were 
gatliered each evening at Government House. ‘On the 
18th of March,’ in the Bishop’s words, ‘ the dignitaries of 
Church and State assembled at Government House, shook 
liands with Lord Canning, and then liastened to Prinsep’s ' 
Ghat, where the Governor-General’s barge was moored. 
Lord Canning came down to the river in state, got on 
board the barge, thence to the “ Sunamucki,” the flat 
which was to be towed by the steamer “Celerity” to 
Kedgeree, wliere tlie“ Feroze” was waiting to convey him 
to Suez. Tiiere was a considerable crowd at tho Ghat ; 
a good English cheer was heard, and a very bad native 
imitation of it; the ships were dressed with flags, the 
gu»8 boomed from tlie fort, hats and liandkerchiefs were 
waved as the steamer began to move ; and last, but not 
least, in the way of adding splendour to the scene, the 
great red sun was blazing away in its evening majesty, just 
about trf) sink below the horizon, and lighting up with 
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golden fire the waters of the Hooghly. So departed oije 
of the most conscientious and upright of Indian Governors, 
and on^ who, more than any 6f his predecessors, has been 
tried by a combination of public anxiety and private 
sorrow. 


K 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

• 

ANGtO-lNiJIAK EDtCATION — SCHOOLS IN CALCUTTA — EURASIANS — TJEFICIENCT 
OP MKANS OF EDUCATION IN NORTH INDIA — THE BlSHOP’s EFFORTS TO 
INCREASE IT — CONNEXION OF THE MOVEMENT WITH THE DAY OF 
TlIANKSOlViNd — OENERAU TLAN oF EDUCATION SUBMITTED TO THE 
GOVERNMENT — MINUTE OF THE OOVKUNOR-OKNKRAL — MEMORIAL SCHOOL 
AT SIMLA— selection AND POSITION OF THE HEAD MASTER — SCHOOL 
PAYMENTS — CREATION OF A DIOCESAN HOARD OF EDUCATION. 

< 

It may he well at this poinb> to suspend fbe chronological 
order of events in order to narrate with continuity the 
earlier steps in that development of Anglo-Indian educa- 
tion wliich distinguished the sixth Episcopate of Calcutta, 
The time was not unfavourable for the attempt. The 
subject had attracted some attention before the Mutiny ; 
its revival on the restoration of peace was lik\?ly to com- 
mand sympathy and support, apart from the special in- 
terest which it derived from the proposal to connect the 
first fresli steps in the movement with the day of public 
thanksgiving. To the Rishop, personally, tlie work was 
congenial. It was the iirst that he made entirely liis own, 
it was a link between his past life and the present, and 
supplied in a distant land an outward expression to that 
spirit of loyalty to the memory of his life’s chief teacher, 
which prompted him on one occasion to write, ‘ When- 
evei^a large school is governed on enlightened Christian 
principles, its masters will reverence the great man who 
in our day first showed such government to he possible. 
In whatever part of the world Englishmen are thinking, 
planning, working, struggling, conquering, there some of 
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Arnold’s pupils, and the pupils of schools carried on {p 
Arnold’s spirit, will be found foremost in the battle of 
life.’ in Calcutta, in 1859, there was no deficiency in 
the supply of English and Christian education j schools 
had become as numerous as the churches. Even In the 
self-enriching days of early English rule, the foundation 
and liberal endowment of the Free School, Doveton Col- 
leg^, and Martini^re, testified to a sense of responsibility 
on the part of the Government or of private individuals 
towards the forlorn semi-Asiatic cliildren around. The 
Churchll though in a depressed condition in those days, 
put forth efforts in the same direction, represented by 
St. Jfiraes’s School, due to Bishop Turner, and the High 
School, since known as St. Paul’s School, founded after 
long delays and with great difficulty by Archdeacon Corrie, 
who may be called the foreruhner of Bishop Cotton in 
the matter of Eurasian education. Other schools were 
added from time to time as the Eurasian population iu- 
<3S:eased, through the exertions of English residents in the 
Prt*sidency city. 

The Bishop, either as visitor or as a member of tlie 
governing bocly of many of 'these institutions, necessarily 
came into contact with their working system. From his 
earliest occupation of the see, his advice on all points of 
scliool management was sought ; his active personal in- 
terest was cordially welcomed ; and the directors of one 
flourishing seminary, containing Church of England boys, 
but under strong Free Kirk influences, were not afraid to 
ask him to succeed Dr. Duff as its visitor. Tiie standard 
of instruction in these schools was not lower than that of 
middle and national schools in England, and the religious 
influence they imparted was often deep and enduring ; 
but their general system and training, carried on at a 
disadvantage in a debilitating climate, was not as a rule 
robust enough, physically or mentally, to invigorate 
feeble and inert Eurasians. These half-castes, forming a 

1L% 
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niimeroiis and distinct class throughout India, have many 
grades of respectability amongst themselves, but, as a 
body, they have never secured any solid or profitable social 
position. 

Possessing very little ambition or capacity for self-help,, 
they have been outstripped in the race of life by pure 
Anglo-Saxon energy, while the almost heathen degrada- 
tion into which the lowest class sometimes sinks has been 
overlooked by the fervour of missionary zeal directed*ex- 
cliisively to the natives. The presence of this race in its 
full proportions was unknown to the Bishop uhtil he 
reached India, and in his first charge in reference to a 
chaplain’s work, he thus spoke of it with all the forte of 
^ a fresh and strong impression : — 

... I imagined Calcutta to bo a large city, occupied by Euro- 
pean officials and merchants*; wilh the soldiers in the fort and 
sailors by the river side, but with no poverty, strictly so-called, 
except among the natives, who would of course bo cut off from 
us by barriers of language, religion, and caste. ... I need not 
say that such anticipations have been entirely falsified by tho 
reality ; there can be no city where, from the strange mingling 
of inhabitants, of English and E^ist Indians, descendants of the 
old Portuguese settlers or of tho slaves whom they imported, 
of traders from all parts of the world, the Church’s work is 
more imperative or more difficult. For, in dealing with these 
classes, the clergy have to encounter faults and peculiarities 
to which in England they are unaccustomed. From early 
marriages and frequent deaths, they find families in strange 
and unnatural i*elations ; widows who have hardly ceased to be 
girls, step-mothers charged with tho care of their husband’s 
children before they are well able to take care of themselves. 
Many are the hindrances too which an Indian sun and an 
enervating climate interpose between us and the energetic 
discharge of our duties ; but w(‘ know that our high calling 
must carry us through these and even greater difficulties, that 
we must never forget that the same voice which said to Saul 
‘ Why persocutest thou mo ? ’ will .say to any one of us, ‘ Why 
negloc est thou mo ? ’ if through indifference those for whom 
Christ has died are left in misery and ignomuce. 
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In the North-West Provinces the demand for education 
was to«ome extent met by a good school at Lucknow, on 
the same foundation as the Martini^re in Calcutta, and by 
one or two private schools in the hills, dependent on the 
life and health of the proprietor, and therefore possessing 
only a precarious tenure of existence. Eastern Bengal, 
Assam, and the Punjab were unprovided with anymiddle- 
claSs education, except what the convents afforded for 
girls.* Tlie quoU of children contributed by each British 
station* might be small, but the aggregate was couhtituling 
a wliolo generation deteriorating physically, and growing 
up ui a state of deplorable ignorance and neglect. A 
project for establishing two schools in tl^e Punjab to meet 
the wants of that province luid been started early in 1857. 
Like many other good works wl\ich flourish only in peaceful 
times, it fell prostrate before tlie gi’cat tempest of the 
Mutiny. On the Bishop’s arrival in India, the scheme 
and some money collected for it were placed in Ids hands, 
and became the nucleus of a fresh and more extensive 
undertaking. His first step was to obtain statistics as to 
tlie extent «f educational destitution, and his own con- 
jectures on tlie 8ubj(‘nt were abundantly confirmed by the 
general testimony rendered by the officials of Northern 
India. 

Such testimony came from Commissioners, Deputy- 
Commissioners, Directors of Public Instruction, and 
others whose work brought them constantly into contact 
with the heterogeneous elements of Anglo-Indian life. 
A few extracts from replies to the Bishop’s inquiries are 
subjoined, as touching on distinct evils, for which it was 
hoped that a more organized education might begone 
remedial measure. 

* The Lawrence Asylums at Sunawar and Murree, being intended ex- 
clvisivelv for the children of English soldiers, cannot ba included among thn 
«chool8 available for Anglo-Indians generally. 
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c . ♦ . At present for want of sonje institution like that now 
in contemplation, many children are being educated by Roman 
Catholics, not because their parents are hostile to our Church, 
but from the absolute dearth of schools conducted on Protes% 
tant principles, and at a moderate cost. 

... As the seat of one of the local Governments, Alla- 
habad has drawn to itself a miscellaneous homeless Christian 
population, whom the rebellion has rendered dcpendenl on 
Government and on charity. Amongst these are widows and 
orphans of mixed blood, often speaking only Hindustani, and 
though nominally professing Christianity, so ignorant of its 
first principles as to be utterly unable to teach their children. 
Many cases have come under my notice in which whole families 
of children are utterly uninstructed, growing up in the city 
among Mahometans and idolaters, and learning all that is bad. 

. . . Knowing that such a school is the crying want of 
India, as far as the clerks and that class of society are con- 
cerned, I warmly second the Bishop’s project myself, and hope 
that he may be able to establish a good school on the hills, to 
the support of which I shall gladly contribute. There are 
several clerks here with families. Their children are growing 
up. They can never hope to send them to England, and I do 
not know to, what schools they can send thorn in India. They 
would be glad enough to send them if a good cheap school 
were established ; but men of this class are unable to assist in 
carrying out such a project. As regards the rates of schooling, 
ten rupees per mensem should be the lowest, and thirty rupees 
per mensem the highest. 

... I am extremely happy to hear of the movement which 
the Bishop is making to establish good schools for the children 
of ^iuropean parents. That the want is a real one is apparent 
to all who have had much opportunity of being acquainted 
with boys brought up in this country. 1 confidently hope and 
believe that his Lordship’s efforts will be largely responded to. 
Certainly few objects can be more worthy of the support of all 
Christiah residents in India, and well-wishers of the country. 
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Whilst so many direct efforts are made for Christianizing and 
improving the people around us, it is too often forgotten how 
enormously important, with reference to this work, is the 
indirect or unconscious influence of the resident Christian 
population, more powerful, perhaps — or rather, certainly — one 
way or other, than all the missionary labours in the country. 
And thus for the sake of those around us, as well as for our 
own, whilst we urgently need, for the present generation, a 
large increase to the spiritual agency at work among the adult 
Christian residents, both the present and succeeding genera- 
tions, Christian and heathen, will, under the blessing of God, 
reap the benefit of such schools as his Lordship has proposed. 

The following extract is from a letter from Sir Charles 
Trevelyan to the Bishop, which, tliougli written at a latei; 
date in the coursa of the educational movement, indicates 
his sympathy with the principle which lay at the root of 
that movement. 

, . . We owe a great duty to our countrymen and their 
offspring who are scattered over the face of this great country 
in a manner which makerftliem peculiarly dependent upon the 
combined a(;tion of their more fortunate Christian and Englisli 
brethren, in all that relates to the upholding and improvement 
of their moral and intellectual condition. Without such con.- 
bined and well-snstained action, the Christian minority inevi- 
tably becomes absorbed in character and manners in the Hindu 
and Mahometan majority, and that portion of the Christian 
community which is in most habitual intercourse with the 
natives, becomes a scandal and a stumbling-block in the way 
of their conversion. Example is better than precept; and 
although no means of instruction are to be neglected, I am of 
opinion that more can be done for the religions improvement 
of the natives by exhibiting Christianity to them in all its 
blessed practical fruits than by any amount of direct didactic 
teaching. 

The Bishop’s investigations were primarily made in 
behalf of neglected Eurasians ; but with quiet discern- 
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njent, while still only imperfectly acquainted with India, 
he detected the further demand for education crewed by 
Europeans of the non-oflScial class whom railroads and 
other commercial enterprise drew to the country in in- 
creasing numbers very shortly after the suppression of 
the Mutiny. The thouglit of future generations of English 
settlers growing up with no Christian education to redeem 
commercial life from its hardness and selfishness was 
appallihg to him ; ‘ he saw that if there could be one thing 
fatal to the spread of Cliristianity, it was the sight of a 
generation of unchristian, uncared-for Englishmen, spring- 
ing up in the midst of a heathen population. He.felt 
that, if there could be one thing subversive of our Indian 
empire, it was the spectacle of a generation of natives 
highly educated, and trained in missionary and Government 
schools, side by side with an increasing, population of 
ignorant and degraded Europeans.’* 

In the words of his earliest manifesto on this subject, 
‘he hoped that a sound physical, intellectual, and re- 
ligious' education might, under God's blessing, not only 
benefit children likely to remain permanently jn the land, 
but might also, indirectly, ten'd to remove the barriers of 
prejudice and misunderstanding which separate the races 
to whom India is now a common country.’ 

The scheme, in general outline, by which the Bishop 
proposed to roll away this great reproach, to avert this 
great evil, from Brilrish India, contemplated (1) the es- 
tablishment of a system of education, physically and 
intellectug-lly vigorous, suited to the requirements of 
commercial life, or the army, or of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity, with religious teaching in conformity with the 
Chifl'ch of England, modified by a conscience clause for 
dissenters; (2) the foundation of a school or schools in 
the healthy heights of the Himalayas, in which such 

* *The late Bishop of Calcutta.’ MacmiflarCa Magazine, DeOM^of 

1866 , ‘ ^ 
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education should be carried on with the best chance df 
success. to the sickly and feeble children of the plains; 
(3) endowment funds to impart permanence and stability 
to new institutions. 

The foundations of extended Anglo-Indian education 
were laid in the thanksgiving service for the restoration 
of peace on July 28, 1859. The offertories of that day 
wei^ to be devoted to the establishment of the first hill 
school, with a chapel in which its memorial character 
should 'be recorded. Other forms of memorial had been 
tliougbt of : a large and imposing church in the Upper 
Pro>»nces was proposed ; a general subscription for 
missions was at one time contemplated. The Bishop 
preferred to associate so solemn and peculiar an occiision » 
with the principle*which was* tfie mainspring of hiS work 
in India, that missionary success was miserably hindered 
and delayed so long as European life in India was not ele- 
vated, purified, Christianised. His sermon in the Cathedral 
had for its text the latter part of Komans xii. 21 ; for 
its title. Die Christian victory over evil. He recurred with 
thankfuluess%to a policy at once calm and just, which had 
prevailed over the din of passionate invective; to the 
heroic endurance and unshaken faith which had met 
the trials of one most mournful year ; he dwelt upon the 
restoration of supremacy and security, as an overwhelming 
responsibility cast upon England ; he exhorted all to be 
stirred by recollections of the past, by thankfulness for 
the present, by hopes for the future, by the memory of 
the brave and good who had gone, te live more truly by 
faith in Jesus Christ and to confess Him more plainly 
before all men ; he pleaded for the work that day 
begun as one means to the ^reat end of guiding pro- 
fessing Chiistians to make their Christianity a reality in 
a heathen land. The Church of England collections 
throughout the diocese amounted to nearly Ks.^ 35,000 
(3,5^^,). Of this sum 1,500^. formed the Cathedral 
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•fFertory, 1,100Z. being contributed by the Viceroy and 
Lady Canning. 

From that day the work went on steadily, though 
slowly, after the manner of all things in India, and 1860 
was far advanced before it passed from the stage of pre- 
liminary discussion to that of official correspondence. In 
August of that year the Bishop submitted a definite and 
comprehensive scheme to Government, comprising tfiree 
objects ; viz. the completion of the Memorial School 
which tli^ Thanksgivifig collections had started ;tthe es- 
taiilishment eventually of similar institutions in other 
parts of the Himalayas ; and schools in the plains ta^^up- 
plement, at a lower rate, those in the hills. The Viceroy’s 
reply was dated October 29, 1860 ; and out of a long 
State paper, the following pxlracts are selected to show the 
position of Government towards the movement. 

Extract from a Minute h\j the Oove^nor-General in Council^ 
dated October 29, 1860. 


8. If measures for educating tlie children of the fast increas- 
ing Knropoan and semi-European community are not promptly 
*iftnd vigorously encouraged and aided by the Governtiiont, we 
shall soon find ourselves embarrassed, in all large towns and 
stations, with a floating population of Indianized English, and 
Eurasians loosely brought up and exhibiting most of the worst 
qualities of both races. I can hardly imagine a more profitless, 
unmanageable community than one so composed. It might be 
long before it would grow to be what could be called a class 
dangerous to the State ; but a very few years will make it, if 
neglected, a glaring reproach to the Government, and to the 
faitli which it will, however ignorant and vicious, nominally 
profess. On the other hand, if cared for betimes, it will become 
a source of strength to British rule, and of usefulness to India. 

6 But the Government of India cannot undertake to pro- 
vide education for either Europeans or Eurasians, It has 
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other things to do, and it would not do that work well : the 
missionaiies cannot do it ; their task lies with those who are 
not Christians: to wait till private Interprise shall supply 
schools of the kind required, will be to wait indefinitely. 
Therefore, the case seems to be exactly one in which a system 
such as has been proposed by the Metropolitan of India may 
fitly be encouraged, and liberally aided by the Government. 
It may be hoped that it will be supported by the Biitish 
pul5lic in India and in England; but the principle of self- 
support should be carefully kept in view, to the fullest extent 
to which it may be attainable. * 


10. The scheme pi'oposed by the Bishop of Calcutta is, so 
far as it goes, a thoroughly sound and practicable one. I say, 
so l‘ar as it goes, because it does not profess to supply the^ 
wants of those Christian childven who are not of the Church 
of England, and because, even a& regards children who are of 
that Church, or whose parents are willing to accept for them 
the teaching of the Church of England, it will not, as I under- 
stand, put education within the reach of the poorer of them 
until those whose families are more at ease shall have been 
provided with it. 

11. His Lprdship contomjdatos the establishment in the 
plains of schools of a humbler and cheaper class than those 
in the hills ; but it is proposed that the former shall be day- 
schools only, and that they shall be treated as a future and 
subsidiary step in the scheme, 

12. I am strongly of opinion that schools in the plains 
should be provided as soon, at least, as schools in the hills. 
The expense of education at a hill-station must, at the lowest, 
be beyond the means of a vast number of Eurasian families 
settled in the plains. . . . The error ipto which we are most 
likely to fall, is that of constructing a scheme above the reach 
of those whom it is most necessary to benefit ; and this being 
80, we ought not to begin to construct from the top only. 

15. As to the form and extent of the aid to be given by the 
Government of India, I recommend that, to the sum collected 
from private subscriptions, as a building and endowment fund^ 
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equal sum be added by the Government ; that, from the 
opening of each school, it should receive a grant in aid to the 
fullest extent allowed by the rules ; that if the school be built 
whore ground is at the disposal of Government, the ground be 
given. 

18. I have said that the scheme does not profess to supply 
the wants of Christian children not of the Church of England. 
I did not mean to impute thereby any fault to the scheme. It 
is right and prudent that in this case nothing more should be 
aimed at than to meet those wants. 

20. Tlie schools now contemplated are not charitable insti- 
tutions ; they are designed for the use of a class, the families 
r composing which can supply abundance of scholars of the 
Church of Englatid, and wdiich, for the most part, would not 
willingly pay for the teaching of a school which was not essen- 
tially of that Church. I have no doubt that the attempt to 
accomnlodate such schools to the teaching of children of all 
Churches would lead to its failure. 

23. I have written of schools to be established in Bengal 
only, because the Bishop’s schenje applies only tv) Bengal nnd 
the Himalayas. But if a scheme similar to that should be 
originated in Madras and Bombay, I recommend that the 
Government take the same part in supporting and executing 
it. I do not, however, think it advisable that such a scheme 
should emanate from the Government. 


This memorable Minute, confirmed by the Secretary of 
State, renewed the charter of Anglo-Indian education. 
Such a charter already existed in the terms of the Edu- 
cational Despatch of 1854, From many causes, this 
despatch, which now reads like a legacy from the East 
India Company to India, had remained all but a dead 
letter in respect of English Christian education. Some 
influential and guiding mind was needed to claim the aid 
It liberally offered, and to give to such aid the extensive 
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development which the country urgently required. It 
seemed as though the instrument for the work were foun^ 
when, m the providence of God, Bishop Cotton filled the 
see of Calcutta. The Government, having thus ratified the 
scheme in its general principles, took up the position of 
spectators, and only came forward prominently when 
grants of land or funds came under discussion. They 
gave the Bishop’s project the dignity of an imperial 
que*stion, and left him unfettered to work it out. A. 
circular was issued to the clergy as the year closed, with 
a view’ to getting subscriptions, and shortly afterwards 
matters of detail connected with the Memorial School 
began to claim attention. Simla was selected as the 
locality, and Government solved the difficulty of a suitable 
site by making over tlie ground of a recently-abandoned » 
cantonment at Jutog, four miks out of the station. The 
Bishop, far away himself, put local business into the hands 
of a temporary committee, consisting of the Rev, Julian 
Robinson, chaplain of Simla, and some other residents. 
With the former, and with officials of the Public Works- 
Department, he carried on for months a brisk correspond# 
ence, and was always deeply sensible of the efficient aid 
they rendered to the undertaking while still in its infancy. 
After many vexatious delays, the Bishop could write, in 
1862, that subscriptions and the grant in aid from Govern- 
ment amounted to 120,000 rupees (12, OOOL), part of which 
he hoped to reserve as the nucleus of an endowment, the 
rest being available for the purchase or erection of build- 
ings and for heavy preliminary expenses. He was ready 
also with a head-master, negotiations having been con- 
cluded with the Rev. S. Slater. Mr. Slater was at that* 
time in England, but much of his former life had Ijeen 
spent in India and in posts connected with education. 
His position was a point of great importance with the 
Bishop, who characteristically refused to entrust the 
school to the permanent council of ex-officio and^ elected 
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Governors, until he had installed its first head on his own 
t^rms. It was not one of the least benefits conferred by 
him on education in India, that in the school which he 
founded, and intended to be a model as to constitution 
for other schools, he put the head-master in his right 
place, made him autocratic and independent, and left him 
to stand or fall by his own merits. 

The rate of the school payments was a matter very 
difficult of adjustment. Many deprecated the naming of 
a' figure which might prove too high for slenderly-paid 
clerks to meet. The Bishop, on the other hand, dreaded 
future insolvency, if the popularity of the school should 
decrease ; and he was ready for a sharp contest to present 
an undertaking, intended to be national and permanent, 
'from becoming at any futip^e time a disastrous failure 
financially. All inquiries had led him to believe that the 
North-West Provinces and the Punjab could supply boys 
foi one hill school at a charge of thirty to thirty-five 
rupees per month. He looked forward to a gradual 
growth of nominations and scholarships to ease the school 
fees in some cases ; but the material fabric and an endow*- 
ment fund being secured by svbscriptions, he'’ strenuously 
advocated the self-supporting principle as that which 
should be maintained to meet ordinary current expenses. 
‘ When the buildings are complete,’ he once wrote, ‘ when 
ihore boys are admitted, when more money comes in, it 
Will, I hope, be possible to reduce the terms. JMoantime 
there could be no surer way of sec\iring the failure of the 
school, than by starting with terms that would involve it 
in debt.’ This fundamental principle which he desired 
to enforce was in the end adopted, though the actual 
figure originally named was subsequently changed, when 
the niimbtiis in the school made it possible to reduce the 
terms from thirty-five to twenty-eight rupees monthly. 
The annexed letter will show how strongly he felt and 
wrote on, a point which occasioned more serious diversity 
of opinion than any other connected with the school* 
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To the Rev. Mian Robinson. 

» June 18, 1862. 

I am very mucK obliged to you for your long and carefully 
considered letter of the 2nd inst. 

With regard to the terms, though I know that your local 
knowledge and Captain — — ’s is far greater than mine, yet 
I venture to oppose to it my own disagreeable experience of a 
very similar case, which leads me to dread, almost above all 
things, the mistake of placing tenns too low. Marlborough 
was started under the most promising auspices, under the 
patronage of the archbishop of tlie province and bishop of the 
diocese ; with a committee consisting partly of peers and privy- 
couneillors, partly of practical men of business ; with a large 
capital subscribed, an admirable site, and a gnjat prestige of * 
popularity. Tlie council fixed the terms at a rate which would 
not pay, trusting to future development and the liberality of 
the English public. The result was a series of embarrassnieius, 
from which, towards tl^ end of my mastership, the first 
prospect of deliverance dawned upon the school. I know how 
great was the odium excited by raising the terms, how 
disiieartening all the pecuniary troubles w’ere to the masters, 
how near the sdhool was to aetjal dissolution. Now, it seems 
to me plain that the terms which you propose will involve the 
future authorities of Jutog in these same miseries and dangers. 

I am quite prepared to admit that the policy of my former 
letter sacrificed the present too much to the future ; excuse 
me if I think that the policy of your letter sacrifices the future 
altogether to the present. The subscribed capital will vanish 
in educating one generation. Nor do I see any reason for such 
very low terras. You say that we shall, if w^e announce them, 
be ‘ deluged’ with applications. But a deluge is not wanted 
as long as we can only accommodate forty boys, and a moderate 
shower is all that will be of any nse to us. ... I am sure ydu 
will excuse me for mentioning one caution very necessary in 
the present aspc'ct of affairs. We have to deal with public^ 
n^oney, and there is always a tendency to regard this as less 
sacred than private funds, because no individual is specially 
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injured by prodigality. I hope, therefore, that it will not be 
forgotten that the sum which we- possess is exceedingly small 
to carry out a design which is, as you say, to be a real benefit 
to India, and therefore that the strictest economy will be used 
in applying it. I am sure that, unless this is remembered, the 
scheme now so promising will be a disastrous failure. 

‘The first boy joined the school on March 16, 1863. 
Next day three more came.’* In these words of unadorned 
simplicity, the first start of the Simla school stands re- 
corded for the benefit of posterity. Long before the year 
closed, the number reached thirty-five, being as Inany as 
the limited space would accommodate. To meet the appli- 
cations for admission, which continued throughout ^863, 
more dormitories were shortly added. Early in 1864 
the premises at Jutog took in sixty-five boys — the utmost 
number they could receive — and the jJupils in the school 
continued at this figure* until the locality of the school 
was changed, as will be mentioned in the right place. 

Thus, by the opening of the Meiliorial School, one stage 
in the Bishop’s extensive undertaking was reached, with no 
greater deviation from the original plan than a commence- 
ment on a smaller scale as regarded extent of buildings 
and number of boys than the Bishop at first contemplated. 4 
The account here given of the undertaking can yield no 
adequate conception of the amount of time and corre- 
spondence and patience which its prosecution demahded. 

It must suffice to say that it was entirely incorporated in 
the rest of the Bishop’s work: wherever visitations led 
him, the concerns of the hill schools travelled also ; every 
detail respecting their foundation and organization was 
referred to him, and it was often from remote parts of the 
dipcL'se that he had to decide on points continually arising. 
Wliatever other matters pressed for attention, there was 
always in the background the heavy care of an important 

* Account of the Foundation of Bishop’s Scliool, Simla, published under 
authority of the Governors, December 1869. 
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work being in hand, for which he was personally respor>- 
sible, and of which, with God’s blessing, he must be the 
directing, controlling, and animating mind. He knew 
that if he flagged, others would flag ; subscriptions would 
languish, the public would become impatient. There was 
much help ; none greater than that rendered by Arch- 
deacon Pratt, who threw himself cordially into the project, 
and^worked, thought, and pleaded for it unceasingly, and 
eventually became chief treasurer and auditor of compli- 
cated accounts. But there were deep anxieties likewise. 
Under these the Bishop’s calm temperament, and trustful 
rather than buoyant or sanguine faith, uphejd him, while 
the confidence ripening year by year in his judgment and 
practical power upheld others. 

Meantime the circular to the clergy, issued at the end 
of 1860, had called forth not Wy. subscriptions for the 
Simla school, but a great increase of activity in the cause 
of education generally. Mmy chaplains in the plains 
were making efforts to establish local day-schools, and 
thus to create a fresh link between themselves and their 
flocks. The difficulty of starting tliese lowland schools 
with a s(Mind ‘organization ahd with some prospect of Bta- 
• bility liastened, in 1863, the creation of a Board of Educa- 
tion, This Board thus became a fresh nucleus of diocesan 
work^ and proposed to help schools founded in accordance 
with its rules by grants in aid towards buildings or towards 
the outfits and passage-money of teachers from England. 
It undertook likewise to sketch curricula of study and 
procure school-books, and, in short, ta be what all work 
in India imperatively needs, a fixed centre for operations 
widely scattered, and Jjable, from fluctuations in society, 
to be feebly sustained. As a good omen of future success, 
it happened that the tieasury of the new Board opened 
with a windfall in the shape of 12,000 rupees (l,200i.), 
the gift of a private person. This benefactor — repeating, 
in modern phraseology, the hope expressed, in his ‘will in 
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1^00, by the queer old Anglo-Indian Frenchman, Greneral 
Claude Martin, ‘ that Government or the Supreme Courts 
will devise the best institution for the public good, as I 
am little able to make any arrangements’ — entrusted a sum 
to the Supreme Government of 1863 for churches and 
schools in the three Presidencies. Lord Elgin, who was 
then viceroy, granted the Bishop’s application for the 
moiety of the Bengal share, in behalf of the Diocesan 
Board of Education, as the prospective foster-parent of 
many schools. 

This educational sketch may fitly close with a letter to 
a chaplain. It is one out of many to which the planting 
of small schools gave rise, and has also an interest because 
it indicates that in these lowland day-schools, where the 
chaplain and the parents co<ne in close proximity, occa- 
sional difficulties arose tb disturb what was otherwise 
the singularly smooth course, theologically, of the whole 
movement. 

To a Cha})lai7i. 

. October 1862. 

With regard to your troubles from persons not belonging to 
our Church, I was aware that you had experienced some, from 
a paragraph in the ‘ Eriend of India,’ and I will shortly state 
my opinion upon the chief of them, whieli I understand to be 
your rule that all children attending your day-school should 
also attend your 'Sunday-school. 1 do not claim any right to 
interfere in the matter, for though the ‘Friend’ calls your 
school ‘ the Bishop’s School,’ I do not see exactly on what 
grounds ho gives it that title, except that I am considered 
generally to have given an impulse to tho duty of educating 
po(jr Europeans and Eurasians. Perhaps, too, as I lately 
comraeiitod on tho alleged want of Church of England instruc- 
tion for Church of England children in your school, you will 
be surprised to hear that I do not altogether sympathise with 
your rule, which is now called in question. But I do not see 
any inconsistency between my opinions on these two points. 
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Ever since I took up the question of educating the poorer 
classes of Christians in India, I have desired that the Church 
of Englcfnd should act on one principle in regard to it. AH' 
persons, whether belonging to the Church or not, should be 
invited into its schools, on the condition of joining in daily 
prayers, and receiving scriptural instruction froni English 
churchmen. But the peculiar formulas of our Church were' 
not to be pressed on those whoso parents objected to their 
learning them. This is obviously implied in paragraph 12 of 
my Pastoral about the Simla school, dated Christmas Eve, 
1860, has since been expressly stated by mo in answer to a 
letter of inquiry from another chaplain, and is the principle 
adopted by the now Madras Board of Education, in a paper 
just i^ued by them, and in which my statement or letter above 
mentioned is quoted as an authority. It has also beta atlirmed 
by yourself in your letter just received. 

The question is, therefore, whether the compulsory attendance 
at the Sunday-school is or is not in accordance with this 
principle. Now I think that you would clearly violate it, if 
you were to compel all the children of your school to attend 
the English church on Sunday, instead of allowing the children 
of Presbyterians to attend the Presbyterian service. And if so, 
it seems to folldw that the children should be free during the 
whole of {gunJay to receive sufth religious instruction as their 
• parents choose, or to receive none at all on that day, except 
such as they receive from their attendance at service. If 
parents like to have their children at home all Sunday (except 
during church- time), I think that they ought to be encouraged 
rather than otherwise, on grounds wholly in^epcuident of the 
religious question. We' cannot too strongly encourage the ties 
of family and love of home, and I never have thought Sunday- 
schools desirable in an ideal state of things ; only good because 
many homes are unhappily irreligious, and many children are 
unable to receive instruction on any other day. 

I quite feel the force of the argument {hat you are naturafly 
more anxious about the spiritual than the secular teaching, 
and that you therefore desire to have all your liock around you 
on Sunday, in order to speak to them on the most important 
of all subjects. But doubtle.ss your religious instruction is not 
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lilted to Sunday : you probably have some scriptural reading 
or teaching daily ; and if, therefore, you were to take those 
Opportunities of setting Christian truth before all your Scholars, 
and to reserve Sunday chiefly for the explanation of the 
formularies of our Church, excusing, therefore, Presbyterians 
from attendance, you would, I think, fully carry out the prin- 
ciples which I have laid down as most desirable under the 
actual circumstances of India. 

In writing this, I beg you to believe that I only write as an 
'adviser, for I must again repeat that, in the present circum- 
stances of the school, I do not see that I have any right to 
interfere in its management ; and, besides, I speak with dif- 
fidence, from being but imperfectly acquainted with the local 
circumstances of the case. Undoubtedly I should thin'k the 

establishment of a rival Presbyterian school at a great 

' evil, and I believe that the real influence of our own Church is 
strengthened by securing tc itself the secular and scriptural 
instruction of all Christians, far more than by any other plan 
of operations. But I can truly say, that, apart from all such 
considerations, I attach very great weight to the other argu- 
ment which I have mentioned — the great importance of leaving 
Sunday as free as possible for the unrestrained intercourse of 
parents and children ; giving, of course, all opportunities of 
religious instruction on that day to those who desire it, and 
therefore keeping up the Sunday-school for voluntary at- ’ 
tendants. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

DARJEIILING— SHOGKSTIONS TO THH S. P. G. SOCIETY — THE ADDITIONAL 
CLEHQY SOCIETY — ADVICK TO THE COMMITTEE — DIFFICDI.TIES CONNECTED 
WITH 'rtlB USE OF THE BUIIIAL SEttVICK— COMMUNICATIONS WITH GO- 
VERNMENT ON THE SUBJECT — THE ENJOYMENT OF HIMALAYAN SCENERY — 
LETTERS— VISITATION OF THE CENTRAL PROVINCES— Dll- J ICULTIES IN 
TUaWlINO — THE bishop’s JOURNAL LETTERS—CONSECRATION OP THE 
MEMORIAL WELL AT CAWNPORB — AGRA — LETTER TO QOVBliNMENT ON 
ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS IN THE CENTRAL PROVINCES. 

• 

The hot months of 1862, from April to November, were 
spent at Darjeeling, in the Eastern Himalayas — tlio most 
beautiful, the most rainy, and in some respects the least 
civilised of hill-stations. Once more settled for a time, 
the Bisliop as usual took in hand some definite branches 
of business, ^n order to deal with them more in detail 
^ than wal possible among tlio distractions of travelling. 
He had at this time much at *heart an extension of the 
Propagation Society’s work in the north-east of India. 
Reference has already been made to his desire that the 
Moulmein and Singapore missions should be maintained 
with vigour ; but these only formed integral portiong of a 
larger scheme for bringing within the range of the Society’s 
operations an immense extent of territory peculiarly des- 
titute of pastoral care, and therefore lying open to any 
missionary body that would qo up and "possess the land. 
He lived to witness only a very partial accomplishment of 
his wishes ; but his letters on this occasion, as on others 
when similar objects were in view, remain as records of 
the method and arrangement which pervaded his pro* 
grammes of evangelistic work, and of the clear phnciph 
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that prompted all his suggestions or recommendations to 
the parent Societies. The scope of the particular exten- 
sion urged on the Propagation Society in 1862 will be 
seen by the following extract from a letter to the Calcutta 
Secretary. 

... I need .hardly repeat at any length the arguments 
whieli I have all along used, and with which the Calcutta 
Committee fully coincided, for the adoption of Tezpore by the 
Society. These were the high character and devoted piety of 

Mr. , the existence of a church and mission buildings, the 

local interest in the mission, very real but needing support 
from the change of officials in Assam, the promising beginning 
already made, the nucleus of converts and schools, and above 
all the neighbourhood of hill tribes free from caste, to whom I 
am most anxious that the Gospel should be preached ; while 
the cxamplo of the Karons' and of Chota Nagpore makes ino 
hopeful that under God’s blessing the results may be great. 
To these I will now add that the adoption of Tezpore would 
form part of a much larger scheme '^hich has gradually been 
forming in my mind from the experience of recent visitation 
tours. . . . 

I am very anxious that the Society for I’roraoting the 
Gospel should gradually extend its operations sysrematioally 
through the north-east and east parts of the diocese, including 
East Bengal, Assam, the hill tribes on the frontier, Burmah, 
and so down to Singapore. Tlio Church of England is in all 
ways, whether wo consider mission work or the ministry to 
Europeans, poorly and insufficiently represented there. The 
territory is an immense one, and can of course only be slowly 
and gradually occupied. But the hope that it may bo 
occupied by a connected chain of missionary posts is not 
cbinierical, for the Church Missionary Society has a series of 
missions stretching at no very long intervals in a north-west 
direction from Calcutta to Poshawur and Mooltan. J ust so then 
let the Society for Promoting the Gospel extend itself from 
Calcutta to Tezpore to the north, and Singapore to the south. 

The field would be of varied and hopeful interest. In 
Bengal, Burmah, and the Straits, the Society is already to a 
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certain extent planted. It would have to deal with several 
great cities, many tribes in various degrees of civilisation, 
wholly Tree from the trammels of caste, Hindus, Buddhists, 
Malays, and Chinese. 

In thus proposing a rough division of the diocese between 
the two Church Societies, I do not mean at all to suspend 
operations in those more westerly cities where the Propagation 
Society already has missions. Calcutta and its neighbourhood, 
Delhi, Cawnpore, Patna, and Roorkee must be carefully main- 
tained and fostered, and will afford full occupation for students 
of Bishqp’s College, and others who may bo versed in the Urdu, 
Hindi, and Bengali languages. 

But with obvious and legitimate exceptions such as these, 
I should like to see the Propagation Society established iu real 
force in the cast of the diocese, and the attention of young men 
from St. Augustine’s, or other ^missionaries who may be sent 
out from England, rnainly turned* to that field of action. And 
I think that the multiplication of clergy in that direction 
miglit hasten the division of the diocese, and probably suggest 
a better division than has hitherto been proposed. 

Besides thus administering a stimulant to missionary 
work, the Bishop entered also upon a warm and protracted 
correspotidence with the eommittee of the Additional 
Clergy Society in Calcutta. This Society was established 
by Bishop Wilson in 1843, to provide pastors for small 
stations for which no chaplain could be spared, and whose 
residents, frequently to some extent of the non-official class, 
were willing to bear a portion of the expense. The Society 
had been well supported by voluntary contributions, and 
possessed substantial endowment and reserve funds ; the 
East Indian Railway Company had evinced a readj 
willingness to assist in the maintenance of minister 
supplied through its agency for their European employes 
and as relieving charges upon the public revenue foi 
pastoral objects, it was always favourably recognised anc 
liberally assisted by Government. But at the end 0 
nineteen years the auxiliary clergy in the diocese numbere( 
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only eight: the Society was becoming unpopular, and 
its energies appealed crushed under a weight of rigid 
rules and' traditions at a time when the disproportion 
between the demand for clergy and their supply was in- 
creasingly manifest and was becoming a more constant 
source of anxiety to the Bishop. Sometimes, when 
on visitation in remote districts, he came across some 
Government servant of a lower grade destitute even pf a 
Bible, and with literally nothing but the remembrance of 
Christianity between himself and theheathenisinon all sides 
of him. More frequently he encountered small European 
and Eurasian communities dependent for all Christian 
ordinances on the rare visits of a distant chaplain ; and of 
these, many were willing and anxious to help in obtaining 
a resident minister, if the means for doing so were facili- 
tated. In order to meet these varied needs, the Bishop's 
great desire was to multiply a staff of pastors, who, com- 
bining zeal with activity, would fix^ their head quarters at 
small stations, look upon a wliole district as their parish, 
make light of palanquin journeys of fifty or a hundred 
miles, and itinerate regularly through a large extent of 
country, so that no Christiana family should be *left long 
without the services of the Church, nor solitary tea and 
indigo planters bo abandoned to a careless, and sometimes 
worse than careless, life without the ‘ word in season ’ of 
counsel or warning. The Additional Clergy Society, in 
theory the agency available for supplying such ministers, 
had practically become almost stationary in its operations, 
and vias disposed to draw a hard and fast line in two 
directions. It disclaimed any obligation to take up a 
station where from the number of Government servants a 
chaplain ought to be employed, and it imposed conditions 
in the matter of building a parsonage-house, too heavy to 
be fulfilled by congregations which were neither large nor 
rich. When the Bishop vigorously took in hand, in 1862 , 
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the inert condition of the Society, some half-dozen stations 
■were ijlustrating one or other of these obstacles to the 
conclusion of arrangements . for the supply of a minister, 
and conspicuous among them was Port Blair, the mid- 
ocean British settlement in the Andamans. The com- 
mittee were vigorous and firm in their defence, pleading 
the rules of their constitution and their responsibilities 
in •the dispensing of public funds. The Bishop assailed 
no fundamental principles. The point of his objection 
was a .want of elasticity in the rules framed on those 
principles, which took no account of the extremely varied 
circumstances of Indian stations, so apparent to himself 
in constantly pjissing through the country. He contended 
energetically that while the committee took credit for 
prudence and caution, many* Christian communities were, 
in the terse, phrase used mjiny years before by Bishop 
Middletoij, ‘ virtually excommunicated ; ’ he expressed his 
own strong conviction that increased activity on the part 
of the Society would be met by a corresponding increase oi 
goodwill and of subscriptions on the part of the public ; he 
entreated them to rise to the emergency and to exchange 
a polic/of mere stability for one of more expansion anr 
usefulness. Especially he combated the old traditional*] 
notion, so fatal to all vitality within the Church, of looking 
to Government only for the supply of all the spiritual ne 
cessities of Christians in India. ‘ There can be no doubt, 
he wrote during this correspondence, ‘ that Government i 
very liberal to the Indian Church ; compared with an] 
colonial Church, our revenues and advantages are ver 
great : I think therefore that the members of the Churcl 
are bound to extend its operatiems and act with Govern 
ment in every possible way, and certainly to respom 
readily to openings for additional usefulness which ar 
offered to them. I can only restate the opinion expresse 
in my former letter, that we should go hand in hand wit 
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Oovernment in supplying the spiritual wants of stations, 
whether mainly occupied by Government servants or not, 
all over the diocese.’ 

Some compromise and a relaxation of rules to a certain 
extent were in the course of time proposed and gladly 
accepted by the Bishop, to whom such serious divergence 
of opinion on matters of great practical importance was 
utterly repugnant. The following letter marks a niore 
pacific stage in the controversy : — 

To the Archdeacon, 

August 18p2. 

I think that the sub-committeo of the Additional Clergy 
Society yield a good deal, and I am not prepared to say that I 
wish them practically to yield more — certojinly not at present. 
Only I should like the comVnittee when they meet on Sep- 
tember 0 to take one undeniable principle into account. It is 
troublesome, and in the end useless, especially considering the 
constitution of our Society, to Hamper ourselves with restric- 
tions — such, I mean, as that the committee’s contribution to the 
parsonage-house shall not exceed a certain fixed sum. Any 
sum distinctly named is sure to bo a source of divided opinion 
in the committee, and will be liable to perpetual afteration, 
according as the liberal party or tho opponents of liberal con- 
tributions have a majority in the councils of the Society. 
Hence I urge the wording of tho rule in some more general 
manner, e.g. * that where a station satisfies the committee that 
the cost of a house is beyond its means, the committee shall bo 
at liberty to make on certain conditions such a money grant 
towards its purchase or erection as shall appear reasonable.’ 
Tho committee will thus be left unfettered to act upon its 
own discretion in dealing with the varied circumstances under 
which applications for the clergy of the Society are made. I 
always think that the standing rules ought to lay down essen- 
tial principles, and that wide liberty within these principles 
should be allowed to the executive. Surely this is a lesson to 
be learnt from the fate of college and university statutes as 
enacted ^by our ancestors. 
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Peaceful words were substantiated by helpful deetjs, 
for the Bishop’s first act on obtaining an instalment of 
increased liberality on the part of the Society, was to 
write to the five stations which he was labouring to get 
at once occupied, urging a renewal of negotiations on the 
improved basis, and offering in each case a donation of lOL 
to help to erect the inevitable parsonage-house. Under 
rules thus modified, and with the increased grant in aid, 
which on the Bishop’s application Government con- 
sented^ to give conditionally upon the Society’s extending 
its work, some few stations were speedily supplied with 
pastors. A year later the obstacle to further progress lay 
not in the rules or the funds of the Society, but in the 
difficulty of finding men for a branch of work which was 
not endowed with^ the attractions of the missionary calling 
or with financial advantages *equal to that of the State 
chaplain. With a view to increasing the small pecuniary 
value of the service, gi successful appeal was subsequently 
made to Government for a grant towards the esta- 
blishment of retiring pensions. A body of referees in 
England kindly undertook to interest themselves in the 
matter,*and efforts to pro(?iire ministers on the Society’s 
terms were so far successful that the Bishop could write 
in 1864, that ‘ he ivas thankful to say the work of the 
secretary had become very laborious through the extension 
of the Society’s operations.’ The employment of twenty 
clergy in 1866 formed the best justification of his re- 
monstrance with the Society in 1862. 

The Bishop was at this time also engaged in a tro\ible> 
some correspondence with Government on a case in whicl 
the admitted difficulties of the Burial Service were aggra- 
vated by being brought into relation with the differeni 
discipline of the Komish and Protestant Churches. A 
Roman Catholic soldier died of delirium tremens, anc 
was in consequence refused burial by his priest. The com- 
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Handing officer then applied to • the Protestant chaplain 
in conformity with an Order of Council promulgated by 
Lord Dalhousie, which enjoins Christian burial in a\l cases 
except those specified in the rubric, even though refused 
by a Catholic priest. The chaplain also refused, on the 
ground that, as a Protestant, he could not read the Burial 
Service over a Roman Catholic ; and the funeral was there- 
fore conducted by an officer. The case went before the 
nCiilitary authorities, and was by them forwarded to the 
Bishop, the latter step being equivalent to a demand for 
episcopal censure on a recalcitrant member of the clergy. 
Meantime the chaplain liad himself reported the affair to 
the Bishop, mentioning in his statement that excessive 
drinking was the cause of death. TJie Bishop was thus 
placed at a disadvantage in taking coguisance of the case, 
since it contained an important feature which did not 
appear in the representation originally made to the secular 
authorities. To refuse censure woujd be to lend apparent 
sanction to the violation of a (jovernment Order held to 
be based on the law of England ; to administer it would 
be doing violence to his sympathy with the scruples felt 
by very many of the clergy 'against the indisefiminate 
performance of the Burial Service, scruples to which he 
deemed that the case under consideration imparted unusual 
force, lie wrote his views at great length to the supreme 
Grovernmeut. As a summary of them, a letter in a similar 
strain to a private correspondent is annexed, from which 
it will be seen that he approached the subject on its 
theological rather than its legal side : — 

To Archdeacon Pratt. 

« 

Darjeeling, June 1862 . 

I send yon a correspondence which stirs np the difficult 
question of the burial of Romanists by Protestant chaplains, 
My opinion, ft at present advised, fbllows t—I never will 
support n clergyman generally in refusing Gturistian burial to 
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a Romanist or a Protestant dissenter. I consider that the 
English Church has defined the essence of Baptism to consist of 
the use^Df water in the name of the Trinity, and by that I inter, 
pret the rubric of the Burial Service and Canon sixty-eight. 
It is true there are objections to this view and anomalies in it, 
but not equal to the anomalies and objections on the other side. 

I consider therefore that Mr. , by resting his refusal on the 

fact that the man was a Romanist, has done but scant justice 
to his case. But when we come to the case of a Romanist 
to whom his own pastor Las refused buidal, matters wear a 
different aspect. For if the literal interpretation of the rubric 
is pressed, we may reply that the framers of the rubric did not 
contemplate the toleration of Romish priests at all ; that il 
the Government appoint Roman Calholic chaplains they ought 
to accept Roman Catholic discipline, according to which, ap- 
parently, a priest may grant or withhold fiiy religious office 
at his pleasure ; that it is hard, absolutely to prevent tin 
Protestant chaplain from interfering in any way with th( 
Roman Catholic soldier in his lifetime, and yet to compe 
him to give him Christian burial when his authorised pasto] 
says that ho does not desciwe it ; that the ceremony is quit( 
unmeaning, for we do not suppose that it benefits the dead 
while of the living the Romanists despise and ridicule it, thi 
Protestants dught to be shocked by it ; and that such a rut 
degrades the Church of England, both in the eyes of its owi 
members and of dissenters. Moreover, I am inclined to admi 

Mr. ’s argument that the Order of December 21, 185r^ 

violates that of November 10, 1815. On the other hand, i 
cannot be denied that there are dilficuliies. I suppose ths 
in England the minister of a parish would be compelled t 
bury a Roman Catholic refused burial on moral grounds b 
his priest. From the arbitrary power claimed by the priests 
the refusal to bury a Romanist might arise from other tha 
moral causes. I can see only two possible solutions : canc< 
Lord Dalhousie’s order, accept the Roman Catholic disciplir 
as well as the priesthood, and determine that when the priet 
refuses burial no service shall bo performed unless the chaj 
lain chooses to do it ; oi»j^retain the order, but l^^ere be a 
understanding that every such case is to staim on, its ow 
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ip^rits, and be dealt with by thp bishop. He could then inquire 
if the chaplain declined to bury on any other ground than 
the simple fact of Romanism, and deal with it accordiilgly. 

The Grovernment, in replying, discussed the matter as 
lying entirely under the jurisdiction, not of the Church, 
but of the State. They maintained that the Order in 
Council of 1855, making Christian burial the privilege of 
all Christians, whether Romanists or Protestants, ^as 
based on English ecclesiastical law, and could not tliere- 
fore be set aside or cancelled ; they intimated that the 
Bishop’s view was erroneous, and that in his proposed 
lenient admonition to the chaplain he insuflicientl}* re- 
cognised the gravity of the offence. 

' The Bishop returned to the charge, and changing his 
position from moral to legal ground, he questioned the 
correctness of the assumption that the canon law, stated 
to be the foundation on which the enactment of 1855 
rested, was, in the case under discussion, binding on Indian 
chaplains, being rather, as he conceived, connected with 
the parochial system at home. With this doiibt strongly 
on his mind, he requested that the Advocpte-Generars 
opinion might be taken with especial reference to the 
68th Canon. This was done, and judgment was given in 
favour of the Government. Tlie Advocate-General laid 
down that the right of all Christians to receive Christian 
burial, except in the cases specified in the rubric, rested 
on English ecclesiastical law, no excommunication being 
valid, except that pronounced by a competent court. He 
also gave his opinion that, far from the b8th Canon being 
inapplicable to the circumstances of India, it was impos- 
sibly for a Government chaplain with no riglits in the soil 
or surface of the station burial-ground to claim exemption 
from its obligations. The matter then dropped ; Govern- 
ment were content with an assertion of the law, and the 
Bishop limited his warning and censure four months after 
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the occurrence tO’ the theological rather than the mor^l 
scruples of the chaplain. The contest, indeed, if pursued 
still further, could have had no decisive result, for a door 
of complete retreat from the infliction of any penalty on 
the offender remained open for the Bishop through his 
inability to hold a Consistory Court. Before leaving 
England he had been legally advised never to attempt 
the process, the machinery for doing so being imperfect in 
India. As far as the case was suffered to proceed, it must 
be admitted that the Bishop lost it. It remains on record 
as a testimony to liis strong sympathy with clergy com- 
pelled to use the Burial Service under all circumstances. 
The •issue of tlie contest was, however, from the first 
doubtful, and sympathy with moral scruples seemed for 
the moment to weaken the Judgment of one who was 
usually peculiarly sagacious ill discerning liow far the 
Cluirch could assert her independence without risk of 
collision with the numerous State enactments which con- 
stitute both her guardians and her checks in ^India. 
Tlirough the legal decision that was given, the principle 
in the English Church of mercy rather than sacrifice was 
vindicate ; but a striking illustration was also supplied 
of ecclesiastical difficulties in the diocese of Calcutta. It 
was in reference to another troublesome matter in some 
respects akin to the one here noticed, that the Bishop 
once wrote : ‘ I cannot help being amused at the truly 
Erastian aspect of these cases, which are an undeniable 
testimony to the connexion between Cluirch and State, 
being generally a jumble of some particular Canon, the 
Anglican view of the doctrines in the Prayer Book, the 
Queen’s regulations for the army, and the status of an 
Indian chaplain in a military station.’ • 

The ecclesiastical matters touched upon in the pre- 
ceding pages, and others of a like kind, though nof 
demanding a separate notice, tended in a greatar or t 
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less degree to disturb the tranquillity which was generally 
one chief feature of residence in the i^ls. Amidst the' 
vexations and annoyances to which Hhey gave rise, the 
Bishop turned to outward . nature* ..as ai, great source of 
solace and relief. In striking contrast to the disquietude 
engendered by the divergence or even collision of opinions 
which marked the considerations of some ecclesiastical or 
official questions of the time, the soothing yet inspiring 
influences of scenery full of variety and^fieauty were 
always at hand, and made themselves powerfully felt. 
Wealed within his study by the perplexities o4‘ harassing 
business, the Bishop had only to pass into the verandah 
to draw refreshment from »the^ sight of mountain ranges 
lining the horizon on every side and crowned by Kun- 
chinjinga, which, rearing its enormous snow-clad mass at 
a distance of less than fifty miles, seemed but a stone’s 
throw from the eye. This great monarch among moun- 
tains was too often Veiled by the mists belonging to a 
region of heavy and protracted fainfall; still its near 
presence brought sense of repose and solemnity over- 
powering the turmoil of life’s cares, and long periods of 
‘ dim eclipse ’ served to throw into more >grapd relief 
clear and radiant mornings when every heiglit glistened > 
!n the early sun, or nights of almost uneaitlily beauty, 
whbn all nature was illuminated by the light cast from 
that huge breast of snow bathed in the golden moonlight 
of India. The matchless grandeur of the Himalayas 
became a source of deeper enjoyment to the Bishop year 
by year. The ‘ gigantic rampart of eternal snow ’ was 
quite a passion with him : every fine view of it seemed to 
stir the depths of his soi^U His near sight debarred him 
fregn observing or studying nature except in her large 
and grand formas, and beyond a keen interest in physical 
geography he was quite devoid of scientific tastes. But 
the imaginative side of his character had been quickened 
from ^arly boyhood by intellectual culture, by much 
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travelling, and his intuitive sense of all that was really 
beautiful either ih nature or in art ; he thus seemed to 
have been receiving'a ^life-long preparation for the high 
and pure enjoyments imparted to his later years by scenery 
of unsurpassed sublimity *and on a scale truly colossal. 
During temporary residences in the hills he seldom went 
out for walk or ride without binoculars in his pocket, that 
no wew neajr or remote might be lost" to him. He never, 
however, rested content with a vague and confused im- 
pression, of what was around him ; the mental ordeif and 
arrangement for which he was conspicuous were brought 
to be^ar on the points of difference in all the snow-cooled 
settlements which break the yoke of a tropical climate 
from Assam to the nortli-west frontier. Each peculiar 
type of scenery in •these placAs ,to which visitations suc- 
cessively led him ; the marked varieties of outline and 
sweep in the great mountain chains ; above all, some grand 
peak towering from the midst of a near or distant range, 
were clearly pictured on his mind and noted on ‘the 
tablets of his memory.’ Mont Blanc and Monte Kosa 
had been cherished and familiar names in past years ; no 
less famitiar to him in Tndfa became Kunchinjinga and 
Nimdidevi, Gungutri and Jumnutri, and the far-away Pir 
Puiijal, • 

In the journal extract tliat follows, and in the first of 
the annexed letters, his pen writes eloquently on the many 
natural attractions of Darjeeling, and on the grandness of 
one great panoramic view within easy reach of the station. 

Extract from JpuRNAL. 

June 1862. — There is no doubt of the extreme beauty ^)f 
this place. At first the weather was detestable (almost cease- 
less rain) and we saw nothing. But after a while matters got 
brighter, and on Monday morning, April 21, we saw for tlie first 
time the great view of the snowy range. It is magnificent, 
the finest that I have seen, occupying one-half of the horizon 
n 
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And rising on each side in a series of steps as it were from the 
nearer hills on the west and east np to the peak of Kunchin- 
jinga, which is exactly in front of our windows, forty -^ive miles 
distant, and is more than 28,000 feet high. It is finer than 
the view of Nundidevi a.nd its comrades from Almora, because 
there the difierent peaks rise separately from behind the near 
range, while here it is all one grand continuous sweep from 
Nepal to Bhotan, Nor are other attractions wanting to 
Darjeeling besides this glorious but seldom-revealed proiipect. 
The green and wooded hills are most picturesquely ranged in 
three main brnnches, with deep khuds at the bottom of each. 

There are not so many sweeps of mountain, range behind 
range, as at Simla, but the foliage is richer and more diversified, 
the grass more continuous and English in its appearance, and 
the views more concentrated and regular. Next to the snowy 
range, the most characteristic beauty of the place consists in 
the number and variety of orchids, air plants, and epiphytes 
which clothe the trees in the khuds ; gorgeous bunches of purple, 
yellow, and white, such as would be the glory of an English 
hothouse, are brought up by coolids. Tree ferns too grow, 
though vciy inferior to those of Penang ; and the trees are 
generally draped and festooned with creepers. A favourite 
short walk is round the church hill, or to the top of it, where 
is a ruined Buddhist monastery, and from which is'obtained a 
glorious view of the snow, with a nearer panorama of the green 
hills dotted with tke white bungalows of the station. 

From a skct(!h of a tour into the interior, printed privately 
by Captain W. S, Shcrwill, and from Hooker on the Sikkim 
Himalayas, I find that Darjeeling clearly means ‘place of 
holiness,’ for dorje is a sceptre, as 1 said, but it is the sceptre 
borne by a lama, the sceptre of the priesthood ; and that this 
is its special sense in reference to Darjeeling, and not either a 
regal sceptre or lightning (which it also means, the sceptre 
being like forked lightning), seems proved by the existence of 
the ruined lamaserai on the top of Darjeeling hill. Kunchin- 
jinga is Thibetan ; kon=snow,' chin=covered, jing=coequa] 
or coeval, and hence Kunchinjinga, the ‘ covered with etema 
snow/ Its height is said to be 28,177 feet. Moreover, I fin? 
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that the name Mount Everest, bestowed upon the great peak 
in Nepalj which measurements have shown to be the highest 
known mountain in the world, is somewhat justified by the 
doubt entertained whether it is exactly identical with the peak 
called by the Nepalese, Deoianga, a name which, signifying 
* God’s hill,’ is quite sublime, if its connexion with really the 
highest mountain could be proved. 


To hi8 Son, 

Baijeeling, Whit-Monday, June 9, 1862. 

. • . And now I have two requests to make of you, 
one very easy of accomplishment, the other more difficult, 

1. Do take care that wc have a school list of this Midsummer 
and of allfidure halfryears as l&nq as you are at Rugby, It 
would help us much more to realise your progress if we saw 
your place every half-year. 

2. I wish that, all bein^ well, you would make a real effort 
to get out at Christmas. I always used to hate quarter pro- 
motions, as sources of a quarter’s idleness and hiuderers of a 
half-year’s prize. So pray get out of the lino of them if you 
can, unless indeed you could gqt out in October, in which case 

, I will accept another quarter promotion thankfully for the 
sake of your more rapid advancement. But I shall be satis- 
fied with Christmas, and this I earnestly desire. I should 
think that you would find the ‘ Phamissse ’ hard, and I never 
take much pleasure in Euripides, though ho is now and then 
pathetic. At present, however, I suppose that you will bo 
more occupied with the observation of csesuras and construc- 
tions than with the woes of Jocasta or frenzy of the two 
brothers. 

Well, having now delivered myself of my thoughts on 
Rugby and your duties there, I return to the Himalayas, aiid 
proceed to describe a most active frisk which your father 
took this morning, and which showed, I think, extraordinary 
juvenility in a person whom the ‘ Burmese Times ’ described 
as ‘our venerable Metropolitan.’ We have lately had a most 
unexpected burst of quite glorious weather, at a time of yca^j 
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Vbcn we should naturally look for a deluge of rain. About 
six miles from Darjeeling is a mountain called Senegal, nearly 
9,000 feet high, the plateati at the top being occupied by 
barracks, but above this rises a conical hill to the height of 
some 400 feet, from which we heard that there is a wonderful 
view. Unsuccessful attempts had already been made to see 
it. At last, yesterday we thought that during this halcyon 
weather a groat effort must be made. So this morning I 
was up before five, saw that the sky was fair, and at half- 
past five was on the back of Sir John, accompanied by Aunty 
on Scarecrow, and Mr. Mayno on Snowdrop (a “perfectly 
black steed). The road first ascends the high hill of Jalla- 
pabar, then descends it to a meeting of mountains .called 
the Saddle, then ascends Senchal through a magnificent 
forest, and the desired cone is at the end of the Senchal 
parade-ground. ' 

OIF we set, and so safe do I feel on Sir Jolin, that though I 
never did and never can take kindly to riding, or think it 
other than a necessary bore in these regions, yet I actually 
cantered and trotted along with the rest of the party, who are 
nil thorough (*questrians, and even ventured to career at full 
lilt along the parade-ground in full view of her Majesty’s 
38th, just emerging from their beds. At the foot of the cone 
we dismounted, and had a steep climb along a sli])pery path , 
through jungle, and were wholly breathless when we reached 
the top at 0.55, exactly 1 hour and 26 minutes after quitting 
the house, which, comsidering the precipitous nature of part 
of the road, I consider was a great triumph, at least for me. 
Most splendidly were we rewarded. The view is of enormous 
extent and almost unequalled grandeur.* It is a complete 
panorama. Deginning from the north-w'est, we saw the 
Singalela hills, steep, black, craggy, snowless, from 10,000 
to 12,000 feet high, which divide us from Ne})al. Above 
them rose three conical hill-tops, perfectly white, of which the 
central is Mount Everest, the highest mountain in the world. 
Proceeding towards the north, another group of Nepal snow ' 
mountains appeared above the Singalela. Due north of us 
rose our owm beloved Kunchinjinga, second of earthly moun- 
tains, just forty- five miles from us, of course to us infinitely 
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grander tliaii Everest., since we saw all its snow and part# 
even of its unsnowed side, as there was no Singalela to hid© 
it. Kiinchinjinga is in Sikkim and Thibet. Then came a 
long line of snowy peaks and ridges, stretching away east 
through Bhotan, including cgie about which the Lepchas, a 
tribe in Sikkim, have a. tradition resembling the resting of 
the ark on Ararat, for to this hill, Tendong by name, they 
say that the only two human beings who escaped the deluge 
retrefited. The hills gradually vanished from our view, and 
below them we saw the valley of Assam. Southwards, a 
great line of hills called the Mahaldaram Range, projected 
from Senchal, forming the watershed which divides the 
watery which flow into the Brahmaputra from those which 
seek the Ganges. This terminated with Kursiong, and then 
sank into the Terai and the plain of Bengal, which lay 
stretched before us in apparentjy infinite expansion, diversi# ' 
fled by jungle and river courses. The rest of the view to the 
west was filled up by Senchal hill and its barracks, Jallapa-t 
bar, and Darjeeling, which seemed to unite itself to the Sin* 
galela. We saw fine flburishing English settlements, Dar^r 
jceling, Jallapahar, Senchal, Kursiong, and Hopetown, and, 
strange to say, no native town, a sign that the motto ‘ Ex 
Orieute Lux ’ is now reversed, and that Europe is giving back 
its light to Asia. But only (fonceive the wonderful nature 
of the view, the hundreds of miles which were stretched 
before us of Nepal, Sikkim, perhaps Thibet, Bhotan, Assam, 
Bengal ; the two highest mountains in the world, and a host 
of others higher than any Andes or Alps. I regard the sight 
as one of tbe noteworthy moments of my life ; and the wliolo 
party shared my tcnthusiasm. My next desire is to bring 
your mother up, which I hope may be accomplished, all being 
well, by going up overnight and sleeping. But it can hardly 
be yet, as this fine weather must cease, I should think, at once. 

We went down a little more leisurely but not lazily. Just 
as I was descending on our house I heard nine strike and the 
prayer bell ring, and about five minutes after nine I was 
dismounting. Your aunt rode into the compound just before 
me, and it was so pleasant as I was turning in to hear 
Ursula’s ringing voice shrieking out, ‘ Well, Aunty, have you^ 
brought papa back ? ' . . , 
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. To Godfrey Lushvngton, Esq. 

July 1862. 

. . . Tliere are matters of great interest in your letter 

touching the present position of the English Church, and of 
religious belief in England. Into those I will not enter at 
length, partly because I have not yet read your father’s 
judgments, which are of importance in discussing the former, 
partly for the reason that I gave at the beginning of this letter, 
that after a morning spent in writing a sermon and two prac- 
tical essay-like letters to Government on soldiers’ institutes and 
chaplains’ allowances, I really need recreation in writing to an 
old friend rather than a yet more abstruse disquisition, d will 
only express my grief that one characteristic of our present 
jeunesse dorSe is an entire want of positive conviction, not only 
(3n minor matters, such as the' authorship of the second epistle 
of St. Peter, but on matters of primary and essential import- 
ance, whether spiiitual, such as the reality of revelation, or 
|)ractical, such as the way in which pwplo should be educated. 
And this absence of positive conviction seems to me a most 
formidable evil, and fatal to all true greatness and usefulness. 

I cannot but think that a person who suffers from it is, to a 
great degree, responsible for it, |ihough some of the b^me rests 

with and others of various schools, and, alas ! partly with «> 

myself, so far as I have failed to influence anyone in a right, 
or have influenced them in a wrong direction. I think also 
that the youth of the present day are given to speak snceringly, 
tinfairly, and almost profanely about creeds and articles, without 
having really examined the subject. With these observations 
against one party in the present disputes, I turn from a sad 
and wearying subject, conscious, however, that there is plenty 
to bo said against other parties also. 

■ We are happily all well and enjoying ourselves in a place of 
glorious walks and rides. Your goddaughter both rides a pony 
fend learns a hymn ; and, as old Dr. Wordsworth used to say 
to us in Trinity Chapel when he praised or quoted his brother’s 
poems, ‘ false delicacy shall not prevent me from’ telling you 
that she is a most charming little girl, and a constat source 
of delight both to her mother and to me. 
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To t}iA Bev. J, N, Sirnpkinson, 

Darjeeling, 1862 . 

Again, as in 1860 , we spend our summer in tbe Himalayas, 
but this time nearer to their eastern than their western ex- 
tremity. Darjeeling is a small British station hemmed in 
between the three semi-barbarous states of Nepal, Sikkim, 
and Bhotan. , . . Our chief human beings are Lepchas, said 
to be the aborigines of these' mountains : fair in complexion, 
wholly beardless, with long hair twisted in tails down their 
backs, So that it is hard to distinguish men and women, 
Buddhists after a sort, filthily dirty, not dainty in their foo^, 
inasmuch as they eat cats and snakes, and performing their 
devotions by the singular process of twisting round and round 
small brass cylinders on a wooden handle, each revolution being 
a prayer. Our English neighbours are, for the most part, de- 
voted to tea, not to drinking it, but to planting it, for which 
purpose the lower slopes of the hills are being rapidly cleared 
of jungle, and the produce of the plantations is exceedingly 
good. The speculation is said already to answer very well, 
and if the natives of India generally become a tea- drinking 
race, it will be exceedingly lucrative for many years. Great 
numbers of people are crowding into the business, and the 
result must be to make Indfia more of a colony than it has 
been, but I trust that wo shall not be altogether Yankeeised 
or Australianised. The existence of this class makes me ex- 
ceedingly anxious to push education in India, and I am happj 
to say there is some prospect of my Simla school coming intc 
operation next year. 

As to English theology and Church, I cannot thro w mud 
light upon them from Hindustan, and I shrink from writinj 
about them more than is needful, as many of their aspects ar 
now distressing and exciting. The Lushington judgment, 
should think, would be a discouragement to prosecutors, for . 
it closes some doors it opens some wider than ever, and l^ios 
the very doors through which persons are now most eager i 
press. But I invite you to write on such subjects ad libitm 
for one^of my chief distresses here is that I have no one wit 
whom I can freely interchange opinions on matters whic 
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require full consideration. An able theologian in the diocese, 
with whom I once made an attempt to talk, seemed so shocked 
■ and horrified at the bare mention of ‘ Essays and Keviews,* 
that 1 found it useless to continue the subject. At the same 
time I cannot deny that the horro^ excited by the book in the 
minds of really pious men who know Greek and Hebrew, and 
are therefore capable of forming opinions, is a strong condem- 
nation of the reckless manner in which that unfortunate work 
was pitchforked into the world. . , . 

To his Son. 

.... We hope that the next mail will bring us some 
account of your confirmation. It certainly would have been a 
great happiness and interest to me to have laid hands on you 
* myself, but I should not have thought it i;ight for a matter of 
personal feeling to delay yon'r right to receive the Holy Com- 
munion, and perhaps so throw your preparation into the charge 
of some far less efficient teacher than those who have conducted 
it at Rugby. I wish that you would read over my three Con- 
firmation addresses at the end of my Marlborough Sermons, 
and also a sermon called ‘Outward and Inward Changes/ 
(p. 97). They contain all that I should have been abje to say 
to you on the subject. Now I can only commit you in very 
earnest prayer to God’s blessing, and I trust that you feel that 
you are not only called to a thoughtful life of duty, but also 
specially to a Christian life, that is, to the belief that in all 
temptations and troubles you must seek help and comfort from 
the Lord Jesus Christ. I hope that you, my own darling, will 
have grace to see that a life of duty and a Christian life are in 
truth inseparably connected ; and when I speak of doing your 
duty in Christ’s strength, of course you understand that this 
strength is to bo obtained by habits of prayer. To begin these 
habits steadily, and to persevere in them through the changes 
and'chances of life, should be the chief lesson which you have 
learned from your Confirmation and from sharing the Body 
and Blood of the Saviour who died for you. May God bless 
you, dearest, and give you wisdom to think of those things 
while you are yet young, and before habits are formed which 
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hinder good intentions from coming to maturity. One- of the 
pleasantest parts of dealing with hoys used to be that the work 
with them was Iw^efid. 

To the B&p. Br. Stanley, 

Darjeeling, September 9, 1862. 

I need hardly say that I have often thought of you with truo 
sympathy as I heard of the trials and interests and enjoyments 
of the last months. With regard to the sorest of the first of 
these I could not write to you at the time, not knowing where 
or when a letter might reach you, but I sent a few lines to 
your sister, not forgetting that she was suffering like yourself. 
I repeat now what I said to her, that, during that agitating 
year 1858, when I was whirled about between hopes, fears, 
excitements, sorrows, new duties, new scenes, and new interests, 
your mother’s brave* words and* affectionate sympathy had no 
small share in strengthening me for the work which God had 
given mO to do. . . . 

I have myself, as yon^will have heard, had to hear my part 
in some melancholy duties this year, though I was away at tho 
worst time, when Lady Canning died, and tlie funeral was 
})erformed by the archdeacon, ilut as soon as I returned to 
Calcutta, JjortV Canning wrote jme a note to ask mo to come to 
* him, and we had a long interview in his dreary-looking sitting- 
room at Government House, with its rows of cupboards and red 
boxes, and white unornamented walls. JTo began to speak of 
her, but could not go on, and fell back sobbing in his chair. 
Considering that his manner was chiefly marked by a cold and 
stern dignity, I never saw before a stronger instance of tho 
heart asserting its absolute supremacy. , . . Next day he wrote 
mo a note to thank mo for having written to him at the time 
of his loss, and said that he had found it impossible to do so 
when I was wdth him. A week afterwards I went down to 
him at Earrackpore (where he spent every Sunday after ker 
death), and consecrated tho new cemetery which he has con- 
structed in the park ‘for such Governors- General of India and 
their families as shall die in India,’ and which is almost as 
lovely from its situation and foliage as the Protestant burial- 
ground at Lisbou, 
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Three days after this I was sitting opposite to him at the 
entertainment which he gave in the marble hall at Government 
House to welcome Lord Elgin ; three days more and I received 
his parting shake of the hand, and accompanied him to the 
steamer, which was to ^ke him down the Hooghly ; four 
months more and I read the mournful telegram announcing 
that he too was gone. He was a very mirror of honour and 
integrity, the pattern, as far as I could see, of a just, high- 
‘ minded, unselfish, and fearless statesman ; kind too and con- 
siderate for others, a terror to evil doers, hut a praise to them 
that do well, without any personal bias or any ill feeling against 
those who had opposed him. . . . Lord Elgin has shown that 
he does not prefer popularity to duty by rejecting a numer- 
ously signed and clamorous petition for the • pardon of an 
unhappy European soldier, sentenced to death for shooting a 
native. The man was no doubt greatly to be pitied, but could 
not have been pardoned if the principle of equal justice between 
the dominant and subject races was to be maintained. 

To a Director of Public Instruction. 

1862. 

, . . I have read the ‘ Friend of India’s ’ remarks on figs and 
thistles, and as I have not on fqrmer occasions agree/i with bis 
criticisms on your department, so neither do I now. I am 
particularly glad of your assurance that the noianal schools of 
which he speaks with such interest are really efficient institu- 
tions, and I am thankful that you regard the new place aa 
* moderately hopeful.’ I need hardly add that I wish it all 
success. 

I do not, however, quite agree with your general remarks 
oither as to the evangelisation or education of a country. The 
view tliat the former must descend from the higher to the lower 
orders is hardly borne out by history. Certainly it was not 
tljp case with the first preaching of the Gospel, as we may 
gather from the Acts, and are distinctly informed by St. Paul. 
The Reformation, too, took a strong hold on the common people 
generally before it reached the nobles. 

In Henry VIII.’s time the middle and lower classes were 
readin]^ the Bible and being burnt for heresy while the kin^ 
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was still denouncing Luther, and but for the conjugal necesfl- 
ties of 5enry, and political necessities of Elizabeth, the English 
Reformation might probably have been postponed till the time 
of Charles 1. The only facts in your favour, as it seems to me, 
are the conversion of the nbrthern nations at the fall of the 
Roman empire, and these are apparent rather than real, because 
they were brought about not by the influence of the upper 
classes of each race, but by the will of its king or leader, and 
after all they were scarcely conversions in the strict sense of 
the term. As to education, if the upper classes of India were 
Christirfn, I should then believe that it would penetrate by a 
legitimate development from above to below, because there 
woujd be in them a new moral and spiritual principle which 
would make them anxious to impart to others the benefits 
which they have themselves received. But as it is, while they 
are fettered by caste, by pride, by selfishness, I do not see any 
prospect of this, and so I think that the duty of educating the 
masses falls upon us English, as having at once the power, as 
being the dominant race, and having, or being bound to have, 
the will, from possessing the Gospel. 

Nor do I think that the consideration of the number of 
rupees per mensem to which education admits a man need enter 
into the ^question. If, as I have always been told by Long, 
Banerjea, and others of the missionary clergy, the people do 
already flock in considerable numbers to the schools of the 
Gurus, surely by training the Gurus we shall almost force them 
by the laws of nature to improve the instruction which they 
give, for no one who possesses a right knowledge of facts would 
(without some strong personal motive) deliberately impart a 
false view of them. No professing teacher who has learned 
how to teach would abstain from teaching properly according 
to what he has learned. We certainly do not want for the 
Bengal peasantry the standard of the first Examination in Arts 
any more than we expect the English peasantry to pass^the 
Little Go, but we do want to make a beginning of nationa' 
education for the masses in India as we have done at home ; anc 
if the normal schools are well looked after, I cannot see whj 
the scheme which you are now starting should be barren o 
happy results* 
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*Tn November 1862, the Bishop left the hills for the 
Central Provinces. On the banks of the Ganges, he met 
his old friend and chaplain T. H. Burn, who had just 
arrived from England with a fresh instalment of health, 
again to be exhausted in an Indian climate before two 
years were over. But the pleasure, though sliort-lived, 
was great to the Bishop. In his journal he wrote : ‘ Resto- 
ration to Burn is indeed a cause of the most abundant 
joy, and I thank God for it as a real comfort and help to 
me in my many needs and frequent perplexities.’ The 
Central Provinces, the latest political division of British 
India, had been formed through the amalgamation of the 
province of Nagpore, annexed by Lord Dalhousie, with 
the Saugor and Nerbudda territories. In 1862 an exceed- 
ingly vigorous local governm'ent was rapidly establishing 
order and security; civilisation was slowly following; 
but ecclesiastical arrangements were in a peculiarly crude 
jtnd incomplete state. The presence of chaplains from 
the Presidency of Madras at Kamptee and Scetabuldec, 
the two chief stations in Nagpore, was an anomaly and 
source of confusion. Scarcely a church was^ to be seen 
except the fine modern one ' at Seetabuldee, and nu- 
merous communities of Europeans, connected either 
with Government or the Great Central Railway, then in 
course of construction, were springing up, with a very 
inadequate supply of pastors. The whole region presented 
an unbroken soil for the Additional Clergy Society, whoso 
labours the Bishop had ^o recently been stimulating. The 
Bishop’s route lay through Benares, Mirzapore, and Jub- 
bulpore, to Nagpore, where Christmas was spent. Thence, 
in due time, he reached the Nerbudda river, and, crossing 
it, f)assed through Holkar’s territories, to visit the remote 
stations of Mhow and Indore, and finally, by way of Saugor, 
Jhansi, and Gwalior, regained the North-West Provinces 
and the land of railways, which seemed like life from 
the dead after a protracted experience of jungle travels. 
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For this final section of the primary visitation presented 
throughout its course a sample of the same primitiveness 
of arrangements and barrenness of comforts for travellers 
which still linger in many parts of our hfastern empire, 
recalling the general aspdct of British India within the 
memory of the present generation, and reminding the 
Indian bishop of these days that, amidst all the alle- 
viations of his exile, he has occasionally to encounter on a 
small scale the loneliness, difficulties, and privations which 
fell to, the daily lot of Heber, in his almost exploring 
journies in search of a few scattered clergy. As far as 
Na<p)ore the Bishop’s progress was tolerably smooth, 
but from that point the toils of the tour fairly set in. 
The distances to be traversed were far less formidable 
from length than .from the »lack of resources for speedy 
locomotion in a region just roused from the semi- 
barbarous stagnation of native rule. During many days 
and nights doolies (a, lighter sort of palanquin) formed 
the chief homes of the Bishop, the chaplain, and the 
doctor. Occasionally the way lay simply thro\igh jungle. 
Tigers — happily unseen — were constantly heard of, and 
at one ftiouiitain ghat or |!)ass, liaunted by a man-eater, 
a whole village turned out with blazing torches as an 
escort through the perilous defile. Much help was 
afforded both in British territory and in the small native 
States, and tended to mitigate, though it could not avert, 
the annoyances arising from execrable roads, from the 
want of the usual staging bungalows, and the paucity ol 
palanquin-bearers. Not much room, however, was left 
for the external adjuncts of a dignified position when 
comforts were few, when the commissariat supplies were 
scanty and precarious, or when for a night journey Ihe 
capacious side of an elephant was accepted as a satisfac'- 
tory exchange for the dusty doolie. But the kind wel- 
come that awaited the travellers at every halt on theii 
way, and the evident comfort and pleasure derived frort 
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(Jhristian ordinances by those for whom their cele- 
bration was only a casual privilege, were the best reward 
for fatigue and discomforts. A visitation extending 
over three years and a half had served to reveal the 
needs of Christians sprinkled over the vast area of 
Northern India. Its completion left the Bishop with 
the conviction profoundly impressed on Ins mind that, 
amidst all the varied work of the diocese, no duty Jay 
more prominently in his path, or was more entirely a 
personal responsibility, than that of providing the helps 
and ministrations of the Church for scattered sheep in the 
wilderness, in order that, as h6 once wrote, ‘ no one 
should be allowed to feel himself neglected or forgotten.’ 

This visitation journey was all but the only one which 
I did not share with my husband. The following ex- 
tracts from an unbroken succession of letters addressed 
to myself will afford a sketch of his life between 
December 1862 and February 1863^: — 

Benares, Kovombor 1862. 

. . . I have seen again here , and cannot but 

think that a man of such eminence wastes his time by spend- 
ing three hours a day in teaching geography to the first class 
of a mission girls’ school, while he might be the most effective 
of native pastors and evangelists. He is, I suppose, more or 
less the victim of irresolution, arising from the convulsive 
effects of a change of creed on a man of such deep feelings 
and subtle intellect, like the many now in England who are 
kept from a life of real usefulness by over-speculation on 
unsolved and insoluble difficulties. When I see all these 
missionaries and their wives at work, wholly given up to the 
endeavour to promote the highest welfare of these Hindus, I 
feel that here is one great branch of the true evidence to thO 
reality of Christianity, and to many of its doctrines, such as 
conversion, the difference between the Church and the world, 
spiritual holiness and self-sacrifice. The other branch is the 
New Testament itself, the life of Our Lord and the moral 
teaching of His apostles. So wo come to Coleridge’s con- 
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elusions, that the two proofs of the truth of the Gospel ar^ 
Christianity and Christendom. And against these proofs F. 
Newmad and Theodore Parker and Comte thunder in vain. 

Jubbalpore, December 11, 1862. 

... At Maihor my opinion of native princes was raised. 
Soon after breakfast, a present of fruits, sugar, and sweet- 
meats arrived from the rajah, with a request that he might 
be ailowed to visit us. As wo had admired the picturesque 
fortress and city, we expressed our desire to visit him at liis 
palace. This is situated at the end of the long street of the 
city, which is walled with towers, like one of the Punjab 
towns. It is a regular castle, which wo enter through gates 
covefed like porcupines with projecting iron points. Within 
them is a very pretty garden and shrubbery, thickly planted 
with orange trees, whose bright fruit glittered in the sun as 
they did at Seville iif 1850. The ^actual abode of the rajah is 
a picturesque old house in the middle of this shrubbery, with 
a court in the middle, enclosed with two rows of colonnades 
of genuine old Hindu , architecture, elaborately carved and 
ornamented. 

After the rajah’s officials had lionized us over the house, we 
were placed on three chairs, and presently his highness 
entered aad oCbupied the fourth. Unlike his toothless neigh- 
• hour at Nagode, he is a handsome manly boy of nineteen, 
attired in his shooting costume — a brocaded jacket, white 
trousers, and a cap of red and gold bordered with fur. He 
has been educated for two years in the Government College 
at Agra, where he was taught by Charles Pearson ; but now, 
wearying of the society of Government professors, and pre- 
ferring that of leopards and tigers — one of which he has 
lately shot — he has returned to his ancestral home. He 
spoke English fairly, and though he showed a little of the 
usual Hindu curiosity by some personal questions, yet there 
was so much grace and dignity about him, that he interested 
and pleased us. But, alas ! though he looks promising now, 
his future can hardly be a bright one, since there is no one 
near to improve or elevate him, and his life must, one fears, 
be an old story of self-indulgence and superstition. In such 
a case, I think shooting a most profitable occupation. 
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Seoni, December 18, 1862. 

, . . On Tuesday morning we quitted Jubbulpore. ‘ T shall 
not describe all the petty vexations of the journey, but con- 
fine myself to.the speech with which an overseer of the road 
dismissed us just at sunset one day : — ‘ You will not find, 
right rev. sir (s«c), that the travelling is very convenient! 
There are four or five tigers between this and Seoni, the 
road is very bad and full of I’ocks, the bearers are very weak 
and can scarcely carry at all, and the dak bungalows have 
no roof.’ However, here we are, not having encountered any 
tigers, nor any rocks absolutely impassable ; but tlie other 
two parts of his prediction were true enough, for though we 
have been hcre^ seven hours, some very important luggftge is 
still behind, and we arc lodged in the office of the electric 
telegraph, the dak bungalow being in the state which he de- 
scribed. The air is fresh avd cold, as we are 2,500 feet above 
the sea. If you look at the maj) whicli I gave you, you will 
$QQ that the Vindhya range pushes out branches called the 
Khyonne and Deva Hills, and Seoni ip on the tableland formed 
by the latter. We have ascended two passes since we left 
Jubbulporo, which itself is raised far above' the valley of 
the Ganges by the Kuttra Pass, which we ascended on the 
day after leaving Mirzapore. These hills forrd a vmterslied^ 
and wo have crossed rivers flowing respectively to the two • 
seas — on Tuesday the Herbudda, which runs into the Indian 
Ocean; and this morning the Wyngunga, which is in fact 
the main stream of tlie Godavery, • and reaches the Bay of 
Bengal. 

Ilosliungabad, December 31, 1862. 

• , . . On this last day of the year I write to you with a 
thankful remembrance of its many mercies. Tliank God for 
our continued health and strength, for the cliiUrs satisfactory 
g^’owth in all ways, for the return of Burn, for detinite progress 
about the Simla school, for the impetus given to some diocesan 
work, for many family blessings in England. The sorrows that 
Lave most troubled me are the public deaths which India has 
this year had to mourn, and the undeniable growth of tbffe 
difficulties connected with Scripture and Church questions, 
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wHcll continue witffout any opposition, or solution, or attempt 
at rectification with which T can thoroughly sympathise. A 
true Christian prophet is sorely needed. May God raise up 
among us those who are fitted to strengthen the bulwarks of 
His Church ! ^ 

Panibijwara, Sunday, January 4, 1863. 

In my last letter I did not tell you all my cause for dis- 
qnietifcde ; for Burn, having imprudently walked too long in 
the morning after the sun was up, ftnd* then found no more 
wholesome breakfast than a cup of hermetical soup, seemed to 
be fast becoming quite ill: happily, however, the arrival of 
some tea from the railway sahib refreshed him, and a moderate 
repast\)f cold chicken so restored him tliat he started at night 
much as usual, I went to call on tiio railway sahib to |;hank 
him for his tea, and found that ho was overflowing vt'ith desires 
of hospitality, which Ife made good Jby sending. to the tent, un- 
known to me, a hugo hamper of provisions, so that a day which 
began with tamiiic ended with feasting. I was greatly amused 
with the conversation of tjio tehsildar (a village functionary) 
who accompanied me to the sahib’s house, followed, of course, 
by an iinmemso tag-rag from tbe town. * itis whole mind and 
that of all his attendants seemed sot on the glorification' of 
Seoni, whioii is A very clean town, of excee lingly pretty archi- 
tecture. This they assured me w.as the only genuine Seoni, 
the other Seoni through which we had passed being a spurious, 
imperfect Seoni ; the one Seoiy Chipam, the other Choti Seoni. 
’I'lieir Seoni was the centre of; wealth and enlightenment; hero 
the railway wqiild come, here was a school, here tbe bunniahs 
(grain-factors) wertt men of fabulous riches. They even seemed 
olfended at my supposition that tigers were rare in these parts. 
On tlic contrary, they assured me they abounded ; only last 
week an inhabitant had been devoured ; I was quite mistaken 
in supposing that they could produce fewer tigers than their 
neighbours. We left this paradise at night, and on the morn-* 
ing of January 2 reached a civil station of recent origin called 
Hiirda. The next day a carriage drawn by trotting bulloclsS 
conyeyed us to the bank of the Nerbudda, which we crossed in 
boats, and then took to our doolies, which had been sent on pver 
P 
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might. We were now the territories of IXolkar, and after 
travelling for nine miles came to Khattaganu. Here we found 
that the Maharajah Holkar had despatched ten ■sowars to 
escort us through his dominions — wild-looking horsemen, quite 
unlike those in English territory, dressed in White, with red 
turbans, bare legs, and slippers, and each carrying a spear ten 
feet long. Under their protection we trusted ourselves at 
nightfall to the unknown men and perils of this foreign State ; 
hut hitherto we have found the people even more oivjl and 
attentive than in our own provinces. We reached this place 
at eiglit this morning, and here the far-reaching forethought 
of an English official had caused a tent to be pitelied, so we 
are spending our Sunday in quiet and comfort, though in a 
complete jungle and with no other outward reminder of 
religion except, alas ! the tomtoming and horn-blowing from a 
Hindu temple. Wo have, however, just had a short service, 
with a sermon of Archer Butler’s — cloqifcnt and argumentative, 
but somewhat abstri^se. The jungle wherein our tent is pitched 
absolutely swarms with doves and peacocks. 

Sangor, Janiiary 22. 

.... At 8 A.M. yesterday we were passing through the city 
and bcneatli the frowning walls of the fort of Sangor. We are 
now again in British territory, having re-entered «the Central 
Provinces, aiid certainly the ch'anliness and good repair of 
Saugor is a pleasing contrast to the frouziness and ruined con- 
dition of Bhilsa, Garripoor, and other cities under native rule. 
To-day the fort has been visited, which rises above the lake 
and commands the city. There is a fine extent of wall with 
picturesque round towers, but the walls are said to ho weak 
and incapable of standing a siege. Here in 1857-58, all the 
residents of Saugor, three hundred in number, including the 
present chaplain and his family, were shut up for six months, 
for fear of the Gwalior contingent, till they were relieved by 
Sir Hugh Rose. The true way of realising to oneself what 
the mutiny was in its daily bearing on all English life in India, 
over and above its more conspicuous horrors, such as the events 
of Cawupore, Lucknow, and Delhi, is to open one’s ears to 
littloi facts narrated by persons who have gone through such a 
period. Thus, said , the only accommodation allowed 
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during those six months for himself, wife, and five children, fo/ 
all purposes, day and night, except that they dined, when it did 
not rain, finder a tree, was half a small verandah, in which they 
were separated from the occupants of the other half by a pur- 
dah or curtain. • 

Lullutpore, January 28. 

.... We left Saugor two days ago, and have quitted the 
Central Proviiicc'.s and are again in the familiar regions of the 
Nortli^We.st. The country is all stones and rocks, and as ugly 
as need be. The now.s from Peshawur is very sad. French, 
who is the life and soul of the Derajat mission, is prostrate 
with jungle- fever, and, though recovering, must go to England 
immediately; and poor Roger Clark, the youTiger brother of 
the Clarks with Avhom wo breakfasted at that old Mussulman's 
house in the city, has died of dysentery, lie was only twenty- 
eight, and this loss, coming after 41iat of Tuting, is not only a 
great blow to the work in (hose distant regions, but it makes 
one seriously anxious about the safety of Pesliawur for Jhiro- 
pean life — a fact hard to realis(; when one remembers that 
glorious girdle of niountaifis which encircles it. You recollect 
how seriously it has been visited twice since we came to India 
by cholera. I should think it very likely that the city is un- 
safe from defective drainage and Ea.stern dirt, and that the 
ini.ssionariei^ougfit never to slee’p there, which I fancy they 
fiave been doing. I have written about this to Robert Clark, 
who is now ab.solutcly alone, wluu'e a few months ago ttiero 
wore four missionaries, all apparently in strong health. When 
these events occur I sometimes reproach myself for not thinking 
more about the missionaries ; for my daily administration and 
routine duties bring me into such far closer personal contact 
with the chaplains, tliat I am apt to forget the other division 
ot iny clergy ; and yet there is no body of men more worthy of 
all til ou gilt and sympathy. 

Cawnporo, Febniary 11, 1863. • 

.... At 5.30 P.M. to-day came off the grand ceremonial. 
On the whole I think that it may be pronounced successful. 
There were very few hitches — none of importance — the scene 
was undoubtedly most picturissque^ and the service solemn. 
The assemblage was august: the Viceroy and Vice-queen, 
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•with all their attendants; Sir Hugh Rose and his Staff; 
Wingfield and his Court from Oudh ; all the chief authorities 
from Lucknow, Allahabad, Futtelipore ; the Archdhacon and 
nine other clergy, and finally some thousand soldiers — the 
40tb, some troops of the Bayf, and a battery of artillery. 
Thornhill having conducted Lord Elgin to the stops of the 
monument, I advanced with the Archdeacon, Burn, and 
Stamper to its foot, and Thornhill read the memorial signed 
by the Viceroy, ‘ in the name of the Christian subjects §f Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria/ The chai\t then began, first round 
the interior of the monument, then across to the larger burial- 
ground, where are the two original crosses, aiid then to tlie 
smaller oite. The service then ])roceeded as usual, Psalm xc. 
being sung. After this the (roops were all moved up as close 
to the steps as possible Avithout ])rossiDg too mucli on the other 
people, and then, with the Viceroy on one side and the Arch- 
deacon on the other, I delivered my harangue. I confess that 
at first my heart beat fast and I was quite nervous ; for the 
spectacle was very impressive, tlic audience numerous and 
critical, and, Avith nothing Avhati5vcv to help or ])rompt or ro- 
mind mo of Avhat I had ’determined to say, I entertained some 
fear of brerdcing down. ]n truth, the few first sentences 
actually spoken were more or less different from those wliich 
t had arranged. But at last*f Avarmed Avith Ihe flight and the 
subject, forgot bystanders, went on with flinmcy and nd 
embarrassment, keeping very faithfully but not slavishly to 
the address Avhich I had prepared. The prayers wliich followed 
were read by Stamper, and then came the liyrnu and bles.sing. 
People seemed pleased, and some very much impressed by the 
solemnity. The change Avhicli has come over Cawnporo is 
wonderful. From a howling wilderness it has becomo an 
attractive and pretty slation. Christ Church, now the property 
of the Society for the ]h' 0 [):ijj.ation of the Gospel, rises with its 
handsome tower from the midst of a well-arranged compound, 
*and, above all, sixty acres of land in the middle of the station 
bavc become a garden full of sbrubs, flowers, and grass-plots, 
which arc kept green even here by coyiious irrigation from the 
canal. In the middle of this garden the ground has been raisec 
so aiii to form a mound, ami on the top of this mound is th( 
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Gothic octagon screen surrounding the fatal -well and the scene* 
of the ceremony just described. The screen and covering of 
the well are of stone, most beautifully carved, the whole of the 
details being due to the taste and untiring care of Mr. 
Tliornhill, who has been heretfor the last three months super- 
intending the erection of the monument. A vine-loaf and 
passion-flower ornament which runs round the screen inside is 
of especial delicacy and finish, and of a truthful ness? which 
woulcT satisfy lluskin. The graves of the soldiers and others 
wdio died when Cawnporq was reoccupicd by Sir Colin Camp- 
bell, at tlie end of 1857, are in two groups, each enclosed by 
a very tasteful iron railing, and planted with shrubs. Idie 
two original crosses, the spontaneous and most interesting 
memorials of the soldiers themselves, are carefully preserved 
and included in the larger of these two inclosed burial-grounds. 
Of the whole arrangement I can say, what very seldom can be 
said of modern artistic cffoits, that'I should not wish a simjfle 
detail altered in any way. The essentially Christian character 
of the Cawnpore memorials is most satisfactory, and it is foi*- 
tunate that the persons avIio,** publicly or privately, were most 
concerned in their erection were Colonel Tule, Thornhill, and 
Lady Canning. They might have been as ugly and pagan- 
like as the building at Jhansi, 

• * ** 

, Agra, Fehruary 18. 

.... I began this Ash W ednesday by service at 8t. Paul’s 
Church, which is now finished, the spire having been one of 
the works 011 which the sufferers from the famine were em- 
ployed. But for the absurd stumpiness of the chancel, it would 
bo one of tlie best churches in India. In the afternoon the 
Arclideacon and I went over to Secundra, which in 1859 was 
a mass of ruins, but now is completely restored: church, 
mission buildings, and Christian village all built up again ; 
pi in ting press in full operation, and about three hundred 
children clothed, taught, and rescued from starvation. Indee^, 
fifty girls recently admitted were rescued from something 
more than starvation. Who shall say that such labours of love 
are not the proper work of missionaries ? The city of Agra 
is surrounded at this time by a belt of green from the young 
wheat and other crops, which cuts it off from the browif deso- 
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Aation of tlie surrounding country. In driving about to-day 
we have greatly admired the pains taken to improve as well 
as to restore Agra since the Mutiny ; the good roads, well 
watered and planted, the very pretty now gardens, the orna- 
’ mental railing which encloses the compounds of the public 
buildings, the general look of comfort, nealness, and elegance 
wliich pervades the English station, the pains taken to keep in 
rf'pair and beauty all the glorious buildings of the native city. 
On the whole, I eons'dcr that Agra, with all these secular 
attractions, the memory of Akbar and its oilier historical asso- 
ciations, its four Church of England churches, its^ vigorous 
mission, extensive Oi’phanage, and flourishing Missionary 
College, is the brightest jew'el in the mitre of Calcutta. I 
have also accomplisiied rny great desire of a state visit to the 
Eegum of Bhopal, who received us in her Durbar tent, Major 
Iluteliinson doing the honours'. She is a most plrasant-looking 
old lady, chatty, wilh a cldarly marked sense of humour, and 
signs of a firm wdll iem])ered by kindness and good iiature.. 
Her atlire was not beautiful; red pantaloons dotted with gold 
spangles, a tunic of blue and silver, *and a shabby old brown 
<'lo.ik throwh over her shoulders to keep all together. She 
had no liead-dress, but her hair was tugged violently baek- 
w^ards and gathered into a dishevelled top-knot. I believe 
lint Lady Canning gave her a*hand.somo head-dress as a liint^ 
to improve this ])arr. of her costume, but in vain. She dis- 
jilayed lier slar of Indi.a, her present just received from iiord 
Elgin, and finally her grand-daughter, a child of four years 
old, named Sultan Jehanii Begum, who, when lirst introduced, 
whined and whimpered at the sight of strangers, bnt was 
coiixed by her grandiuollier into displa 3 dng lier accomplisli- 
nionts, which consist mainly in a knowli'dge of Binglish as 
abstracted from the most singular spelling-book T ever saw. 

T promised to send lier one more advanced. I then compli- 
mented the old lady on the state of her territory, the beauty 
oT her city, and the excellence of her sowars, with which 1 had 
been provided in passing tlirough lier dominions. She pre- 
sented me with a nuzzer of tive gold mohurs, which she 
earnestly requested me to bestow on some charitable object, 
and 1 fold her I should give'them to the Simla school, and so 
departed. 
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Shortly after the return to Calcutta the time came* 
round for writinof the annual official letter addressed 
to the Viceroy in Council, which undertakes to give a 
resume of ecclesiastical work during the year, with 
statistics of the diocese, anof to call attention to its special 
needs. The Bishop made use of the opportunity in 18G3 
to bring under the notice of Government some ecclesi- 
astical inconvenience in the Central Provinces whicli had 
just been visited. These provinces, when made into a 
separate , local government, had been annexed to the 
Presidency of Bengal. The Nagpore division, however, 
beinp^on the confines of the Madras Presidency, had been 
vi(5wed as belonging ecclesiastically to the Bishop of 
Madras, and two of liis cliaplains were posted at the seat 
of the local government, doing duty at the large civil 
and military stations of Kamptee and Seetabuldee. The 
Chief Commissioner found the inconvenience of having a 
double episcopal jurisdiction within tlie lengtli and 
breadth of liis territory, and applied to the Bishop of 
Calcutta to have more uniformity introduced. This 
opened the question as to wliich see was legally respon- 
^ sible for Nagpore, and it wils referred to the Advocate- 
(renera]. He looked up the matter, and found that the 
Acts of Parliament creating the dioceses of Madras and 
Bombay had declared them to be conterminous with 
their respective presidencies, leaving by inference all the 
rest of India to the Metropolitan See. Under this view 
the Bisliop of Calcutta appeared to become responsible 
for ecclesiastical matters in many large and small native 
States which, though really in no diocese at all, contain a 
quota of European officials either civil or military. It 
was legislation more honoured in the breach than the 
observance, for bishops of Madras had long visited Chris- 
tian congregations in Berar and Mysore, and in Nagpore, 
where, as has been said, their chaplains were established. 
Similarly the Rajpootana Stat*es had been tacitly»recog- 
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»ised as under the episcopal jurisdiction of Bombay. 
The opinion of the Advocate-General left no doubt that 
the province of Nagpore, on its annexation te the Bengal 
Presidency, had passed to the Northern kScc. Bishop 
Cotton therefore accepted it a/ an integral portion of his 
diocese, visited it in 1862, and then reported to the 
Supreme Government on the points which called for re- 
arrangement in the Central Provinces. In the first jflace, 
he represented the anomaly and inconvenience of Madras 
chaplains serving in the diocese of Calcutta, ,but not 
holding his licence ; and urging his inability to remedy 
this evil by supplying the stations of Nagpore froin the 
limited number of chaplains allotted to Bengal, lie re- 
newed the frequent but often fruitless request for an 
increase of the State Establishment. , In the next place, 
he desired, with regard to these regions, a revision of the 
ecclesiastical map. The fatigue and loss of time incurred 
in journeys to reach the detachecl and remote stations of 
Mliow and Indore, had led him to contemplate, as an 
obvious and feasible improvement, tlie transfer to the 
Bishop of Bombay of the Christian congregations in certain 
native territories which lie i\i close promixity to his dio- 
cese, and, in one direction, intersect it. Vagiu'ness about 
jurisdiction and eccentricities in boundaries offended the 
Bishop’s innate love of symmetry and of a clear and dis- 
tinct field of labour, just as incongruities in his position 
as Bishop of Burmah had the year before disturbed all his 
notions of homogeneous and connected work. A remedy 
for the evils of Central India was more accessible than for 
those of Burmah. By an Act of William the Fourth’s 
reign, passed doubtless with a view to future needs or 
territorial changes in British India, the Sovereign in 
Council had power to alter and assign the limits of the 
Indian Sees. The purport, therefore, of the Bishop’s 
representation to Government was to urge that by a 
formal and authoritative declaration, Mysore and Berar 
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should he declared to be henceforth attached to the 
diocese of Madras, Eajpootana and Baroda to that of 
Bombay, and that to the latter should also be ceded 
Malwa and Scindia’s territories, with other small native 
States known as the Oentfal Indian Agency. An order ot 
the Queen in Council assigning these ecclesiastical 
boundaries on a geogrJiphical rather than a political 
principle would thus have sufficed to reduce within more 
manageable limits at its south-western extremity the 
huge uprthern diocese which Lord Dalhousie’s annexations 
had doubled. But the Bishop’s representations made in 
1803 and renewed in 1864 boro no fruit. The whole sub- 
ject wf^^^stponed by the Indian or Home Crovernments 
to a/ffiore convenient day — a day whicli will probably not 
until the drvarn of another Indian See shall become 
a reality, or until some point of ecclesiastical discipline 
shall arise to enforce a more precise definition of the 
territories and jurisdi^jtion of the Indian bishops. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

HEVIEW OF THE CHATlfiE OF 1863 — METUOPOLITICAL VISITATION — MADRAS — 
BOMBAY— COLOMBO — TINNEVELLY — THE SYRIAN CHURCH — LETTERS. 

In September 1863 the time came round for the de- 
livery of another charge as the opening act of a second 
visitation, which was to be at once diocesan and metro- 
politan. The charge was widely read ip England, with as 
deep an interest as that which attended its delivery in 
India. Much was expected from one of so genial a 
character, such wide and hearty sympatliies, so keen yet 
calm an insight into all that came under his cognisance. 
Nor were these expectations disappointed, except in some 
perhaps who looked chiefly for originality of views, or 
the disclosure of some new means of access to tile Indian 
mind, and who forgot, wliat the Bishop liimself could 
never forget, that the one thing above all else required in 
such a charge was help and counsel for liis clergy in tlieir 
daily duties, and amidst their actual perplexities and 
trials; counsel to be given by one who, though standing 
at their head, cliose ratluu' to place liimsidf liy their side, 
sharing their labours, entering into their difficulties, and 
patiently endeavouring to attain their point of view, be- 
fore he offered advice which thus alone could be made 
at* once acceptable and effective. After noticing with 
thankfulness the marvellous progress made in five years 
towards repairing the effects of the Mutiny, he passed on 
to consider, first of all, ‘ the perils, hopes, and duties of 
the Church in India.’ 
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The subject was approached from the vantage-grouad 
of accumulated experience and extended knowledge. 
When the Bishop delivered his primary charge in 1859. 
he had been only a few months in the country, and it was 
from impressions and obJervation chiefly limited to Cal- 
cutta that he touched upon points aflecting tlie welfare 
of the Church in a diocese extending from Peshawur tc 
Singapore. But it was otherwise in 1863. During foui 
years of constant travel he had fully realised the spiritual 
needs (^f a large English army ; he had made (as passages 
in this memoir constantly indicate) the moral and spiritual 
needs of European and Eurasian middle-class life, the pas- 
toral care ot tlie isolat(‘d English home in a foreign land, 
objects of peculiarly personal charge and responsibility, 
Just as the collections for the poor Christians in Judea 
took such hold of St. Paul’s mind during soTue two years 
of his ministry that they claimed a foremost place in his 
Epistles even when treating of the sublimcst doctrines of 
the fiith, so with Bishop Cotton no prominence seemed 
too great to give to this paramount object of the Church’s 
attention and duty. A close analysis of his counsels and 
exhortations* on this occasibn would be superfluous, since 
the subject rises so constantly to the surface in journals 
and letters. It will suflice to say that, postponing tor the 
moment the discussion of missionary operations and ol 
those great theological topics which, as a bishop, he felt 
it to bo at that crisis an imperative duty to discuss, 
he directed the attention of his hearers, first of all, to 
tlie European portion of the Church in India ; to a 
review of what had been accomplished ; to notices of 
work , then in progress, or to suggestions for work still 
needing to be undertaken ; while with renewed ernplnfsis 
he gave utterance to the hope that, as Bishop Wilson’s 
episcopate had been distinguished by the increase of 
churches, so his might be distinguished by the increase of 
schools and of other kindre’d channels through* which 
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tbs restraining and elevating influence of the Gospel might 
flow. 

Turning next to the prospects of missionary labour, 
he dwelt with mixed feelings of regret and hopefulness on 
the well-known fact that it was* chiefly among the lowest 
castes, and, still more, among the aboriginal tribes of 
India, that Christianity had made, or was likely to make, 
substantial progress. Seeing, however, in the success 
already granted in such quarters a plain indication of the 
Divine will, he urged persevering exertion in tliQ same 
direction, commending especially to the Church Mission- 
ary Society a new field of labour opening among _ the 
Gonds of Central India, and to the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel a similar field among the Cachari 
aborigines of Assam, and the hill-tribes above the Brahma- 
putra ; while more universally he looked to the instruc- 
tion and improvement of the ryots, and to the extension 
of female education throughout India, as the most hope- 
ful agency for promoting the ultimate evangelisation of 
the country. 

Of the immediate prospects disclosing themselves for 
the reception of Christianity Among the upper dnd more 
cultivated classes of Hindus, he spoke with greater hesi- 
tation, appearing, it may almost be said, to be himself 
attracted rather towards the Mahometans, whose closer 
approach to Christianity he pointed out, and the neglect 
of whom, in the general work of missions, he earnestly 
deprecated. To those friends at home who looked to 
him with confident trust, as one specially qualified to 
win his way with thoughtful and educated Hindus, and 
who had formed, perhaps, too high an estimate of the 
pr(5valence and nature of the doctrine of the Brahmo 
Somaj, this part of the charge may have been somewhat 
disappointing. It was not to any want of sympathy with 
the cultivated classes, or to any disparagement of the im- 
portanoe of the movements at work amongst them, that 
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scantiness of specific and successful efforts in their beh^li 
could be attributed. The Bishop’s attitude towards edu- 
cated Ben^^alis, amongst whom adherents of the Brahmc 
Somaj form only a limited party, was, like the whole 0 
his public life, in truthfu^luirmony with his own character 
Ilis calm temperament withlield him from strongly pro 
nounced demonstrations of syjiipathy witli intellectua 
pn^ress wliich, in its religious aspect, reflected much 0 
the latitude of modern thought. Pfe desired to be tin 
guide of those who in humility and sincerity were hndiii} 
their way to tlie gosp(‘l of salvation rather than to b 
known as welcoming with enthusiasm every mental phasi 
in men who, while breaking with heathenism, W(n*e con 
tent to stop far short of Christianity. He regarded tin 
actual state of things aroumj him as one of transition, on 
of which, he was well assured, \Vould comeat last a genera 
recognition and acceptance of (diristian truth. But thi 
merely negative and destructive period must first h 
brought to an end. He was too sadly impressed wit! 
the self-sufficiency, the imu’cdy deistical belief, and wors 
of all (as their own confessions showed), tlie licentiou 
morals <»f ‘ young Bengal,* ito wcdcome the abandonmen 
of Hinduism, unaccompani<‘d with the sense of sin 0 
consciousiKNSs of the lu'ed of a Jfedi^tuner, as any positiv( 
approach to Christianity. Plven in 1 SG 3 , however, he sav 
signs of a better day at hand ; and it was with a coiitidenc 
which brightened as h(‘, looked forward that lui exhorte* 
the Church of Christ, while waiting patiently for the com 
iug opportunity, to use all efforts meanwhile ‘ to surroum 
the educated classes of India with the power of Christia] 
evidence, Christian example, and Christian influence 
Penetrated himself in early manhood with conviction 
decidedly evangelical. Bishop Cotton ever retained sub 
stantially the same basis of religious sentiment under th 
broader system of theology which his maturer judgmen 
approved ; the devout personal element deepening indeei 
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a^jd stronj^thening with the growth of his character, as he 
drew nearer and nearer to the sad and sudden end. Herice, 
it went to his heart to see how English influences over 
the native mind, and the spirit of inquiry whicli liad been 
stimulated by the beneficence of English rule, and by the 
glories of European civilisation, were neutralised, or even 
perverted — wilfully perverted in their spiritual aspect — 
by the endeavour of philosophical writers at home to ^urn 
aside the stream of conversion from Christian channels. 
And, like his friend Dr. Duff, to whose memory he paid in 
this charge a touching and eloquent tribute, he determined 
that, whatever else his work in India might be, it should 
, at least l)e distinctively and resoluUdy Christian. 

The duty, therefore, to which he felt himself most im- 
' peratively called was to keep..alive and kindle to a brighter 
lustre the beacon of Christian example in India itself ; to 
elevate the condition of existing converts, and to clear 
away the mutual prejudices which too often obscured their 
relations with their European brothers; while, for the 
further abateirient of the darkness resting on the land, 
whether as regarded the supply of fresh missionaiies for 
the purpose, or the proof to *bo Indd up to' th^ Indian 
mind of the nature and eflects of our holy faith, he felt 
that th(‘ hopes of the future must still mainly rest on 
Christian England, It was witli these objects ever present, 
if not uppermost, in his thoughts that he turned to review 
the state of things at home, (1) as they aflected the 
National (liurch, and (2) the Church at largo. 

In the National Church, after remarking with sorrow 
the growing disinclination of young men of ability to 
enter into holy orders, he noticed with much regret (as 
one cause among many) the dissatisfaction very widely ex- 
pressed with the existing formularies of the Prayer Book. 
In this matter, like his friend Dr. Vaughan, he firmly 
deprecated change. Though willing to consent to such an 
alteration in the terms of subscription as was soon afterwards 
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carried into effect, and desiring also a revision of the 
Lectionary (such as is now accomplished), and still 
more o4' the canons, he feared to see concession carried 
further. Eeviewing the objections urged against, the bap- 
tismal, the burial, and th^ ordination services, and against 
the recital of the Athana&ian Creed, he pronounced, in evcuy 
case, after a candid consideration, against the necessity 
for change, with the one exception of the burial service. 
Jn fhis case, the scandals incident to the indiscriminate 
use of the office were brought into special prominence in 
India, Vhere an Anglican chaplain might find liimself 
compelled to read it ov(‘r some Ixoman Catholic soldier 
who^n tlie Komish priest had judgckl unworthy of the 
rites of sepulture as prescribed by his own (.Inu’ch.* Here, 
accordingly, especially after ^the admissions which have 
be(‘n made by the bishops themselves in Parliament, he 
recomtncnded that the service as it now stands should 
bo reserved for communicants only, while for others a 
.shorter and less explicit form should be drawn up. In all 
tin; other cases he urged that the explanations offered of 
obnoxious expressions by thouglitful and approved divines 
ought tOj be accepted as sutljcient, though he would gladly 
have seen such explanations embodied also in declaratory 
rubrics. Whether such rubrics, lying wholly in the 
Prayer Book, while the expressions objected to ’ were 
persistently enforced, would either conciliate Dissenters 
or satisfy remonstrant Churchmen, will probably be 
doubted, and more than doubted, by all excej)t those who 
are aln^ady content. But, even on the score of expediency, 
the question of a revision of the formularies is uiuhmiably 
a very difficult one ; and on the higher ground of truth 
and consistency, and agreement with Scripture, Bishpp 
Cotton’s remarks deserve the respectful attention of all 
right-minded men. Very remarkable, too, is the testi- 


* See ch. ijr. p. 1 87. 
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Djony which his Indian experience enabled him to offer 
to the merits of the Prayer Book : so suitable did he find 
it, and so acceptable^lso to the native congregations in his 
diocese ; while the same experience confirmed him no less 
in his approval both of the baptismal service and tended 
. to diminish his sympathy with those who assail and con- 
demn the dogmatism of the Athanasian Creed. The 
repugnance felt by some to the strong language of the 
former could not but be modified, he felt, in a country w^iere 
every (Christian must be conscious of the wide difference 
subsisting between the heathens around and thdse who, 
however careless and inconsistent in life, were yet recog- 
nised members of Christ’s body, the Chui'cli ; while. With 
regard to the latter, he pointed out how errors which we 
are apt to regard as things tlie past are in full activity 
even yet in the East, under the influence of Oriental 
systems of religion and philosoj)]iy — ‘ and we may well 
pause before we expunge from the records of our (dmreh 
an ancient protest against the ap{)lication of these ten- 
dencies to Christianity;’ a protest whicli will be necd(‘d 
again ‘ whenever the educated classes of India generallv 
embrace the Gospel.’ , » ^ 

Lastly, passing on to the ‘ liopes, perils, and duti<^s of 
the Catholic Church,’ lie fixi'd his attention chiefly on 
the great qu(‘stions of tlie nature of inspiration, and the 
mutual relations of the various parts of Scripture ; ques- 
tions which, then as now, were agitating Christendom, and 
which had been stirred, more especially in England, since 
his departure by the publication of ‘ Essays and Keviews,’ 
and of the works of the Bishop of Natal. 

With these high and momentous (questions no mind was 
more prepared than Ids to deal in a devout yet fearless 
spirit; and few we^e so capable of doing it. Acknow- 
ledging, on one hand, the irresistible claims of reason 
in matters^ of critical investigation, and firmly believing 
that such investigation,' faii4y pursued, would but confirm 
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the conclusions of faith, he unhesitatingly pointed oiTt 
til at the patent facts of various readings in the sacred 
text, of discrepancies in statement « between tlie sacred 
writers, and of altered or irreconcilable quotations in 
the New Testament of parages from the Old, necessarily 
refuted the theory of a plenary verbal inspiration : a 
theory which is nowhere advanced by Scripture itself; 
while the Vedas and the Koran, in significant contrast, do 
actually make such a claim for their contents. On the 
other hand, he still more earnestly maintained that the 
acceptance of the (xospel as a revelation from Grod im- 
poses necessarily and at once upon every sincere believer 
a sulhnission of the understanding and judgment to the 
Divine voice, involving the acknowledgment of a special 
inspiration accorded to the sacred records, and setting 
limits to the province of criticism in dealing with them. 
Vhat those limits exactly are he was far trom thinking 
himself competent to define, though some guiding land- 
marks seernevl to him umpiestionably evident. Indeed, 
he did not consider a precise definition as eithei’ attainable 
or desirable, regarding it rather as part of each man’s 
moral proisation to order his steps with reverent care 
•upon that holy ground. For himself, he feared chieily to 
err on the side of presumption; and in this spirit he 
suggested to his clergy soitie of the principles which he 
strove habitually fo keep in view. Thus, while he readily 
iidmitted that ‘on matters of natural phenomena the 
writers of ►Scripture speak according to appearances and 
not in language scientifically correct,’ and while he would 
not refuse to believe with Bishop Fdlicott that men in- 
spir(‘d to communicate moral and spiritual truth might in 
matters of narrative be liable to ‘such incompleteness 
and such imperfections as Indong to the higlu'st form t>f 
purely truthful human testimony,’ he still reserved the 
right of expecting that on raany controverted points a 
Q 
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laaturer science and a deeper historical research mi^dit 
yet come round to confirm the statements of the Jiible. 

The moral difficulties in Jewish history wesre fully 
solved, he was persuaded, by the principle, everywhere 
perceptible, and in some placew plainly avowed in Scrip- 
ture, that God deals with the conscience accordinj^ as it 
is able to bear His precepts, and that thus accordin^'ly 
He had disciplined the chosen people, ‘ not forcing on 
them a standard of morality which they could not have 
appreciated, but raising them far above every contem- 
porary nation,’ while also leading them onwards find ever 
onwards, through many imperfections, to the light wluch 
was to be unveiled in Christ. 

Above all he protested, with the loyalty of a devout trust 
that knew no bounds, against any hypothesis which could 
impugn the perfect wisdom and sufficiency and the trans- 
parent veracity of Christ liimself. Whatever train of 
human reasoning seemed to lead to such a result, that ho 
required every Christian unhesitafingly to reject, waiting 
in faith, if need be, for the further knowledge which 
would justify the decision. Hence, he strongly con- 
demned ‘the reckless specul^itions to which .a n^w impulse 
had been lately given by the Bishop of Natal.’ With# 
respect to the Pentabuich itself, he- was ready to admit, 
if necc^ssary, the composite nature of its authorship, and 
its obligations possibly to patriarchal records preceding 
it, and to the hand of Ezra in its final redaction ; but his 
wlioh} soul revolted from the thought that it owed its 
existence to Samuel, or some later writer. Sucli a tlieory 
in his judgment not only imputed the crime of forgery to 
those holy men, but controverted the authority of Christ 
Himself, who hud definitely owiuul and appealed to both 
Jiloses and his writings, and with that, overturned the very 
foundations of our fiiith. And, though willing and ready 
to believe that such disastrous consequences were not 
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contemplated by Bishop Colenso himself, and uniformly* 
showing this spirit of charitable trust, in a subsequent 
correspondence with some of the Bishop’s apologists, and 
again with Dr. Rowland Williams, who had written to 
complain of some expressions in the appendix to the 
charge, he yet would not depart a hair’s-breadth from 
the position he had maintained, nor eVen qualify the 
stern rebuke which he pronounced on those whom he 
consicfered to have* failed in deference to the Divine 
authority of Christ. 

Nor wftuld he admit the too depreciatory estimate 
formed, as lie thought, by others of the Old Testament in 
its relittion to Christians. That part of Scripture he re- 
garded as retaining still its divinely-appointed office of 
‘ a schoolmaster to bring us to Christ ’ — an office which he 
believed it to possess, not for a ttme only, but in perpe- 
tuity ; not for the Jews only, but for the whole human 
race. In connexion with this subject there is one passage 
of Ids charge so striking* and important that it must be 
quoted at length : — 

It is a remarkable proof of the world- wide power of Scrip- 
ture, that pc/fiits which arc felt rfs difficulties by one class or 
generation are seen to be of the highest imjwrtunce by other 
sections of the great human family. I have lately been struck 
by two instances of this. No parts of the scriptural records 
have been more severely criticised than the Mosaic cosmogony 
and the doctrine of sacrifice. One of the best known pupers 
in the volume of ‘ Essays and Roview^s ’ undertook the refuta- 
tion of the former ; and more than one vain attempt has been 
nuide to show that the latter has no connection with Our 
Lord’s death, and no part in the Christian scheme. Such 
are the opinions of students who have grown up in habits of 
thought exclusively European, We bring the Gospel to 
India; we persuade a few thoughtful men to accept Christ 
as their Saviour, and we find that these very parts of Scrip- 
ture strike home to their hearts as full of instniction. In a 
lecture delivered in London, Prdfess^r Gannendro Mqjiun 

Q 2 
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^Tajore thus speaks: — * Cosmogony forms the essential basis 
of all religious development, as far as we are able to collect. 
Hence the vast importance^ which must necesfiarily be 
attached to the Mosaic cosmogony, notwithstanding the 
many and perhaps everlasting ^lisputes which may bo raised 
agai||Bt it. The Hindu cosmogony is the mythical develop- 
ment of the historical realism of the Mosaic ; and the absence 
of the notion of a personal and livitjg God in all fiilse reli- 
gions, and its consei-vation in .Indaism .... forms tli^ most 
remarkable feature in the religious history of mankind.’ 
And the Kov. Krishna Mohun Banerjoa sees in Christ’s sacri- 
tice the explanation of a remarkable feature in tile religion 
of his countryiium. ‘Wc iiiid,’ ho says, ‘that, in the inscru- 
table wisdom of God, there could be no remission of sin apart 
IVoiii sacrilice, that Christ was revealed in the primitive ago 
of the world as the great sacrilice tor the sins of men, and 
that immolation of animals Vas ordained as typical of that 
rite. . . . Wiiile the ceremonial performance of the rite was 
kept up probably everywhere, its object and intention were 
gradually forgotten. . . . The zeal^aiid assiduity with which 
it was maintained in our country is accounted for by its trans- 
mis.sion Ironi age to age as a primitive practice; but the 
inability of our ancestors to give the least intelligent explana- 
tion of tlio rit(', and the want vf <ii>y informathxi in^he oldest of 
the Vedas on its eonneetioii with the celestial fruits of which? 
it was helieved to be productive, arc cniginas which can only 
be understood by the light of the Biblical history.’ Miracles 
furnish another instance of the same kind. If there are some 
.seientilic mindsi which cling so closely to the conception of 
hiAV that they ari' unwilling to imagine any interruption to it, 
there always have been other minds to which mi raeuhms agency 
seems an essential part of the evidence of Christianity, proving 
that tlic Gospel was the work not only of inlinile goodness, 
but of infinite power. Surely, then, God’s wisdom is vindicated 
-by the provision made for the spiritual needs of all His 
children. At great tnrning-point.s in the world’s history 
miracles have proclaimed His especial presence, but in the 
ordinary course of events His fatherly care has been mani- 
fested ill the unbroken su}>remacy of those wise and merciful 
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laws which His providence has impressed upon His creation.* 
All these, facts show that the Bible contains a universal 
revelation, and confirms. th6 truth of Bacon’s words, that 
‘ the Scriptures, beins: written to the thouj^hts of men, and 
to the succession of all ages, with a foresight of all he^sies, 
contradictions, and differing estates of the Church . . . liave 
in themselves infinite springs and streams of doctrine to 
water the Church in every part.’ 

• 

The charge concluded with an earnest exhortation to 
the clergy to trust and to put forth in their ministry the 
full power of the Gospel — an exhortation singularly im- 
presshfce in the mouth of one whose Christian energy had 
been so largely manifested, and who showed so habitually, 
even in the most unguarded moments of social inter- 
course, how truly he himself lived by the principles which 
he inculcated. 

Very shortly after the delivery of the charge the visit- 
ation of the other Indian* diocc'ses commenced. The right 
of the Bishop of Calcutta to make this visitation as 
Metropolitan dated from the time when the sees of 
Bombay and ]\{adras were created. Bishop Wilson had 
tuicouutered some difficulty in getting this right recog- 
nised by the Indian Government or by the Court of 
Directors ; but he firmly upheld it, appealed to his letters- 
patent, finally overcame the financial and other objections 
raised against the quinquennial visitation, established the 
precedent, and the formal official sanction is now given as 
a matter of course. As complete isolation with respect to 
his special work is the portion of every Indian bishop, the 
advantage of an occasional interchange of opinions and 
experiences with those sharing the same office and respon- 
sibilities can hardly be gainsaid. This was the view of 
the approaching tour taken by the JMetropolitan in 1863, 
mingling with bright anticipations of the rich and varied 
interests inseparable from extensive Indian travel. In- 
tending to go forth, as he said, more as a learner than a 
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*teacber, he determined to leave episcopal duties, as far as 
possible, behind him ; and to effect this, he caused to be 
withdrawn, under legal sanction, from the mandate an- 
nouncing his visitation a strajnge clause suspending each 
suffragan from exercising the functions of his office while 
the Metropolitan was in his diocese. The following 
letter is a link between Calcutta and the southern 
presidency : — 


To Frofeasor Gonington. 

Steamer ‘ Nemesis/ Bay of Bengal, tctween Calcutta 
and Madras, November 11, 1863. * 

It is impossible to be actually on board a Peninsular and 
Oriental steamer, in the mid.st of passengers bound for Eng- 
land, witlioiit some longing thoughts V>f home, old friends, 
and Edward. There is much to remind us of’ England in 
the habits of the ship : Englishmen waiting on us at dinner 
instead of Mussulman khidmatgars, luggage directed to 
Southampton, and a hundred minutiio of like kind, 1 com- 
plete the oToftyii by sitting down to write to you. 

Yet, though I certainly should like to come home and see 
you all, I am sure that none •of you will feel* otlfcrwise than 
glad that we both like India better and bettor; that there* 
are many schemes of usefulness afloat, which I should be 
reluctant to abandon or leave uncared for, even for a time, in 
their present nascent condition ; and that I doubt whether it 
would bo right to como liomo just now, except from the 
pressure of illness, or other dire necessity. It seemed 
possible two months ago that such pressure might actually 
arise, for I was visited, as you may have heard, by a sudden 
and severe attack of acute dysentery. But, by God’s merev, 
my recovery was rapid and complete, and I feel now as well 
•as if I had never been ill. 

From my opening sentence you will have discovered that 
/)ur usual winter tour is begun. This time, the diocese being 
finished, I am on the ‘metropolitan’ visitation to Madras, 
Bombay, and Colombo ; Stuart, secretary to the Church 
Missionary Society, acting as my chaplain in Bum’s place. 
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I look forward with much pleasure to seeing Gell at Madra'S, 
and ho is to accompany ns to Bombay, as is also his chaplain, 
W. S. Smith, formerly, as you may remember, head i)refect 
at Marlborough, and now Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge^ 
One of the chief interests* of the last two months in Caf- 
cutta has been the proposal for a memorial of the services 
of Dr. Dnffi a Free Kirk missionary of great eminence, who, 
after more than thirty years’ efficient service of a remarkable 
and ‘original chai'acter, is now leaving Indi.a, with broken 
health. His great merit consisted in the stand which ho 
made against atheistic education, and the Christian turn 
which he gave to the intellectual movement which of late 
has agitated the mind of young Bengal. Three meetings of 
mingled Churchmen and Dissenters wcr(3 hold at the palace 
on the subject, and two rival schemes proposed : one, a hall 
and libiury for tho^Bible Society ; the other a lecture-liall 
to be placed near th(^ Presidency College, and now Hnivoi’- 
eity bu?l<lings, in Avhicli hicturos should be given, and meet- 
ings held on Chrifitian subjects and others of a cognate 
character. The first \^^ouid have heeu rnninly for the us© 
of Europeans, and ])lai3tcd in the Europciin quarter; the 
other for the use of Eur(»peanised natives, and planted in 
the native quarter. Opinions were divided, not according to 
^ the tenets of Chni'ch and Dissent, but according to the affirm- 
ation or negation of the Arnoldian principle of doing secular 
thiiigs in a Christian way, and sanetitying by the presence of 
Christ’s Spirit all i'jitollcctnal and other earthly occupation. 
I dislike nicknames, and still more any savour of self-com- 
placency; hut I do think tliat the discussion illustrated the 
distinction between nairownoss and breadth, and that on the 
side of the hitter were not only all persons of really cultivated 
minds and extensive Indian knowledge, but also quite as 
great an .amount of camest Christianity as among tbe sup- 
porters of the naiTOwer view. Some could imagine no 
inissionary work or really Christian influence except such afi 
consists in printing, publishing, and distributing tbe Bible •, 
and all these were for a Bible house in the European quarter. 
But others stoutly argued that to treat general subjects from 
^ CLmtian jx)j’ni of view, to promote good, and bcaevolent 
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■v^orks, to show that the Church is now as ever in the van of 
civilisation, is a more direct continuation of Duff’s work than 
tlio other, and more likely to influence tlm educated* Hindu. 
Happily tin's view prevailed, chiefly through the energy of 
Sir Charles Trevelyan ; and a aDinmittee, with mo for its 
chairman, was named to carry out the scheme of a lecture- 
hall in the native city 

I have written and delivered my second charge, and it 
will, I hope, reach you in a mail or two. It has aho to bfe de- 
livered at Madras, Bombay, .and Colombo, vitilaiis ni'iifaiulis. It 
took me a long time and a deal of work to writt^ it, and 
alre«ady I see divers defects in it. It is of an eclectic chaiuc- 
tcr, and will not thoroughly satisfy High Churchmen, Evan- 
gelicals, or liberals: each will pick ])lenty of holes in it. I 
will not anticipate or deprecate your criticisms by any further 
remarks or explanations. 

The first halt was at Madras, under the hospitable roof 
of its bishop, then only recently ^settled in his Indian 
field of labour. A week was spent in constant and varied 
occupation. The charge wjis .again delivered, and ser- 
mons were pre.ached. 'There was mucli cordial intercourse 
with the clergy, and much pr?/fitable inspection 6f schools 
and institutions which have long had a firm root in the 
Southern diocese. 'Die Bishop brought with him the 
scheme just started in Calcutta for a national memorial 
to Dr. Diitf, and jirocured for it, at an influential meeting, 
with Bishop Gell as chairman, an acceptance and sym- 
pathy at once ready and liberal, and free from all 
presidency narrowness or jealousy. 

In order to bring about a much-desired conferenc(; 
between the three Indian prelates, the Bishop of Madras 
consented to visit the northern parts of his diocese by 
way of Bombay. A double episcopal party, therefore, 
quitted Madras on November 20, and took the railway 
to Beipore, on the western coast. Here a Government 
steamqr, busy on various official errands, was in readiness. 
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and became the private yacht for the voyage up t» 

^ Bombay. The steamer put into Honore, in North Canara, 
and the party landed for a three days’ excursion to the . 
Gerseppa Falls, where^ all were much refreshed by grand ’) 
scenery, by rest and holitlay among rocks and jungle, 
and by the fresh air of hills 2,000 feet above the sea. 
The ‘ Dalhousie,’ obeying episcopal commands, anchored 
yet j^ain for a day, to enable the travellers to see in 
ruined buildings a^d tine but empty churches the gliost 
of what^the great ecclesiastical city of Goa once vvms. 
Bombay was in due time reached, and to it was devoted 
what the Bishop could speak of in his journal, as a most 
interesting, enjoyable, and, as he trusted, not wholly profit- 
less fortnight. 

A succession of \a.Y\c(\ occi>pations filled up the hours 
from early to late of many hoi and trying days. The 
inspection of schools entered largely into the programme 
of engagements, for they are in Bombay num(‘ruus and 
flourishing, and interesting from being supported and 
encouraged as much by the natives as ])y Christian 
societies, and directed to a great extent to the education 
of both se^es.* Time was economised during the shorter 
sojourn of the Bishop of Madras to bring tlie three 
prelates into frecpient conference, a practical result of 
which was tlie issue of pastorals to, clergy and laity on the 
oft-repeat(‘d tale of India’s wants, and England’s duties 
towards her. As a relief to graver business, expeditions 
to Elephanta and Karli were organised by the Governori 
Sir Bartle Frere, whose kindness tended, no less than the 
unflagging hospitality of the Bishop of Bombay and Mrs. 
Harding, to make the visit to the second city in British 
India an entire success. A notice of this visit to Bombay 
would be incomplete without allusion to Dr. Wilson, the 
Free Kirk missionary, who, leading native education 
there, as Dr. Duff has done in Calcutta, is also well 
versed in Oriental learning, and is a fountain of infprma- 
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lion on subjects connected with surrounding races and re- 
ligions. Cfreatly to the Bishop’s satisfaction, Dr^ Wilson 
accompanied the expedition to the caves of Karli (to 
be noticed in a subsequent lejfter), and, by his extensive 
knowledge on a difficult subject, i.urned the sculpture 
of the grand rock-cut temple into a legible page of 
remote Indian history. Of these two, whose paths in life 
thus for a moment crossed, one has entered into his 'rest; 
to tlie other it has been accorded to reach tlio fortieth 
anniversary of his arrival in India, and to r/3ceive a 
public recognition of his sustained and enlightened 
labours for the spread of knowledge and of truth. , The 
editor of an Indian periodical closes with the following 
true and kind words a notice of tlie event : — ‘ The present 
writer well remembers the' keen delight with which our 
late Bishop on his visit to Bombay ex{)lored the sf.ores of 
information that Dr. Wilson had at his command. The 
sympathy between these two remarkable men was of no 
ordinary kind. Tliey seemed to coalesce at once as kin- 
dred spirits, distinguished alike by intellectual vigour 
and by high moral purpose and philanthropic aims.’ 

The mail steamer landed the Bishop’s jiarty ni Ceylon ^ 
late in December. Christmas was spent at Colombo with 
the Bishop and Mrs. Claiighton ; New d ear’s Day at 
Kandy, in the spacious country house of the (lovernor, 
surrounded by its beautiful tropical garden. From 
Colombo, they sailed across the chopping waters of the 
Ij Gulf of Manaar and landed at Tuticorin, in a southern 
corner of the great continent of India. Tliis place was 
the starting point for a tour through tlie Christian 
districts of Tinnevelly, to which the Bishop had long 
looked forward as a valued privilege of his metropoli- 
tanship. Dr. Caldwell, of the Propagation Society, 
met the travellers on their landing, and was their most 
kind guide and escort during the ensuing fortnight. The 
Tinnevelly missions are now so famous that a tew words 
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of brief and general description will suffice. The mis- 
sions and Christian settlements are chiefly congregated 
in the southern portions of the province, and are spread 
over an undulating district of red sand. Vegetation 
is mainly limited to Palmyra palms, their cultivators 
being Sh^nars (Palmyra-climbers), who draw from them 
their food and their wealth. Hence a rich man’s worldly 
substance is computed not by the number of his acres of 
ground, but by the number of his trees. It is the busi- 
ness 0 ^ the industrious Shilnar to ascend some fifty trees, 
many of these being ninety feet in height, twice a day 
during eight months of the year, to extract the saccharine 
fluid by an incision into the flower-stalks, underneath 
the crown of fan-shaped leaves. Fresh from the tree this 
saccharine juice fcrms tlie family breakfast ; boiled into 
a hard black mass, the midday meal ; and by its sale, 
rice and curry (the staple Indian dinner) are procured. 
These Shanars are ai^ aboriginal tribe ; and it is from a 
devil worship, partially overlaid with superstitions and 
caste prejudices derived from their Hindu conquerors, 
that Christianity has reclaimed them. Schwartz, Jiinicke, 
Satyanaflen,’ Ehenius, are ’honoured names in the small 
band of Lutherans who first sowed the seed which has 
brought forth an hundredfold. The Church of England 
now owns the missions, and her two great societies are, 
by labour carried on in close proximity, and in entire co- 
operation, adding yearly to a federation of 50,000 native 
Christians, isolated and compact within itself tlirough 
low social standing and by peculiarities in geographical 
position and industrial pursuits. Nine missionary sta- 
tions and centres of Christianised rural life were visited. 
At each in turn the travellers were received with a kind 
and cordial welcome from the missionaries, and a very 
noisy, though not less hearty, one from the native Chris- 
tians, who escorted them into their village, and again at 
their departure, with a deafening clang of bells and gongs. 
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Xl each station there were Church services to be held, the 
Bishop’s sermon being translated clause by clausq to the 
Tamil congregation by the local missionary ; there were 
addresses to be received from ^catechists, sclioolmasters 
and village^ lieadmeii: there were piles of sugar-candy 
to be accepted, if not consumed. 

From the province of Tinnevelly, the Bishop's party 
passed to tlie kingdom of Travancore, and made straight 
^ for tlui Syrian Church. Tlieir way led through the ‘ back- 
waters ’ — strips of inland sea lining the coast like Venetian 
laguues. Lip these they passed in small narrow row-boats, 
and on January 25 they r(‘aelied tlie beautiful station of 
Cottyam, as ricli as Ceylon in tropical scenery and vegeta- 
tion. Cottyam is the head-cpiarters of the Church missions 
of Travancore, and is also 0116 of the centres of the Syrian 
Church. This withered branch of Christ’s Holy Catholic 
Church has always had a powerful attraction for leaders of 
the Anglican Church in India, the lishops of the latter 
having included it in their ‘visitations’ as much as if 
their letters-i»at(‘nt enjoined the duty. Claudius Bucha- 
nan, in his res(‘arches among other bodies of Christians, 
drew the Syrians out of the silence and seclusion *'of long 
years, and made a beginning in the great work of turning 
their scarce m.anuscripts into print. Tin; first Protestant 
bishop of British India examined their doctrines and 
their archives with the profound interest of a scholar, and 
his immediate successor corresponde^d with the jNIetran or 
Metropolitan of his day. It is easy to imagine the zeal 
and enthusiasm with which the fervid prelate, Daniel 
Wilson, after witnessing the celebration of mass, preached 
to the assembled congregation on Evangelical truth. But 
the permission to Protestants to preach to the Syrians was 
subsetpiently withdrawn. Their relations towards the 
Church Missionary Society, which at the time of Bishop 
Wilson’s first visit were in a critical state, became shortly 
afterwards entirely hostile. A college, shared by both 
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Churches, and intended to be the passage of tlio Syria^ 
to ordination, was a fruitful source of discord. At Bishop 
Wilson^s second visit, some years later,, the property had 
been divided, the building was made over to tlie Syrians, 
and the rupture was complete. The two communions are 
now more friendly in their mutual relations, but each 
retains its independence. ‘ A gentle liand and a master 
mind ’ would seem especially needed for the maintenance 
of salutary intiucMice over a ('hiireb which survived the 
crushing persecutions of the IiKpiisition of Goa, and which 
numbefs on its muster-roll of bishops, men like the Metro- 
politan IMar Dionysius, who, sixty years ago, with that 
samb spirit of independence that has hashed in more 
modern utterances of Eastern patriarchs, replied to the 
overtures of Buchanan, ‘ I wc^uld saeri lice much for union : 
only let me not be called upon to compromise anyihing 
of the dignity and purity of our Church.’ With the 
!Metran in office in 18 j 64 Bishop Cotton had no personal 
intercourse, for he wi\s absent; but the (.’athanars, or 
priests, with their usual courtesy and willingness to recieive 
if not to follow counsels, asked if ho was really the suc- 
cessor otV Biihop Daniel,’ ayd requested him to addn'ss 
*■ their congregation : ‘ so I spoke to them,’ to quot(‘ a pas- 
sage of the journal, ‘ a few words on tlu; nec'd of Christian 
unity, and the deep importance of the points on w'hiehthe 
Syrian and English Churches are agrc'ed, which I briefly 
enumerated, ending with an exhortation that, as to those 
on which we differ, we should pray that the Holy Spirit 
may guide us into all truth.’ There were indications in 
18G4 of slight progress and reformation. Tlio Mf'tran 
then in office permitted the Syrians to be students in the 
new college, built since the quarrel by the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, and was developing other liberal tenden- 
cies. Still, while the Cliurch reposes trampiilly on its 
connexion with Antioch, and on the due observance of a 
formal ritual, and docs little for the spread of light and 
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k^owledpje within its borders or for the evangelisation of 
the heathen witlioiit, its aspect is rather that of an ancient 
ecclesiastical relic than of a living member of Christ’s 
Body. The Syrian Church has been so fully described 
in the memoirs of Bishop MiddUton and Bishop Wilson, 
that it will be sufficient to subjoin the following brief 
notice of points which were made the subject of special 
inquiry during the short stay at Cottyam here recorded. 


Extracts from Journal. 

January \P)CA . — . . . Iliad some conversation with Marcus, 
an old and infirm Cathanar, and with Philippas, a younger one, 
through an interpreter, and abundance of talk with the Church 
• Missionary vSociety’s missionary, Mr. Baker, and with George 
Matthan, who was ordained doacon in his il'ational church, and 
in spite of his secession to ours, in consequence of the unscrip- 
tural practices and stagnant condition of the Cathanars, retains 
a very kindly feeling to his brethren aft;er the fiicsh. How the 
Church ceased to be Nestorian, and to what degree it is now 
exactly Eutychian, are points on which I could not get satis- 
factory information. George Matthan thought that when the 
Portuguese tried to force Hormnism on the Syri^i,ns, they 
sought aid from Antioch, and thence obtained Jacobite bishops ; 
but they have had Nestorian bishops since that day, for Marcus 
showed me the grave of one of them in front of the altar of his 
church, I was told that, during the service of consecration 
of the bread and wine, the specially .Jacobite form of doctrine 
is .stated-—* One very Emanuel, who cannot be divided into 
two natures.’ At present, in the ordination service the 
Cathanars are made to anathematise both Nestorius and 
Eutyches, for there seems to be some slight dilferonce between 
the Jacobite and Eulychiau dogma. . . . 

Tlie font, which is near the entrance of the church, is large 
enough to immerse an infant, but not an adult. If an adult is 
baptized, water is poured so completely over him that he is 
practically immersed in it. He stands by the font, and nearly 
its whole contents are emptied* upon him, and flow down over 
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the floor of the clmrch. Tliere are a good many ceremonies 
besides the simple baptism — the exorcism of evil spirits ; the'^ 
chrism ; IJie breathing upon the water by the priest ; a strange 
plan of mixing warm and cold water, with the assertion that 
‘ John mixed water for baptism, and Christ sanctifled it, went 
down into it, and was baptized ; ’ and an investiture of the 
baptized ]ierson with a girdle and crown, of which the latter 
is removed by the priest seven days after the baptism, with a 
prayer that the child may receive instead of it a crown of glory. 
The Joctrine of regeneration in baptism is strongly stated, 
and the personification of the infant by the sponsor, to which 
Sirnpkinson so vehemently objects, isfound in the Syrian service. 

‘ Those that are at variance with each other shall not com- 
niunicmte until they bo reconciled' (from the Syrian canons, 
cf. our Rubric). 

The administration of the Holy Communion to tlie laity in 
both kinds is expressly enjoined by the canons, but ‘ if that bo 
imjiossible [why ?], the jiriest shalf dip the body in the cup, 
held by the deacon, and then administer it.’ 

Buying, selling, and travelling (excejit for urgent necessary 
aflairs, or on the compulsion of Government) are forbidden on 
Sunday. Rost on Saturday is forbidden as Jewish. 

Metrans are buried under or close to the altar ; priests in 
. the body of tli^e church ; laymen outside the church. The 
^Syrians (at least of Cottyain) are apt to treat irreverently the 
remains of the dead ; they bury a corpse in a grave wliich has 
been previously occupied, throwing the bones which they find 
in it into a great pit overgrown with weeds and nettles in the 
corner of the churchyard. I find that they offer prayers both 
to and for tlie dead ; but as to the latter kind of prayers, their 
doctrine is very niiich less objectionable than that of purgatory, 
as they only maintain that the final state of each soul is not 
always decided till the day of judgment, and that meiintime it 
is possible that the prayers of the Church may prevail with 
God to pardon at the last those in whose behalf they are 
offered. They do not profess to know much about the present 
condition of the departed, but believe that they are affected by 
the memory of their past lives, their general abode being an 
unknown region called Paradise, though some who have lived 
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,very wickedly are already in hell, from which, hoTyever, it is 
possible that prayer may res(iue them 

The Syrians would, but for Church schisms, acknowledge 
five patriarchates t Rome (to which they would allow pre- 
cedency if they were in cominuny^n with it), Alexandria, Con- 
stantinople, instead of Ephesus, Antioch, and Jerusalem or 
Ciosarea (the two being united like Bath and Wells). To 
these was added a patriarch of Seleucia and Ctesiphon for' 
Arabia and Persia. The chief of the Abyssinian Churcl^is not 
to be allowed to make himself a patriaVch, but is a metro- 
politan under Alexandria. Metropolitans are under patriarchs, 
and consecrated by them. The Metrans are to ordMn, at the 
entrance to the chancel, widows as deaconesses 

They hold part of the Apocrypha — Tobit, Maccabees, «and, I 
suppose, Wisdom — to be canonical. Phili])pus was anxious that 
I should get him a copy of the Boefle of Maccabees, which he 
did not possess. Tliey include ClementVi Epistles in the New 
Testament 

Besid('s N('storius and Eutyches, they anathematise in the 
ordination service all heathens, Jews, astrologers, Leo, the 
Synod of Chalcedon, Paul of Samosata, Julian the Apostate, 
Arius, together with (convenient vagueness) ‘ all whom the 
Syrian Church anathematises ; ’ and to these the late I^fetran 
expressly added Luther, but his^name has been rumoyedby order 
of Mar Athanasius, the present Metran. After the kiss of peace < 
in the Sunday service, there is a long eomuioiiioration of 
departed saints, including James the Lord’s brother, Jgiiatius, 
Clement, Athanasius, Basil, Gregory, Bioseoros, Cyril (who is 
styled ‘a lofty and true wall, and the professor who openly 
acknowledged the manhood of the Son of God ’), James Bara- 
dmus (from whom, I believe, they are called Jacobites), Eph- 
raim, And Simeon Stylites 

Practical corruptions seem considerable, and tlnur general 
condition ignorant and somewhat degraded, certairdy from the 
kivel of Christianity, though not, I rejoice to think, to the 
level of heathenism ; for they are described as a quiet, indus- 
trious, and at least fairly respectable generation, while their 
houses, to judge by one which 1 entered, are very neat and 
clean. Spite of the quarrel with the Church Missionary 
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Society, which aros^ mainly, I am assured, from the desire ol 
some of the Syrians in the late Metran’s time to finger the 
property* of the college, the neighbourhood of the English 
Church is plainly improving the Syrians; and the present 
Metran, Athanasius, who wa? not at Cottyam during our visit, 
is a reformer. He does not hinder his people, nor even Ins 
deacons, from pursuing their studies in our college ; he has ' 
‘encouraged the Cabhanars to give the cup to the laity, the 
practipo having generally been to give the wafer di[if>ed in tho 
wine ; he has ordered them to say the prayers as far as possible 
in Malayalim, and even to preach, though they liavo a difficulty 
in obeyiiig this order, as none of them have been trained or 
accustomed to do so. Unhappily, he docs not seem to carry 
muchVeight personally. 

Nor is there much help to be hoped for from Antioch, where 
the Church is sunk in superstitious bigotry, and whence a 
prolate named Curilos lias lately been sent to chock and watch 
the reforming tendencies of Athanasius. 

To tho Ihan of Westmiastor. 

St. Thoniiis's College, Colombo, Coylon, January 4, 1864. 

... I cannot say with wliat pleasure I think of you as 
, ruling the jioblpst and grandest of our English chnrclics — tho 
,one to which, in historical and religious interest, even Canter- 
bury must yield ; the one in which 1 worshipped as a boy, was 
confirmed, and was consecrated to the great work of my life ; 
the one which (more e\Tn than St. Paul’s) brings you into 
iniluential contact with Eondon society, and gives you opper- 
tuiiities of leavening with good its frivolity and selfishness. 

Ho you remember tliat in 1858 you and I draidc tea to- 
gether i II Dean Trench’s drawing-room ? I wonder whether in 
I8t)8, when, if alive, I shall be entitled to furlough, we shall 
drink t('a together in Dean Stanley’s drawing-room. As to 
the school of Westminster, in which, spite of other influences, L 
still feel considerable interest, I see only two courses open by 
which it can be made worthy of its great name, and restored 
to usefulness. Either make it a great day school for the city of 
Westminster, retaining boai’ders in, the college, and others who 
R ' 
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Kke to come, or move it bodily to some pleasing country retreat, 
and make it a rival to Eton, Harrow, and B-ngby, Its con- 
nexion with the Abbey may be retained through yourself, and 
by bringing the boys up once a year to a great service and other 
public display at election-time. • Tliere is no tertium quid^ 
except to leave it a comparatively insignificant institution with 
120 boys. I shall be curious to hear your judgment on the 
play. The four selected for representation (Anclria, Eunuchus, 
Phormio, Adelphi) seem in any case indefensible. . . . • 

Most earnestly, too, do I hope that God^s blessing will be on 
you as a husband, as well as in your work as dean, though, 
doubtless, Lord Elgin’s premature death throws a snadow of 
melancholy over this part of your new life. 

All India has been impressed by the really magnanimous 
calmness with which Lord Elgin waited for the fatal hour in 
full certainty that it was at hand ; the thoughtfulness with 
which he gave such directions that the ®public service might 
not suffer, and that his widow might travel home in comfort ; 
and which seemed the fitting end of a life spent not on his own 
amusement or enjoyment, but in the service of his country. 
The chaplain of Dharmsala wrote to me in admiration of the 
pcnceful composure and reverent devotion with which he 
received the Sacrament, in entire consciousness that it was 
his last communion. ...» • • * 

There has been so much to say alout you and yours, that it * 
seems rather a bathos to descend to my own personal move- 
ments. This year the visitation has been metropolitan, and 
began on the birthday of your prince and of my daughter. 

Out of the objects which the tour has presented to us, I shall, 
mom tuo, select three for a few concluding remarks. These 
shall be — (1) Goa, (2) Karli, (3) the Dalada Temple at Kandy. 

(1.) Goa is a very pretty place as far as sc(mery is con- 
cerned, and the visit to it was made singularly pleasant by 
the courtesy of tlio Portuguese* Governor, and the attractive 
♦qualities of his aide-de-camp, Horn Gengo de Mello, whom he 
deputed to escort us and show us all the sights. But he who 
has just rbad Buchanan’s description, and expects to see it 
rcialised, will be disappointed with Goa. Much that Buchanan 
describes has vanished for tever. The convents are all sup- 
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pressed ; the monks are driven away ; a few nuns (about eleven) 
survive in the Abbey of St. Monica, but no novices are admitted. 
The great "Augustinian convent is a ruin. Of the Inquisition 
buildings nothing can be seen but the foundations cropping up 
from the dense jungle. The v^iceregal Palace is pulled down, 
and both Viceroy and Archbishop have transferred themselves 
to healthier regions, the one at New Goa, the other at Rabendar. 
Three churches of importance alone remain — the cathedral, St. 

* Cajetaft, and the Chur,ph of th<i Bora Jesus — all are large, some 
beautiful. The second of them is attached to a Theatine con- 
vent, wherp some cells have been thrown together, and turned 
into a set of rooms for the Governor, who usually spends Holy 
Week there. The third church contains Xavier’s tomb, and 
therefore all the remaining interest of Goa. The shrine is 
adorned by four fine bas-reliefs in bronze, representing Xavier 
preaching, baptizing, persecuted a^ad dying ; and on the top of 
the shrine, which is very lofty, rests the coffin of solid silver 
containing his body. Just outside the chapel is a portrait of 
him, said to bo perfectly authentic, and representing a face of 
marvellous pathos and devotion. I confess, however, that 
while he deserves tlio title of the Apostle of India for his energy, 
self-sacrifice, and piety, I consider his whole method thoroughly 
wrong, its results in India and Ceylon most deplorable, and 
fliat the aspect of the native Christians at Goa and elsewhere 
shows that Romanism has had a fair trial at the conversion of 
India, and has entirely failed. Let us only hope and pray that 
Protestiintism may do better. The one bright example of a 
flourishing and industrious settlement of native Romanists is 
at Bettia, near Nepaul, and with it neither Xavier nor the priests 
of Goa had anything to do. 

(2.) Karli took us back to a yet earlier form of worship, the 
cave being, it is believed, one of the earliest efforts of Buddliism. 

It is really magnificent. Having sufficiently admired tho sur- 
rounding landscape, you stand at the richly-carved entrance of ^ 
a vast excavation, hollowed into a shape resembling tho choir 
of a great Gothic cathedral, divided into three aisles by two 
rows of columns, wdth fantastic capitals composed of elephants 
and their riders, ending in a semicircular apse, which is filled , 
up (as the oast end of a Christian church is by its altar) by a 

B 2 
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^dnglioha, a bell-shaped structure covering a relic of Buddha or 
one of his saints. Hard by the great cave, by climbing up the 
rock, you come to a vihara, or monastery, with tlfe monks’ 
cells arranged in rows, all excavated from the rock, and a 
common room in front with a stbno ledge, on which doubtless 
they sat and taught their disciples. On the other side of the 
cave, also excavated from the rock, is an apartment for tlie 
lodgment of pilgrims. The whole is attributed, on evidence 
fairly satisfactory, to the time of Asoka^, the great pak*on of 
Buddhism, about 200 a.c. It is one of the most striking of 
Indian sights, and illustrates and is illustrated by the Bhilsa 
topes, which I saw and imperfectly described to you last year. 

(3.) From Buddhism prostrate and extinct in India, we 
passed to the temple of the Dalada, and there saw it alive 
and rampant in Cc^ylon. Max Muller will have taught you 
to recognise ilnns and o^ovt irj (hilaila, and to perceive that this 
temple contains Sakya’s tooth, the mo.^t sacred of Buddhist 
relics. A promise was given that we should see the ti)oth 
itself ; but when we reached Kandy we were told that th6 
keeper of the key had gone away — perhaps a civil excuse 
for not showing what they are vor/ reluctant to show. How- 
ever, I did not care much for the tooth itself, which is, T was 
assured, merely a long piece of discoloured ivory, unquestion- 
ably part of an elejdiant’s tiiok. We were ckrof!»lly admitted 
to see all the paraphernalia which surround it. The Templb 
itself is small and raiher tawdry with red and yellow* paint ; 
the cha]>el in which the tooth is enshrined is so minute 
that we could hardly s(]uccze our party into it. In frqjpt of 
the shrine is a silver table, covered with dowers offered by 
the faithful.* The tooth is guarded by a larj^c iron, cage, 
secured by many locks, within which is a silver gilt shrine 
in the djighoba (the tope of Bhilsa, the pagoda of Burmah), 
richly adorned with jewels, and doubtless both pretty and 
gorgeous. Within this daghoba are six others, each decreas-|| 
ing in size, and within the seventh lies the tooth. Candles 
burned before it and about it ; the smell of the flowers was 
exactly like the vOdour of incense, and the resemblance of 
the whole to the chapel and shrine enclosing a Roman 
Catholic relic was most stfiking. In another chapel hard by 
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aro some costly images of Buddha, of rock crystal ; and • 
at no great distance is a colossal imago of him, thirty-six 
feet long,* lying down, with his head resting on his ha^^d, 
supposed to be in the act of receiving nirvana. 

• 

To the Uev. G. G. Bradley. 

Cape Comorin, January 21, 1864. 

WeTiave just finislied a fortnight’s most interesting visita- 
tion of the Tinnevelly missions. I can assure you that I have 
been deeply impressed with the reality and thoroughgoing 
character of the whole business : and I entreat you never to 
believ^any insinuations against missionary work in India, or to 
scruple to plead, or allow to be pleaded, in your chapel, the 
cause of either the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
or the Chureh Missioi^ary Society. All the Knglish humbug, 
the petty rivalries between the ^wo societies, the nonsense 
which one hears from a wandering ‘deputation,’ vanish in 
this laud where the real work is going on, and the actual 
contest is waged between ‘Christ and Belial. In Tinnevelly, 
the two societies work hand in hand, their districts interlace; 
and we were escorted continually by a Society for the Pro- 
,pagat.ion of the Gospel missionary into the domain of a 
jChurch Missionary Society m^n, some five miles distant 
from his own, and met altogether for family prayei-s, a 
cheerftil breakfast, a pleasant practical talk about parochial 
and evangelistic plans, a joint inspection of schools and 
chuik;h, and other parochial institutions. The whole country 
is now mapped out into regular Christian districts, each 
furnished with a substantial church, parsonage, and schools 
in its central village, and^‘with small prayer-houses in the 
minor hamlets. A thoroughly good simple vernacular edu- 
cation is given all over the country, and there arc four 
efficient ■“training schools — two for schoolmasters, one for 
catechists, and one for mistresses. In one of these, and also 
in a large central school at Pal^mcotta, the capital of the 
province, English is taught; in the others instruction is 
given through the medium of Taniil. And to one of these 
training-schools (for masters) is* attached a regular play- 
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» ground and gymnastic appOiratus, where I witnessed cricket 
being played, and poles climbed by tawny Indian Christians 
with light white garments wrapped round their middles ; and 
where, at Christmas, there had been athletic games worthy 
of Marlborough, including flat caces, high jumps, sack races, 
and every kind of exhibition of muscular Chrictianity. In 
every parish there are short services morning and evening, 
which all attend when not hindered by house or field-work; 
and bible-classes of men and women, systematically <taught, 
some of which I examined, and found the women most intelli- 
gent and correct in their answering. Compare this, I entreat 
you, with the condition of women in a zenana! Industry, 
order, cleanliness, domestic purity, improvement in worldly 
circumstances, are all conspicuous among the Tinnevelly 
Christians, and if they are still somewhat given to prevarica- 
tions and untruthfulness, yet we must remember that this is 
the national vice of Indiaj. and that Christianity can no more 
eradicate it all at once, than it eradicated by a sudden blow 
impurity from Corinth or Ephesus, or worldly selfishness from 
the higher and drunkenness from the lower ranks of English 
society. Most of the converts are Shanars, a caste corre- 
sponding to our small larmers, and chiefly occupied in the 
culture and climbing* of the palmyra tree, from which they 
extract sugar; some are Pariahs. But the le&vemis spreading 
upwards, and I myself had a conversation with two inquirer^ 
of the casto next to the Brahmans, who seemed to me at once 
intelfigent, humble, and earnest in their Christian aspirations. 
As to the temporal- results of the Gospel in these parts, one 
person told me that society is getting turned upside down, and 
instead of the Shanars being in debt to the Brahmans, the 
Brahmans are now borrowing money from the Shanars. Alto- 
gether, I do not think that anyone can go through the Tinnevelly 
missions without being the better for it ; and I feel that my 
own faith in the Gospel has been strengthened by the journey, 
^ and by the actual sight of what Christianity can do. ‘ I have 
heard of Thee by the hearing of the ear, but now mine eye 
seeth Thee.’ 
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To his Son. 

Ootaoamund, February 6, 1864. 

We are deeply thankful for the improved Recounts of your 
health. The banquet and charades of Christmas Eve would have 
furnished sufficient proofs of recovery, without the addition of 
the cracked table and cascade of port wine. Your restora- 
tion is indeed a great mercy, and I rejoiced to read in one of 
your "letters that you were ready to acknowledge by whose 
hand this mercy had been sent. 

We have had very hard travelling of late, and have, I think, 
deserved a brief rest on tlie hills, up at Ootacamund. The Nil- 
gherries are a projection from the Glifits, the grand range of 
mountains which run north and south from Bombay to Cape 
Comorin, and the name means Bhic Mountains, since the part of 
the Ghats against wh^ch they abut are of a most lovely blue tint, 
especially near sunset — such atint^as Turner should have per- 
petuated on canvas. We had breakfast and luncheon at Coonoor, 
the first station on the hills, and afterwards had a most toilsome 
ascent in bullock carriage^ to Ootacamund, twelve milesfurther, 
which wo did not reach till 10 r.M. We found rooms secured for 
us in a most comfortable hotel, and slept like tops. The place 
, has many great attractions. It is a little more than 7,600 feet 
.high, and therefore delightfully* cool, in fact, in the mornings 
and evenings piercingly cold ; and it is situated in a kind of 
basin of table land surrounded by hills, so that it is pos|ible to 
drive about in carriages, the only difficulty being that the 
horse is an animal as nearly unknown in the ‘ benighted ’ 
Presidency of Madras as it was to the American Indians when 
the Spaniards landed on their coast, and were imagined to form 
part of the animals on which they rode. Hence horse- 
carriages are outrageously dear, and bullock-carriages are used 
instead. The flowers are most luxurious : in wild flowers, 
indeed, I see nothing to match Darjeeling, with its glorious 
orchids and air plants ; but of English garden and semi- 
greenhouse plants — ^roses, geraniums, heliotropes, verbenas, 
and the like — the profusion is quite wonderful, the roads being 
bordered by whole hedges of them. The great inferiority to 
the Himalayan stations is in the want of a snowy range. , The 
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i^ilglierries rise scarcely 500. feet higher than Ootacamund, 
and their tops are mere green mounds. Hence a person who 
remembers the magnificence of Gnngutri or Kunchinj Inga feels 
something like contempt when an Ootacamundian, in a voice 
of triumphant self-complacency, ^^ints to a snub-nosed hill as 
‘ Dodabetta, the highest peak in South India.’ Of course, the 
Nilgberi-ies, as seen from the plains of India, arc fine mountains 
enough, but from Ootacamund, which is nearly at their top, 
their elevation is but paltry. We have been to visit a* wild 
hill tribe hero called the Todas, the aborigines of the Nil- 
gherrics, who live in houses like inverted boats, ^made of 
bamboo and rattan, about seven feet high, and perhaps eleven 
long and six wide, wholly without windows or chimneys, and 
with no approach but through a door about eighteen inches 
square. They were rather good-looking and friendly folk, with 
long black hair, and raiment very scanty for such a climate, 
and invited us to eider their dwellings’: This your mother 
declined to do, but Mr. Stuart and I crawled in on our hands 
and knees, but were nearly blinded by the smoke of a wood 
fire wliich blazed in the house, and by a kind of jierpetual 
miracle does not envelop it and its inhabitants in the flames. 
Their food is rice and milk, their property bullocks. They 
had a temple shaped like their houses, but would not allow us 
to enter it. Combining the jaseful with the'spititual, they " 
store away in it their and other provisions. Except the " 
Andamanese, they are the wildest people that I ever saw. 
Ursula was not with us on this occasion, but was so excited by 
our description that we must, I think, take her to see our 
Toda friends. 


To Professor Conimjlo^i. 

Ootacamund, Nilgberry Hills, February 10, 1804. 

Since I wrote to you last, I find that the fears and anxieties 
which you expressed in your letter to me have turned out only 
l;oo well founded, and that you have been deprived of the 
affection and support of your brother. I saw a pleasing little 
notice of him quoted in the ‘ Friend of India’ from the 
‘ Spectator,’ which gave me the first intimation that he was 
actually taken from you, and since that the sad news has been 
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repeated from many quarters. You know me too well to doubt 
that my thoughts were with you, even amidst the multifarious 
interests*aiid distractions of a rapid visitation tour. You have 
been much tried lately by family losses and illnesses, but it 
is not hard to discern in •them an element of mercy and 
fatherly love, so far as they directly affect you. A man of 
books and thought in the midst of the most intellectual society 
of an intellectual and sceptical age requires to bo reminded 
practically that he peeds something higher than intellect to 
rest upon, and that ‘whether there be knowledge, it shall 
vanish a\i'ay.’ And, of course, a word like this, which might be 
spoken to any active-minded man at Oxford, has a very real 
and definite application when spoken by me to you, remember- 
ing, as we must, all our letters and many conversations on such 
subjects, and the doubts, difficulties, and temptations by which 
we have been both troubled in different degrees and manners. 
I feel myself, at the sight of deat^i and trouble, how utterly 
powerless are the nostrums of Congreve, or Newman, or 
Colcnso ; how certainly there is no rest for us except in Christ. 
May you, my dear old frfend, find there abundant rest, and be 
enabled to Ixilieve with your whole heart that ‘ thy brother 
shall rise again.’ 

Our tour, just beginning when I wrote to you last, is now 
verging t(f its* close. We ar(? resting for ten days in this 
delightful and bracing climate, till we must descend upon hot 
Madras in time for the next Peninsular and Oriental steamer 
to Calcutta. We both look forward to our return there with 
hope and pleasure, and are both getting really to like India, 
Once I remember comparing my feelings towards the diocese 
and India with those entertained by Arnold to Rugby school 
and Rugby town, the diocesan work being my plant, and India 
my pot. I now formally recall that comparison, and declare 
that I like the pot as well as the plant. 

To Mrs, Tomlihismi. * 

Coonoor, Nilgherry Mountains, February 17, 1864. 

I have formed a habit, a praiseworthy one I think, of writing 
to you a letter of pure chit-chat aj; the end of each cold weather 
tour. I am sure that it is good occasionally to write on 
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absolutely general and public, topics, and to banish difficulties, 
uncertainties, private concerns.altogethor, just as it is desirable 
to vary the real work of life by seeing fine scenery, or by 
reading a number of the * Small House at Allington.’ 

I consider that this has boon thb most interesting and note- 
worthy of all our tours, except, perhaps, the first, from Calcutta 
to Simla, in 1859-60, when everything was new. The recol- 
lections of that journey are most delightful, but the one now 
ending is only second to it. As to races apd religions, we'^have 
seen Parsees at Bombay worshipping the setting sun, and 
exposing their dead on high towers to vultures ; .wo have 
recalled the past greatness of Buddhism in the magnificent 
cave at Karli, and witnessed its present apathy and degeperacy 
in the priests and worshippers of Kandy, who gather round the 
temple where Buddha’s tootli is en.slirined ; we have visited 
Syrians at Cottyam, anathematising Nc.storians and the Council 
of Chalcedon, and repeating the Nicene Creed without the 
words acknowledging the double procession ; white Jews at 
Cochin, some with blue eyes and liglit hair, boasting of the 
perfect purity of their Hebrew blood, like St. Paul to the 
Philippians, but without the accompanying confession that 
‘ What things were given to him these he counted loss for 
Christ ; ’ black Jews in the same place, probably either Hindu 
converts to Judaism, or illegitimate descendants of^the white 
Jews, not, as some have vainly imagined, fugitives from 
Pharaoh Kecho, or I know not what other Egyptian king ; 
castes and races on the west coast, including two royal families, 
in which, owing to the horrid custom of polyandry, the inheri- 
tance, and even the rajahship, passes to the sister’s son, as the 
only one certainly inheriting the family blood ; and lastly, a 
mountain race in these hills called the Todas, exacting tribute, 
as lords of the soil, from certain Hindu folk who fled up here 
from the persecution of the Mahometans, and worshipping in 
a manner which would gratify the Comtists as a purely 
industrial form of religion, since it consists entirely in churn- 
ing butter. To this enumeration of races and religions I must 
thankfully add one which deserves a paragraph to itself, the 
Christianised peasantry of Tinnevelly and Travancoro, a most 
encouraging and edifying sight. The parochial system is 
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carried out much more thoroughly than in England ; my onJy 
fear is that it is too thorough, that the people are kept too 
much ift a state of drill, and that enough play is not allowed 
for national and individual characteristics. However, the 
whole aspect of things is most cheering. Of the intelligent 
knowledge, and orderly, industrious, and religious habits of 
our fellow- Christians in the extreme south of India there can 
be no doubt. 

descriptions of scenery are always tiresome and vapid, unless 
undertaken by a Kingsley, a Ruskin, or (let mo add from old 
boyish recollections) a Mrs. Radcliffo, so I shall only enume- 
rate a few of the most striking places and views we have 
seen: — The Falls of Gersoppa, with the ghat leading up to 
theiA ; the Goa River ; the views from Elephanta towards the 
Rombfiy harbour, and from the heights above Bombay towards 
Elephanta; the magnificent view of mountains and valleys 
from Khandala at Bie top of tte«Bhore Ghat on the Bombay 
Railway ; the road from Galle to Colombo, with its sea, rocks, 
and groves of cocoa-nuts; Kandy; Cottyam; some peeps 
along the backwater which, like a series of Venetian lagoons, 
forms the watery highway through Travancore and Cochin ; 
the view from the top of Dodabetta, highest of the Nilgherries, 
and several views about Coonoor down the pass, and over the 
plains at 4he •foot, though Charlotte need not think that the 
Kilghcrries, with all their beauty, can compare to her own 
Himalayas, from the absence of the glorious snowy peaks 
piercing the blue sky, or tinted with the colours of sunrise 
and sunset, which are perhaps the most sublime of earthly 
sights. There was also great interest in seeing the character 
of the whole west coast of India from the sea from Bombay 
southwards, including the grand chain of the West Gliilts, 
from which the Nilgherries and some other groups of hills are 
projections ; and especially in standing on the very extremity 
of India at Cape Comorin, looking over the waste of waters on 
which Phoenicians, Greeks, Arabs, Portuguese successively 
struggled to India, and to see how the huge continent 
manages at last to get itself finished. Cape Comorin, how- 
ever, in itself is not a fine object ; it is the last expiring effort, 
and a very puny one, of the groat convulsion which upheaved 
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tKe GliMs. To make up for .this, it is surrounded with a 
number of legends about Shiva and his wife Parvati, and to ' 
bathe in the waters near it is a very effective way of ‘getting 
rid of one’s sins. Wo did so, but I do not know that I have 
been morally much the better for U since, though doubtless, 
after a night’s jVmrney, I was physically invigorated, and, 
therefore, on an old (but probably transient) view of P.’s, that 
virtue and vice depend mainly on atmospheric and climatic 
influences, I perhaps shared the benefits whjch the worshippers 
of Shiva derive from the lustration. While standing on the 
Cape, S. and I recalled the day, just four years agp, when, 
hoisted on an elephant, and reading a very amusing letter from 
the said P., wc approached Jaiurood, the north-west extreniiiy 
of India, and looked down upon the Khyber Pass. Between 
those two extremities we have seen and done a great deal ; 
would that the doings were at^all in proportion to the oppor- 
tunities given to us, and the countless mercies for which we 
have so much reason to be thankful in our Indian life. As to 
work, there ha,s been a suspension of confirmations and clerical 
business, but perhaps rather more abundance than usual of 
preaching and haranguing. The charge was delivered with 
parched throat four times. Spurgeon-like, I preached in 
Tinnovclly eleven times in a fortnight ; and the practice 
there of presenting an address to the metro pblitaftfi in each 
Christian settlement, led to interminable minor harangues. 
Still, on the wdiolc, there was an agreeable sensation of being 
a visitor, a leainor, and an inquirer, rather than an official 
teacher and decider of controversies, which is necessarily my 
position when on a diocesan visitation. 


To Rev, H, Venv, 

March 1864. 

... It is needless for me to speak about Tinnevelly. The 
evidence of reality and thoroughness in the work was even 
niore striking than I had expected, and I have nowhere seen 
more reverence and attention in church, or listened to more 
hearty and devout congregational singing and responses. 
There is only one subject on which I think it necessary to 
write, because it is one on wmch opinions seem still in some 
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degree divided, though the tendency is, I think, inclining ^ 
the view which I am going to advocate. 

I am«strongly convinced that the time has come when the 
study of English should be more encouraged than it has been 
among our converts. Of course I do not advocate its intro- 
duction in the ordinary village schools, any more than I 
should wish to have Latin taught in the national schools of 
England ; but I do wish it made a part of the training of 
catechists and schoolmasters, for the following reasons : — 

In the first place, without English a man cannot obtain 
that efficient theological training which a teacher at least 
ought to have received. It is true that some of our standard 
works in English theology are translated, but we all know 
that*a translation is not equal to the original, and some of 
the so-called translations are mere epitomes and abstracts. 
Now all who have had to do with the Universities must 
remember how cratajung an(f unsatisfactory is the use of 
cram books and abridgments, ‘which the inferior tutors at 
Oxford and Cambridge substitute for the original works of 
our great authors, th{\t so they may push their pupils 
through their examinations with the minimum of trouble 
and also of profit. 

But, again, the study of English is spreading further and 
further aiwong the heathen. ,We must not allow the Chris- 
tians to be inferior to them in knowledge, and in the power 
of taking a good social position. The influence of the native 
Christians ought to be such as gradually to leaven all society. 

Again, there is a great and increasing desire among the 
Christians to learn English; I am quite sure that to pui 
any hindrance in their way chafes them with a sense oj 
unkindness and injustice, and leads to those evils which wen 
justly deplored in the report of the Punjab Missionary Con 
fcrence. 

I do not overlook the -arguments which arc urged in favoui 
of an exclusively vernacular training. It is said that a know- 
ledge of English, being exceptional, makes a young man con- 
ceited, gives him European tastes, and produces in him indif 
ference to his countrymen. But first, in proportion as thi 
knowledge becomes less exceptional, these evil results wil 
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dminish. Next, this is only, arguing against the use of a 
privilege by its abuse, which is seldom satisfactory. If the 
knowledge of English confers substantial intellectual ‘benefits 
on its recipient, we may trust that God’s grace will ward off 
any moral dangers which may follow. The more Christian 
and prayerful the student is, the less likely is he to be vain or 
unpatriotic. 

xVlso, it is said that our trained students, by knowing Eng- 
lish, are tempted away from mission work to some lucrative 
secular employment. This will not be the case with those 
who are most remarkable for piety and devotion ; as to the 
rest, it may at least be hoped that their Christianity will to 
some extent influence the heathens who are their fellow- 
members in the professions which they adopt. In any case 
the argument cuts two ways. If we arc reluctant to part 
' with some of our schoolmasters^ we should be glad to provide 
secular employment for others who turn Imt, for any reason, 
inefficient teachers ; but if they do not know English this 
cannot be done. They cannot be provided for in a Govern- 
ment office, for example, where they might be useful, and 
we are saddled with them for life. 

There is, however, an argument against teaching English 
to those who are to be masters in vernacular schools, which 
undoubtedly deserves attention. , It is said that unless they 
arc trained in the vernacular they will not be familiar with 
technical terms in various branches of learning, such as arith- 
metic and geography, and, above all, that they will not know 
thoroughly the vi'rnacular text of Holy Scripture, and there- 
fore will not bo efficient teachers of a village school, where the 
vernacular is all-important. But this evil will be entirely met 
by adopting the suggestion of Mr. Spratt, a missionary who 
seemed to me no less remarkable for thoughtfulness and sound 
sense than for earnest piety, and whose training institution 
for masters at Palamcottah is admirably conducted. He pro- 
poses to give the ordinary lessons to his pupils through the 
medium of the vernacular, but to teach English as a foreign 
language for two hours a day, so that it would occupy the 
same place in his training college which Latin and Greek take 
in an English school. This pian seems to me quite to meet 
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the difficulty, and at the same time materially to diminish some^ 
of the objections mentioned above • 

Let mg, in conclusion, thank you for sending me various 
educational documents, and keeping me irfformcd of all that is 
going on in England on thajli subject. Sir Charles Trevelyan 
is disposed to bo most useful in forwarding education here, and 
would take a much more active part in it than he does if he 
were less overworked and absorbed in his budget and other 
financial duties. 

j 

But we never had Government more disposed to give free 
course to missionary education than we have now. The latest 
proof of •their friendship (though but a trifling one) is the 
readiness with which they have assented to my request that 
your secretary, Mr. Stuart, might be made a meinbe:^ of the 
university senate. 


ITo Eev. F. "Farrar. 

Bishop’s Palace, March 1864. 

1 was very glad to get your letter, which broke in agi’oeably 
upon the fatigue and excitement of the longest, most varied, 
and most interesting tour that I have yet taken. From sucli 
a whirl of exciting and novel objects it was well for me to bo 
recalled by home letters to the no less pressing interests of 
* England. Among those referri’^g not to private but to public 
^'anxieties, yours, with its dissertation on present theological 
controversies, caused me at least as much thought as any, 
especially from your repeating the sentiment which is very 
commonly expressed now-a-days, that we are ‘ on the eve of a 
new reformation.’ I candidly own that it is a maxim with 
which I have no sympathy, and which I do not clearly under- 
stand. That there is at present a great theological agitation 
going on is of course clear. That people who have long tried 
to scofi’ down all the current doubts and difficulties, and obsti- 
nately oppose even the consideration of them, are severely to 
be condemned, is also clear. Moreover, if I could fancy that» 
by reformation you meant constant improvement, growth in 
knowledge, piety, wisdom, and good works, I should trust that 
we are not on the eve but in the very midst of a new reforma- 
tion, since I never believe that the Church of Christ is to 
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stagnate and to refuse to admit and assimilate to its own 
system new discoveries, new forms of prayer and praise, in 
’ accordance with new wants and new projects of evfj^ngelising 
the world and turning its kingdoms into the kingdoms of tho 
Lord. But- 1 imagine that by f^.ncw reformation is merely 
meant a general belief in these current biblical speculations, 

* and that its apostles are to be Renan, and others in our own 
land. If so, I really cannot see a single feature in which their 
writings and preachings resemble those of tlie men*who are 
usually called reformers. Their speculatilms undoubtedly tend 
to Deism (Renan’s somewhat further), to the denial of a super- 
natural revelation, to tho reduction of Our Lord to the level of 
Plato, Buddha, and Dkf^homet, though morally doubtless their 
superior, and more fully enlightened than they by the 

Spirit of God. Luther and Melaycthon restored Our Lord to 
tho dignity which St. Paul and St. John believed Him to hold, 
and which had been tampered with by the Romish addition of 
other mediators to His all-SKfliciont intercession. The reform- 
ation of the modern reformers is a denial of primitive and 
apostolic truth ; that of Luther was a restoration of it. Again, 
tho matters about which people now interest themselves are 
purely intellectual : those for which our fathers fought and 
suffered were spiritual and moral. , Compare, in more import- 
ance to the world, a creed of which the leading article is that ^ 
Samuel forged tho Pentatcueli, with that which was mainlyo 
concerned with our justiheatiou in the sight of God. What an 
articuhts stauii^^ aid oadeutis eccJmiv is the rpu'stioii whether 
Jeremiah palmed oil’ the book of Deuteronomy or King Josiah. 
If tho difficulty about the six days of Giijeation is insoluble, 
what diflerence docs it make to tl^e fiwral condition of man- 
kind, unless, indeed, it can be proved* that tho world.-Jias no 
personal Creator, in which case doubtless our religion will be 
more nearly akin to that of the Puranas than to that of the 
Go.spel? And this is just what a little provokes me in that 
jfalk of a new reformation. Tf it is meant that we are to cease 
to be Christians, that tho Niceno Creed is about to be dis- 
proved, and if with it the writings of St. Paul and St. John are 
shown to be either forgeries or insanities, then I qnite^ under- 
stand that we are to have a reformation with a vengeance, though 
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I should be unable to give that name to the change which iE;> 
coming upon us. But if the meaning of the term is that we 
are to hold our ears perpetually open to a long-continued 
utterance of German liypotheses, then I must beg to retreat 
partly beliind the mantle of^ir George Comewall Lewis, who 
has, I think, dealt a deadly blow to such conjectural criticism, 
and partly behind the bulwark of practical work and humble 
efforts to improve spiritually and morally, which rest, as I 
believe, ivholly and exclusively on that faith in God as revealed 
to us in Christ which Renan consciously and designedly, 
Colenso unconsciously and undcsignedly, and other writers 
through presumptuous dogmatism and the love of vituperation, 

are, in my opinion, labouring to undermine 

With I'egard to your work on the mixed origin of the 
human race, if, as you say, you can disprove from Scripture the 
fiict of our common descent from Adam and Kve, then I cannot 
see that by publishing the book yop wHl run counter to the 
current flow of thought among your brethren of the clergy. 
Rather you will fall in with it, by basing the facts of history 
on a scriptural foundation, and by clearing away false infer- 
ences from the Old Testament. What is objected to, and I 
think justly, is the practice of Colenso, and others of that 
school, of absolutely ignoriiig and vilipending the authority of 
• Our Lord aijd t]io Apostles, or the express statements of other 
.parts of Scripture, for the sake of some baseless or half-formed 
conjecture, or some alleged scientific discovery imperfectly 
ascertained, and of which the full bearings jgre not knowfl. 
If you can prove both by Scripture and by science that we 
have not all the saujfr parentage, then even Archdeacon Pratt 
himself can only welcome you as a coadjutor and ally. After 
all, thi^ view has been -propounded, I believe, in the ‘ Genesis 
of the Earth and Man,’ which, whether convincing or not, for 
I never read it, has certainly uQt exposed its author to martyr- 
dom or any minor persecution. 
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To the Most Bev. Mar Athanasius, Bishop and Metrah.* 

*’ 1864 . 

I regret very mucti that I had no opportunity of seeing you 
during my visit to Travancore. *There were many subjects on 
which I should have desired to confer with you, as some of my 
predecessors have done with your predecessors. I was much 
pleased with my short intercourse with your Cathanars and 
people, and desire to thank them, through you, for th^ kind- 
ness and respect with which they received me. 

It is my earnest prayer that God may prosper all, wise and 
Christian endeavours for the improvement of the venerable 
Syrian Church in Travancore, in which I feel the deepest in- 
terest, and with which our English Church has many bonds of 
connexion. This is not the time or occasion for discussing the 
points of doctrine on^ whiclv our Churches differ ; but I may 
perhaps be allowed to meffiiion some of the practical agencies 
by which, through the grace of God’s Holy Spirit, the Clmrch 
of England has flourished and acquired much influence among 
the people, and by which doubtless Mio Syrian Church, thi*ough 
the same all-powerful guidance, will recover its primitive im- 
portance and purity. The first is the example of high piiuciple, 
blameless living, unselfish devotion to Christ’s flock, and labo- 
rious activity on the part of afl who exercise spfritiihl authority; 
the next is the circulation of the Holy Eible among the people,* 
and their intelligent acquaintance with its contents ; the third 
is the diffusion of education, both theological and secular, 
among the clergy, including of course the careful preparation 
of candidates for holy orders ; the fourth is preaching ; and the 
last which I will mention is the celebration of Divine service 
in the vernacular language of the people. I doubt not that all 
these subjects have engaged your attention, and I heai;d with 
thankfulness at Cottyam that you had shown a special interest 
in the last two of them. I heartily hope that you will succeed 
in your efforts to teach all your Cathanars how to preacli, and 
that you will be able gradually to substitute Malayalim for 


* This letter was in answer to one from the Metran, expressing hi 
regret at his absence from Cottyam during the Bishop's visit. 
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Syriac in the public prayers eind reading of Scripture, as* 
priests and -people get accustomed to the change. I respect- 
fully commend to your watchful care the other means of im- 
provement also which I have ventured to bring before you, 
being quite sure that such practical reforms furnish a firm 
basis for doctrinal reforms. I value your Church, as one which 
retains, like our own, many primitive customs and principles, 
while it repudiates the usurpations and innovations of the 
Papacy ; and if the best elements in the spirit of the Reforma- 
tion could be added to the best in the spirit of antiquity, I see 
no reason why your clergy should not stand side by side with 
ours as powerful agents in the blessed work of winning India 
to Christ. Such sentiments have been expressed by former 
Bishop^ of Calcutta, and I trust that we shall not always be 
disappointed. Perhaps the happy day, when we can fully act 
together, is reserved for our successors rather than ourselves, 
but it is our duty to labour and pr?»y for it. Meantime I am 
sure that both the English Mctro*politan of India, and the 
Metran of the. Syrian Church have noble fields of Christian 
usefulness before them, whiph must one day become a common 
field, if only they have grace to exert themselves in proportion 
to the several opportunities which God has given to each in 
abundant measure. 

• With the ^rvent hope that Gqd’s Spirit may pour out His 
grace and blessing on your clergy and people, I remain, &c. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

c 

BETUUN to CALCUTTA — MEETING -WITH SIR JOHN LA^VN RENCE— WORK FOR 
KUUOEEANS — TITLE DEEDS OK THE SIMLA SCHOOL — INTERCOURSE WTTH 
NATIVES— CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY— VISITS TO T.UTUERAN MISSION AT RANCHI 
— CATHEDRAL LECTURES TO HINDUS— THE BISllOP’s RELATIONS 'WITH 
MISSIONARY SOCIETIES — IIIS rEUSONAL RELATIONS WITH MISSIONAUIES-- 
8YMPATHY WITH THEIR DIFFICULTIES — DISPOSITION TOWARDS INQUIRERS 
ABOUT CHRIST lANITY— IIIS VIEWS ON NATIVE EDUCATION AS ADMINIST KRED 
BY MISSIONARIES -GROW' I'H OK LEELING ON THE SUBJECT AMONG MISSION- 
ARIES - -LIBERAl ITY OK '^VIKW!^ ON THE PART OK THE STATE — LIMITED AMOim’ 
OF MISSIONARY SUCCESS — AFKf.IRS OK BIslIOP’s COLLEGE — LETTERS TO THE 
SECRETARY OF THE PROPAGATION SOCIETY. 

On reaching Calcutta, in March 18f)4, the Bishop had 
the great satisfaction of meeting Sir John Lawrence, 
whose recent installation in his high office had betni 
hailed both by natives apd Europeans j^is ^n event full 
of bopo and promise for India. The new Viceroy was 
already vigorously at work, investigating official depart- 
ments with the practised eye of #ne to whom all grades 
of State duty were familiar. At their first interview, the 
Bishop found him buried in papers, witli neck-tie dis- 
carded, and with attire generally in accordance more with 
comfort than conventionality. ‘ Excuse my dress, it’s 
very hot,’ said the Viceroy, with the true distaste of a 
denizen of the Punjab to the liot-house climate of Bengal, 
and then plunged at once into a series of inquiries 
about the Christians in 8outli India. The Bishop was 
soon engaged again in the usual routine work of a 
residence in Calcutta. It was in this yi'ar tlr^t I he first 
stone was laid by the Viceroy of a new Seaman’s Home. 
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A pastor also was provided to minister exclusively to the * 
low Eurasian population of the city ; his stipend being 
paid by the voluntary contributions from the surrounding 
Ciiurch of England congregations. Both these under- 
takings were steps towards that provision for the moral 
and spiritual needs of Anglo-Indians which was an ever- * 
present subject of the Bishop’s solicitude. A specific stage 
' in aiKfther great wyrk for the rising generation of this 
same class, is recorded in a brief recapitulatory notice of 
occupatioas during these weeks : — 

‘ One of my pleasantest public acts has been putting 
my sigrfiat\ire to a deed sealed with the episcopal seal, 
founding and declaring the statutes of ‘‘the Bishop’s 
School,” near Simla, as the new institution is called by 
a kind of popular ixjclamatioi! ; ^so I trust that now I 
have done something permanently for the good of the 
diocese, and I pray that He through whose mercy it has 
been accomplished may. grant to it His blessing, and 
make it a borne of godliness and good learning.’ 

The distinguishing feature, however, of the Bishop’s 
/esi deuce in Calcutta of 1864 was his intercourse with 
patives, bofli Christian and ifon-Christian. His health 
was, by the blessing of Grod, sustained during several 
months of great beat, and no illness arose to impede the 
execution of distinct work, with which, as was his wont, 
he desired to stamp a distinct period of time. The kind 
recognition which has been so freely granted to the 
Bishop’s friendly advances towards the native community 
is the more valuable because they were necessarily im- 
perfect and occasional. From this point of view, as from 
many others, an Indian bishop’s position is one of isolation. 
Unlike civilians whose official duties bring them into 
daily contact with natives of many grades, be has no. such 
link to turn -to account. ^Aloreover the bishop can never 
represent religious neutrality. Though strictly a servant 
of the State, he will always be looked upon as the hpad 
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and leader of a proselytising Church, without possessing 
that passport to toleration which the professed missionary 
holds as he exhibits his self-denying life in the eyes of 
multitudes, and goes freely ip and out amongst them. 
In the common course of daily life the bishop’s path 
* seldom crosses that of the educated Hindu. The gulf is 
great between those who are within the pale of the 
Church and those still outside it. A chief pastor direct- 
ing his care and attention mainly to the former may 
easily miss, during long years, those points qf contact 
with the latter which do not readily reveal themselves 
but must be sought for and even created. One leading 
principle of the Bishop’s Indian life was that the Christian 
Church must labour either directly or indirectly to exert 
an influence over t-he native mind ,*eqiial to that which 
was so widely and powerfully exercised through secular 
education. To this work he exhorted and stimulated 
others ; to it he personally dovotqd such time and oppor- 
tunities as were available during his brief and intermittent 
sojourns in a city which was the chief seat of intellectual 
activity among natives. Through the University he 
found one of the desired links with the educated classes. 
He was always on the Syndicate, and in 1864 acted for 
the vice-chancellor during his absence, and was president 
of the Faculty of Arts. He thus obtained a distinct 
voice in the direction of the studies of the place, and it 
may therefore be well to insert here a notice of the 
University and of his relations with it, which has been 
contributed by Professor Cowell, formerly Principal of 
the Sanscrit College in Calcutta, and now Professor of 
Sanscrit at Cambridge. 

Bishop Cotton arrived in Bengal when a great experiment 
had been just commenced by the founding, in 1857, of the 
Calcutta University. Ever since the memorable' despatch of 
1835, by which Lord W. Bentinck established the principle 
that the study of English literature and Western science should 
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henceforth supersede the exclusive devotion to Sanscrit and* 
Arabic, with their obsolete systems of science and philosophy, 
English has become the staple of the education given in the 
Government higher schools and colleges ; and the native 
students have abundantly p^bved, by their enthusiastic appre- 
ciation of English literature, how wise the change was which was ^ 
thus introduced. A new era then began for India. No longer 
secluded in its own world of ideas, no longer isolated from the 
rest di mankind, the„Hindu began to awake from the torpor of 
ages to a new activity and interest. We are just beginning in 
our day Jo see the effects of this mighty movement ; but it 
needs little foresight to prophesy that the superstitions which 
have so long brooded over the national mind will be gradually 
dispelled, and the nation will regain th^t conscious activity 
which once raised it to a foremost place among the creative races 
of the earth. The press is now busy in every native language ; 
native newspapers ar5 issuing in every great city ; a vernacular 
literature is slowly springing up wfiich will gradually transform 
mere spoken dialects into cultivated instruments of thought ; 
and everywhere in India ^to quote Lord Bacon’s words in the 
‘Novum Organon’) we hear on all sides, as in a mine, the 
sounds of new explorations and onward progress. The rise of 
the Brahmo Somaj, and its rapid extension in the great cities, 
the native c^itation for female education and for the remarriage 
* of infant widows, are proofs how the leaven of English educa- 
tion is working in the national mind ; and perhaps no country 
in the world at the present time, offers such an exciting 
spectacle as India, to the philanthropist and the philosopher. 

Bishop Cotton, on his arrival in Calcutta in 1858, found the 
university already established, two entrance examinations had 
been held, and in 1868 the first examination for a B. A. degree 
in which two Hindu students from the Presidency College 
passed with success. The numbers have year by year steadily 
increased; in April 1857, 244 candidates presented themselvei 
for examination, of whom 115 passed in the first, and 47 in the 
second division ; while in 1864, 1,396 candidates presentee 
themselvo's,^of whom 143 passed in the first, and 559 in th 
second division. In the Entrance Examinations in Decembe 
1869, 1,730 candidates presented themselves, of whom 81 
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'passed ; — 178 in the first division, 440 in the second, and 199 
in the third. At the first Examination in Arts (corresponding 
to the Previous '^Examination at Cambridge), 520 candidates 
presented themselves, of whom 225 passed ; — 23 in tlie first 
division, 81 in the second, and 12? in the third. At the B.A. 
^Examination in January 1870, there were 210 candidates, of 
whom 98 passed ; — 16 in the first division, 46 in the second, 
and 36 in the third. Such a movement as this is" almost 
unparalleled in history, and even our railroads and telegi^ajlhs, 
however vast their effects, are less important in their influence 
on the social and moral condition of the Hindus. r 

Bishop Cotton from the first took the deepest interest in the 
University and the progress of education which it so si^ccess- 
fully stimulated. When in Calcutta ho was continually a 
member of the Syndicate or ruling body, and ho always took 
the warmest interest inj:he vaiiious questions connected with the 
working out of the scheme, 'especially in the selection of books 
for the examinations. Thus one of his suggestions was that 
in every B.A. examination some one of Bacoids great w^orks 
should be one of the text-books in English, and consequently 
the first or second book of the ‘ Advancement of Learning,’ or 
the first book of the translation of the ‘ Novum Organon,’ 
became a recognized portion of the student's course. The 
Hindu mind is naturally dreamy and imaginhtiv^ ; it loves 
literature intensely, but chiefly for its poetical or rhetorical 
beauty ; and such books as these are the very diet which it 
needs to brace its intellectual fibre. The study of Bacon opens 
a new world to the Hindu student, he learns to widen his 
interests and deepen his mental sympathies, and the charms of 
fiction and poetry no longer exclusively engross him as his 
eyes open to the ‘ fairy tales of science and the long result of 
time.’ 

But the Bishop could not be blind to the grand defect in all 
Government education — the necessary exclusion of all Christian 
teaching. Few will hesitate to concede that, in the peculiar 
position which we hold in India, this exclusion was an unavoid- 
able condition of a Government scheme of education. The 
grants in aid are freely given to any missionary school which 
trains its students to reach * a certain standard j the junior 
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scliolarsliips are open to all the students in the university en-* 
trance examination, and are simply prizes for which the 
students of Government or private institutions are equally 
eligible, and similarly the sjpior scholarships are equally open 
as prizes for the first public examination. But in the Govern- 
ment schools and colleges religion is excluded ; and though • 
the teacher is left free in his private capacity to exercise what 
moral infiuence he may possess, his lips arc necessarily closed 
in the* class-room, and there secular knowledge can alone bo 
tiuight. 

In 1862 a very interesting discussion was raised in the 
Faculty of Arts of the Calcutta University by a proposal of 
the Hyv. Ur. Duff, that the professorships of Law, Medicine, 
Civil Engineering, Sanscrit, and Arabic, now attached to the 
Presidency, Medical, Civil Engineering, and Sanscrit Colleges, 
and the Madrisah, should bo cofiverted into University pro- 
fessorships, open to duly qualified* students of all affiliated 
institutions ; and that new professorships should be founded 
of Physical Science, Natural Philosophy, and Paideutics. The 
proposition was rejected c^ccept so far as regards the professor- 
ships of Physical Science and Natural Philosophy; but the 
minority appended some vigorous protests, and the following 
, is an extract from that written by the Bishop : — 

^ ‘ The pres*ent* Government sch'eme of education in India can, 

in my opinion, only bo accepted as one of transition. It is 
liable to the four great objections, that it is incapable of edu- 
cating the wholo man, from its necessary omission of the 
religious element ; that it is a system of thorough .centralisa- 
tion ; that, in proportion to the numbers who benefit by it, it 
is enormously expensive ; and that it does not encourage 
private efforts. Considering the peculiarity of our position in 
India — a Christian Government ruling over a nation which is 
not Christian, and called upon to initiate a scheme for the 
education of the people— I think that the State was not only 
justified in acting as it has done, but even bound to do so ; I 
think, however, that it is also bound to hasten (as far as can 
be safely done) the substitution of a system not exposed to 
these objections, and^ therefore, to adopt all such prudent 
measures as are likely to assist institutions founded or main- 
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tained by private munificence, and gradually to retire from 
the position of actual instructor of the people, and retain only 
the function of aiding, promoting, inspecting, and rewarding 
education. This I conceive to be the footing prescribed to us 
by tho Educational Despatch of 

These views were afterwards expanded into a paper, pub- 
lished in tho ‘ Calcutta Christian Intelligencer ’ for June 1862. 
Ho there remarked : — 

* As to the non-religious character of Government edu6ation 
we are not among those who think that this can be avoided. 
Something, no doubt, may be done by voluntary Bib^ classes 
out of school hours, and we have always deeply regretted the 
needless interference of our late Lieut.-Governor with^ their 
extension by his (as we think quite unauthorised) insertion of 
the fatal condition that they must bo excluded not only from 
the school hours but ffom the school buildings. Still, if that 
condition were cancelled^ fe, is not likely that many of these 
classes would bo formed, and we cannot think that it would be 
cither just or expedient for Government to introduce the Bible 
into their schools any further than by sanctioning these classes. 
Bible reading or teaching conducted by heathens, we utterly 
abominate. All that we ask from Government in reference to 
the present system is to take the greatest care that persons 
of high moral character are appointed to edubatibnal offices, 
and we readily acknowledge that this has generally been the 
case.’ 

The following extract is interesting in more points than one, 
where the pishop sketches tho way in which one or two univer- 
sity professorships would benefit the general cause of educa- 
tion ; — 

‘ Thus material pecuniary aid will be given at once to all the 
colleges, goverpmental and non-governmental alike, but espe- 
cially the latter, which cannot afford, depending as they do on 
small endowments, or voluntary contributions, or the payments 
of scholars, to maintain first-rate men as teachers of the various 
distinct branches in which instruction should be given to 
members of a university. Thus, too, teaching power would be 
saved, for as it is probable that but few students from each 
college would seek this special and additional instruction, the 
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same teacher would be available for all. Thus, too, the way 
would be prepared for gradually separating the details of edu- 
cation from State management (except as far as inspection is 
concerned), since the qual^y of the instruction given to the 
students of the non-governmental colleges would be improved. 
Thus, finally, encouragement would be given to individuals? 
and societies, to natives and Europeans, to establish schools 
and colleges, since the cost of doing so would be diminished, 
and tlie chief difficuity, that of supplying adequate training for 
the abler and more advanced students, would be removed. 
For example, it is clear that the Church of England does not 
take at all an adequate part in the education of the native 
youth of Calcutta. Either of the great societies of that Church 
might, wo imagine, set up a college in some part of the city, 
without interfering at all with the other educational insti- 
tutions which already exist thera. Or if not in Calcutta, then 
at least such a college might bo iultituted in ITowrah, whence 
the railway steamer would daily convey the selected students- 
to hear the Professor’s lectures at the University.’ 

These concluding wordh of the Bishop’s did not fall in vain. 
The Cathedral Mission College was established by the Church 
Missionary Society in 1865, ‘ chiefly,’ it is said in the notice 
, of it in the ‘ University Calendar,’ ‘ at the instance of the 
^ late Bishop Cotton, who, in his last charge, delivered in 
1863, expressed his earnest desire to see a Missionary College 
established in connexion with the Church of England, in which 
native undergraduates might be educated up to the B.A. 
standard under purely Christian influences.’ 

Calcutta at the present time presents the nearest parallel 
which the Christian Church has ever seen to what Alexandria 
was in the second and third centuries ; and it is such men as 
Bishop Cotton who seem the prepared instruments to turn the 
restless and wayward activity of such periods into healthy 
channels. In an eminent degree he united clear views of 
truth with a large-hearted sympathy for an inquirer’s diffi- 
culties ; and we may be sure that there was a special work to 
be done when ho was called to a position for which his previous 
life and character so peculiarly qualified him, and that, unex- 
pected and sudden as was his removal, it was not untU that 
appointed work was done. 
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In the hot month of April a journey of three hundred 
miles was undertaken in order to visit the mission in 
Chota Na<,^pore, a district of hill country north-west of 
Calcutta. A Lutheran missionk. had been at work for 
twenty years among aboriginal tribes bearing different 
names, but all grouped together by Hindus under the 
contemptuous designation of ‘ Kbls,’ i.e. ‘ pigs.’ As usual, 
the introduction of Christianity amon^a population ‘free 
from the trammels of caste had been attended with, 
mark(id success, and a colony of 6,000 Christians,, settled 
in Ranchi, the chief town, and among surrounding 
pillages, was fast making the district of Chota Nagpore 
the Tinnevelly of North India. But work spiritually so 
flourishing was in a deplorable condition linancially. 
The mission had be6n sj:afted in the ftrst instance by 
Pastor Gossner, of Berlin, dnd was in connexion with two 
parent committees in that city. The divided councils 
which prevailed in these committees call for no notice 
here ; it is sufficient to mention the unfortunate results 
which ensued to their missionaries by the reduction of 
the salaries already, even on a German computation of ^ 
requirements, miserably smdll, and by tho‘ stoppage of 
funds for the maintenance and extension of the schools. 
The local mission had two staunch friends in the Com- 
missioner of Chota Nagpore and the chaplain of Hazaree- 
bagh, the nearest European station. It was at their 
solicitation that the Bishop, with Archdeacon Pratt for 
his companion, undertook a pilgrimage to inv^estigate the 
condition of the missionaries, and to devise, if possible, 
some remedy for their troubles. The heat and fatigue 
of the journey were fully repaid by the extreme interest 
of the visit. It revealed a native Church on a scale 
without a parallel in North India, strong in discipline, 
compact in organization, and numbering its converts 
annually by many hundre/ls. It was a hope-inspiring 
pledg/e of what all India may one day be ; and even in 
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its ■f)iirely external aspect the spectacle of an impressivo 
Western ritual blending with the daily life of rustic and 
obscure* Eastern tribes was one of rare and picturesque 
interest. The Bishop at once rose to the full appreciation 
of airthat was unfolded before him. True to himself, it 
must be added, he could* not avoid detecting a humorou^ 
feature in his somewhat ambiguous position at the 
moment. Indeed, it is doubtful whether he did not 
cherlsii for his ow*i amusement the secret suspicion that 
at first tim good Lutherans were not quite at ease about 
a friendly intervention from a prelate who ‘ might possibly 
seize tliem by tlie aid of the secular arm, and compel 
them to swallow the Thirty«Nine Articles on the spot.’ 
How misplaced was even a transient alarm in the presence 
of one who, desiring unity, was yet absolutely tolerant of 
differences ; who, truly believing fliat his own Church 
set forth the more perfect way, knew nothing of ecclesi- 
astical annexations where the Gospel of Christ was having 
free course and was glovitied ! 

The journal may mow describe the animated and iim 
pressive scenes in the Christian setthunont of Ranchi or 
Saturday and^ Sunday, April 23 and 24, 1864 : — 

.... Attached to the mi.ssion is a large serai, built for tin 
reception of the native Christians, who come in for the Hob 
Communion, and on other special occasions, from distances o 
forty and fifty miles, and here rest on the Saturday sind Sunday 
nights, each receiving from the mission a mat to sleep on am 
some firewood to cook food. There we found about two thou 
sand assembled, some without and some within the serai, wh 
gathered round us, bowing and stretching forward tlieir hands 
but instead of saying Saldm they all said Yesn sa haij, * Jesu 
be with you,’ which the missionaries have taught them to sul 
stitute for lidm Udrri and other heathen salutations. ^leantiru 
the school children and others walked in procession singing t 
the cliurch, a solid and tasteful stone building with a rathe 
heavy tower, needing a spire to relieve it. lyithin, it consis’ 
of a nave and side aisles, with a clerestory, and a chancel te 
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^mating in a polygonal apse, raised considerably abov^ the 
nave, and connected with it by a flight of steps. In the middle 
of the chancel is the Communion table, with a large cross 
worked upon the cover, and near it the fotffc, full of water. We 
took our seats near the chancel tojwitness the baptism of one 
hundred and forty-three converts and children, of whom the 
former have been long under instruction, and are admitted to 
baptism on being able to understand and to repeat the Creed 
and Commandments, with portions of the Lutheran Kleine 
KatecMsmm^ and showing, both by adeqifate testimony and a 
probationary residence at Ranchi, that their moral character is 
good. The church was soon crammed full of natives ; P. Batsch, 
in a full-sleeved black gown and bands, stood in front of the 
Communion table, and summoned the elders of the Christian 
congregation, in number about sixty, to gather round him in 
the chancel and on the steps ; the candidates were placed in 
front, and the choir sang vcr)^ sweetly the Kyrie Eleison and 
a hymn, a converted Brahman, now' named William Luther, 
playing the harmonium. The candidates were addressed, 
questioned, prayed for, repeated the Creed and some of the 
Commandments, and wcro then summoned to ascend the steps, 
where each was baptized with the words (in Hindi) : — ‘ I 
baptize thee into the death -f of Christ, in the name of the 
Father, + and of the Son, -f and of the Holy Ghost. + Amen.’ 
At each of the words marked -f the minister poured a handful 
of water on the head of the baptized pcr.son. After a con- 
venient number had been baptized, he signed each with the 
cross on the forehead, and then .sent them down the steps to 
be replaced by a fresh set of candidates. While this was going 
on, the choir sang the To Ecum^ and the effect of tliat grand 
verse, ‘ The holy Church throughout all the world doth acknowledge 
Thee,’’ sung just as these people reclaimed from savagery were 
received into the love and care of Jesus Christ, was quite sub- 
lime. None of the great ‘ functions ’ of St. Peter, with Pio 
Nono and all his incense and peacock’s feathers, could excel in 
conception or in impressive solemnity the scene in the crowded 
church, the white-robed candidates thronging the steps, the 
minister baptizing in the midst, and the choir chanting out the 
triumphant hymti of Ambrose and Augustine. 
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Si^dayt April 24 — Our host’s servants call me the 
guru, (great teacher), and certainly they must think that I work 
my disciples pretty severely, for to-day we went four times to 
church. We had ou^* regular morning and afternoon English 
services. Both were held 151 the Lutheran church, cordially 
lent to the English whenever a clergyman is here, so that I 
cannot see why a home newspaper should have made such a* 
caterwauling about my consenting to lend English churches in 
military stations to Presbyterian chaplains, when Scotch regi- 
ments* need such aid.* Bet\/cen the two English services was 
interposed the ordinary morning service of the natives ; it was 
very litui^ical in its character, including hymns, the Kyrie^ a 
confession repeated by the whole congregation kneeling, the 
Nicenw Creed, and the regular Epistle and Gospel for the fourth 
Sunday after Easter, of which the latter was read from the pulpit 
and then expounded by F, Batsch. When he had finished, ho 
told them that it w'as^n occasiorf of greAt joy to them that tho 
‘ spiritual father of all India ’ (so this non-episcopal Protestant 
styled me) had como to visit them, and that I had consented to 
address to them a few words of counsel. Po he came down from 
the pulpit and stood by me on the top of the steps of the chancel, 
whence I delivered an exhortation to godliness and good works, 
dwelling greatly on truthfulness, as I find that the Chrislians 
.here, as in Tiunevelly, are not free from the heathen vice of pre- 
^varication wVien exaramed in a court of justice. This F. Batsch 
translated into Hindi, after which I read the Lord’s Prayer 
in that language and gave the blessing. There wer^ about 
twelve hundred native Christians in church ; the rest were 
gathered outside. In the evening we again were present at tho 
service, when the Lord’s Supper was administered to six hun- 
dred communicants. There, too, the forms resembled our own ; 
there was an address, a confession, and an absolution ; Our 
Lord’s words were repeated as a consecration, then tho Ter 
San das was sung by the choir, the communicants went up the 
steps and knelt all round the table, and received the elements, 
which were giventhem with words nearly reserablingthose which 
we use. All these services have been deeply interesting and im- 
pressive ; the character of the Christian families for purity stands 
very high ; drunkenness, a great viqe of the Kols, is very greatly 
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, checked among them, and the officials speak thoroughly Well of 
them in all respects but the one I have mentioned, and even that 
charge they qualify with the remark that very few; of them 
come into court, and that those who do are gen orally the 
worst section of them, often nnbaptized, but calling thetnselvcs 
Christians because they are inquirers, 

• 

Discussions with the missionaries occupied the rest of 
the Bishop’s time during his three days’ sojourn at 
Baiichi. At the end of the first long conference h’e pro- 
pounded four possible courses for their consideration : 
(1) that a great effort shftuld be made to interest. India 
in the work ; (2) that a letter should be written by him 
to the Gossner Committee in Berlin, representing the 
great merits and the great needs of the local mission ; 
(3) tliat they should join the other committee and merge 
the Gossner Committee in it, (4) (with the reservation 
that he came not to proselytise or build on another man’s 
foikidation) that the negotiations which Pastor Gossner 
had begun .sliould be resumed for the absorption of the 
mission by the Church Missionary Society. At a later 
conference it was decided that the second of tliese sug- 
gestions should be adopted at once, and the fourth lield^ 
in reserve, the senior missionary declaring that he should, 
have no difficulty in submitting to re-ordination and con- 
forming to the English Churcli, and also giving satisfac- 
tory replies to the Ihshop’s inquiry, how a change of 
ritual or of Church organisation would be received by 
the native Christians. On reaching Calcutta, tl^? Bishop’s 
first care was to redeem his promise, and write to the 
secretary of the Gossner Committee in Berlin. The 
main purport of his letter was to intreat tliat the im- 
poverished condition of the mission might receive imme- 
diate attention, and he hinted indirectly at the remedy 
for present difficulties which was afforded by the well- 
known wish of its founder for its incorporation into the 
English Church. He w^'ote also, at the same time, to 
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Mr. Venn to prepare him for a possible, l?ut not probable,^ 
overture from Berlin. It is needless to add how earnestly 
he repre*seiited that, the proposal, if made, should be 
accept^, as opening a ijjtssion field white already to 
harvest, and one also which would be in geographical 
connexion with the work then recently taken up by the ^ 
Church Missionary Society among the Santlial tribes in 
tlie neighbouring hills/ 

Refreshed and encouralgcd by the sight of this living 
peasant church among the hills, the Bishop descended 
Tipon Calcutta, to make a fresh effort to meet the doabts 
and difficulties of restless Bengali minds, to water witli 
a rill from the fountains of Christian truth the dreary 
wastes of a cold scepticism or a creedless morality. Six 
lectures ‘ On the Nqed, Evidences, and Difficulties of a 
Supernatural Revelation’ represented this effort. They 
were delivered in the nave of the cathedral by the Bishop, 
Archdeacon Pratt, and two missionaries of either society. 
The Bishop, with his usual moderation, spoke of the 
lectures as an attempt to place, in a simple and unpre- 
tending way, the arguments for Christianity before Eastern 
Inquirers tr(iubkid through doidbts suggested by Western 
flnhelievers. It was, however, an impressive sight; a 
siglit realising an aspiration of Bishop Wilson’s on his 
foundation of the cathedral ; a sight full of hope for the 
future, when a congregation of non-Christian Bengalis 
voluntarily assembled in the metropolitan church of 
India to listen to the grounds of the Christian’s hopes. 


* Tliese letters remained without any results, and the later history of the 
mission is briefly this : It continued to exist lor five years, chiefly through 
lielp collected in India, but the breach between the missionaries and the 
Berlin Committee grew wider. Charges brought against the former wore 
examined and refuted by an auxiliary committee in Calcutta. But the 
connexion with Berlin was finally severed, and the missionaries had to 
give up all the property, church, schools, dwelling-houses, &c. Union with 
the Church of England was again sought §,s a remedy, and in 1869 the 
Chota Nagpore mission was absorbed into the Propagation Society. • 
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and to be urged to accept the Christian’s faith as the 
one answer to spiritual cravings. The Bishop opened 
his lecture with the quotation of a passage ‘in which 
Krnest Benan, in his ‘ Vie de Jesus,’ acknowledges Chris- 
tianity as an historical fact, and its founder as a pure 
and holy teacher. In addressing an audience conversant 
with modern writings, he thus far admitted the common 
ground of agreement between himself and the able and 
attractive Frencli writer ; but only to show how short 
could be their way together, how widely their paths 
diverged, when he went on to set forth the heed of a 
supernatural intervention wliich should raise mankind from 
the depths of miseiy, and to claim for the instrument of 
this intervention a Divine origin. The ii 'priori proba- 
bility of a supernatural exercise of Divine power and love 
to reclaim a sin-laden wcrld, which philosophical systems 
had failed to purify, was always with the Bisliop an 
argument of irresistible force for Christianity as a Divine 
rev(.*lation. From this starting-point, he dwelt upoE 
tile infamies of the world at the time of the Christiar 
aira, and the inability of current philosophical systems t( 
furnish remedies capable of regenerating ,Cic mass o 
moral corruption. But he followed more faithfully th 
bpiit of bis own mind when he passed from the outwar 
to tlio inward evidences of the truths he sought to reconc 
mend ; when, turning aside from historical facts, or th 
arguments of reason, he placed the heart and conscienc 
above the intellect, and urged with persuasive earnestiiei 
his own deep conviction that Christianity alone, accepts 
as a system divinely and supernaturally given, can achie’ 
peace and order in the world or within the individu 
soul. Willing and ready he always was to give to inti 
lectual arguments their full weight, and to sympath 
with intellectual difficulties, however little they disturb 
the serenity of his own faith. But as a minister of Chri 
hf. cared rather, in addressing non-Christian hearers 
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abundantly nourished with intellectual food, to set the 
momentous subject before them on its evangelical side, 
to claim the Christian revelation as the one supreme and 
ultimate satisfaction amid^ the moral conflicts and the 
spiritual yearnings to which the universal conscience of 
mankind bears witness. To the Brahmos (the philoso- 
phical sect of which his audience was mainly composed) 
• he pointed out the deficiency in their religious system, 
so far as it borrowed from Christianity its ethics, its 
hopes, its forms of prayer, but refused the confession of a 
Divine Saviour, as the only Mediator between God and 
man, the sure refuge for the sin-laden soul. Courteously 
recognising in this leading sect an intellectual and moral 
effort to rise out of the abyss of Hindu degradation, he 
disputed its assumption to rival •Christianity as a regene- 
rating element, or its power to dti’more for the spiritual 
elevation of India than Greek and Roman philosophers 
had done for the heathen world. To Eastern liearers, 
whom he addressed as ‘ guests in his own cathedral,’ he 
quoted the struggles of Augustine, in order to utter the 
ejiniest hope that they too might be led through a 
‘tangled thiui<et*’ of deistical or pantheistical guesswork 
t(f the highway of the Christian revelation, and at length 
find repose like Augustine in the blessed conviction, 
‘ 0 Lord, Tliou madest us for Thyself, and our heart is 
restless till it find rest in Thee.’ 

I had at that time gone for a few months to England. 
Ihe letters which I received from the Bishop described 
each lecture, as week by week a similar audience gathered 
in tile cathedral, and the following extract has some 
points of special interest 

June 1864. 

• . . On Monday some of the natives who heard my 
lecture on the previous Friday were invited to come and 
demand my explanations and discuss any difficulties arising 
from it. It was rumoured that many were to appear, and 
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accordingly we mustered strong on the Christian side; but 
after all only four came, and of these two were Christians ; the 

other two were and Keshub Chunder Sen, a Svell-known 

leader of the Brahmo Somaj. The latter was thus quite 
outnumbered ; but we treated h\m very courteously, and gave 
him full scope for expressing his convictions, which he did in a 
remarkably simple, earnest, and pleasing way. His account of 
the reasons for which ho believed in God, prayer, and the 
spiritual life generally, without revelai^ion, was interesting and* 
reasonable ; but he entirely broke down in some of his argu- 
ments, partly from an insufficient education, partly from the 
Hindu indifference to facts and history. Thus he seemed 
surprised at our maintaining that the idea of a Church, which 
he said that the Brahmos hold tenaciously, was altogother 
Christian, and borrowed by his sect from the Now Testament, 
saying that ho thovjgbt it, had existed everywhere, apart from 
revelation ; and he avow‘o(l that his chief difficulty in believing 
the Scriptures was that ho could see no connexion between 
facts and morals. He even said that, assuming the fact of 
Christ’s resurrection to be demc>nstrably proved, he did not 
see that it need influence our belief or practice, further than as a 
kind of illustration of the immortality of the soul. We had tea, 
sandwiches and ice, all which he cat without scruple, and the 
whole party attended prayers in the chapel'. . c . On Friday 
the second lecture came off, by Banerjoa. The attendatfee 
was about the same as before, and the lecture was exceedingly 
interesting and successful, admirable as an Fnglish composition 
and most telling and impressive as an argumentative exhorta- 
tion. This praise chiefly applies to the second portion; the 
first was merely a kind of Paleian sketch of evidences, but the 
second part brought the subject home to India by copious refer- 
ences to Hindu religion and philosophy, showing how the 
necessity of a revelation had been felt by the old Rishis, and 
how many faint shadows of the truth appear in tlieir writings. 
The allusions to ‘ our ancestors,’ ‘ our nation,’ ‘ our Ilishis,’ &c,, 
quite recalled to my mind the thought of St. Paul preaching 
to the Jews. Some of the applications of Scripture, too, were 
most forcible, and Stanley would have been delighted to hear 
the opening of the Epistle to the Hebrews adduced to show 
that there were fragments of revelation in the Vedas. 
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Immediately after the delivery of the lectures at the 
cathedral, .the Bishop and his company of lecturers re- 
peated them in the P^ree Kirk Institution, at the request 
of Dr. Dnffs successor in the Ph*ee Church mission. An 
audience of 250 in the cathedral rose to 800 in the 
liall belonging to the Scotch Mission, which, from being 
situated in the native quarter of the city, had a great 
•advantapge over the gemote English church in point of 
locality. Tlie Bishop followed up this movement in a 
different direction, by giving a short course of sermons 
on the moral and social effects of Christianity to thfe 
usual Piuropean congregation on Wednesday evenings at 
the cathedral. The attendance was good, and in writing 
to me about them he remarked, ‘ I am sure the sermons 
have been popular : awain-glorio\is.ass^tiou you will say; 
but I am so thankful for the suc^cess of any attempt to 
throw life into the cathedral services.’ 

By intercourse such as tJiat described in the preceding 
pages, the Bishop came occasionally into personal con- 
tact with non-Christians ; but his work was to aid and 
gpide missionary thought, rather than to share missionary 
labours. As f)re5ident of the lochl committees in Calcutta, 
he maintained official connexion with the two great so- 
cieties, the ‘ two arms of the Church of England ’ labour- 
ing for the conversion of India. The transaction of busi- 
ness with these committees was always a source of interest 
to himself; and harmony and good-understanding were 
never endangered by any disregard on his part of the 
twofold relation in which he stood towards the work 
that they administered. As bishop of the diocese, he 
confirmed the native Christians, took cognisance of points 
strictly ecclesiastical, and ordained and licensed mission- 
aries ; but he never swerved from the decision at which 
he arrived quite early in his tenure of the see, of declin- 
ing to ordain a missionary except on the title of a pre- 
sentation by one society or the other, and he disclaimed, 
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as a general rule, any control over details of manage- 
ment beyond that which his vote as a member of a 
committee gave him. This theory of his position was 
maintained quite as much iru the interests of the parent 
societies as of himself. The bent of his own mind was 
so utterly opposed to all loose and irregular action for 
the furtherance of the great cause at stake, that it was 
always his sincere desire and, so 1;o speak, his friendly® 
policy, to uphold the distinct position occupied by the 
Church Missionary and Propagation Societies, and to 
vindicate a compact and organised system, such as they 
represented, as the only effectual means of grappling with 
the false religions of an empire. Moreover, he felt so 
keenly the responsibility involved in the care of the 
Churches among p^ofe!jsii*ig Christians, that he experienced 
a sense of personal relief' in sharing the supervision of the * 
Church in -her missionary character with two powerful 
agencies practically representing the zeal and sympathy 
of the Church of England. The following letter bears 
testimony to his appreciation of the two societies, and it 
also exhibits the distrust with which he invariably mgt 
the aspirations of volunteers for a diffi(^ult and arduop 
work, wliosc zeal might be praiseworthy, but was often 
not according to knowledge : — 

1861. 

.... My chief object in writing is to answer your appli- 
cation for employment in the diocese, and the conditions which 
you annex to it. I own that I do not like these conditions. I 
should be the last person to undervalue independence of action, 
or to desire unduly to fetter it, and I fully agree with the 
opinion that government by a bishop is more in accordance 
with Church order, and likely to be more successful than 
government by a society. But it appears to me that the 
Propagation Society really, in theory as well as in practice, 
and the Church Missionary Society, as at present administered, 
at least practically, do plaice their missionaries, in all theolo- 
gical and ecclesiastical relations, under the sole control of the 
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bishop ; indeed, I may say, in all <relations except those of * 
temporal ^and pecuniary character, in which it is, on all 
accounts, much better that he should only interfere as 
president of a managing committee, and not in his episcopal 
character, with whijh they have no necessary connexion. 
During your diaconate, I should think it contrary to Church ^ 
order, and otherwise inexpedient, to give you the sole charge 
^ of any mission ; and after your second ordination, it would 
probably be necessary for you to learn to act in union with 
some colleagues, certainly in connexion with some general 
system. J do not think that a person who would be unable 
to do so would be likely to submit very readily to a bishop 
who sjiould think himself called upon to interfere with his 
proceedings. Indeed, I might have given a briefer answer 
without entering into all this reasoning. The thing which 
you ask is, as you have put it, imprj^cticablo. I have no 
”* means of employing clergymen in* this diocese except in con- 
nexion with some society or with Government, or at least 
with some person or persons associated with myself in tho 
administration of trust fflnds. But if I had merely slated 
this, and left you with this answer, I should not have expressed 
my feeling, that a mere impatience of control is not Christian 
..independence, but a snare against which we ought to guard ; 
^that the sydlera'of the English </hurch, and certainly of the 
Propagation Society, which, I think, faithfully represents it, 
does provide for the combined subordination and independent 
action of the clergy, in a manner which ought, in my opinion, 
to satisfy any thoughtful Christian that he would have full 
scope for liis activity and originality, within such limits as 
must be imposed, if we are to have any order or discipline at 
all. I must therefore reply to your letter,- that, under present 
circumstances, I could only ordain you in connexion with the 
Propagation Society (I assume that its constitution is more 
akin to your own feelings than that of the Church Missionary) ; 
that, in afterwards appointing you to a station, I should do my 
best to meet your wishbs and idiosyncrasies, and that I should 
be very glad to see your zeal and self-denial, your earnest 
Christian faith, and intellectual ability, enlisted in the service 
of our Church ; and that I shall think it a subject of real 
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‘regret if any restlessness ,or dislike of control, or other ques- 
tionable feeling, should prevent you from devoting yourself to 
that high and holy calling to which God’s providence seems 
to have been hitherto directing you. 

Beyond the limits, however, of well-defined relations 
\ith the societies, there lay ample scope for the far- 
rea'ching personal influence of the chief pastor. By regu- 
lar correspondence thp home secretaries were kept m full 
possession of the condition of their alfairs in North India. 
Existing missions were, as to their strength ^r their 
weakness, freely criticised ; new ones were suggested, and 
their adoption recommended by arguments of a practical 
kind ; new fields of labour were mapped out, always on 
some definite principle, whereby each society, while 
abandoning no footing ^Irbady gained, might, in a time 
of profound peace, systematically extend its borders. It 
was, of course, far more easy to suggest than to get what 
was suggested carried out. It remained an abiding 
source of vexation and disappointment to the Bishop, 
tliat through the vast territories of Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, Church work among the heathen continued to be^ 
represented by only one small mission. ' ' 

Opportunities for personal intercourse with widely- 
sepaiated missions were necessarily few and of brief 
duration ; but they were always turned to some practical 
account, and they tended much to strengthen the re- 
lations of mutual regard and confidence wliich sprang 
up in very early days between the Bishop and several of 
the principal missionaries. One bond of union between 
them was his sincere sympathy with their difficulties. 
Though many of these, of a mere external character, have 
been diminished by the more open recognition yielded 
in recent years to the cause of ntissions generally, the 
individual missionary still often pursues his labours 
under the discouragement of indifference on the part 
of those whose sympathy and support would be much 
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valued. A sense of this stimulated the Bishop con* 
stantly,^when on* visitation, to excite interest in the local 
mission among the residents of the adjoining station, and 
to commend it to their friendly sympathy ; and the same 
feeling could impart to hjs occasional sermons on mission- 
ary subjects a vividness of application and almost pic^ 
turesque freshness of style, contrasting strongly with the 
insipid and conventional handling with which the theme 
is often treated. Other and more perplexing difficulties, 
those ng-mely which beset the guidance of men’s souls 
from the darkness of heathenism to the light of the 
Gosppl, must increase with the increase of education. 
They draw largely upon the intellectual resources of 
missionaries, and the Bisliop earnestly desired that they 
sliould be recognised as reas(hiablc ^nd inevitable diffi- 
culties, and be met not only with the zeal, but with the 
sympathy and large-hearted wisdom of which St. Paul 
is the great apostolic mpd(d. Had he been called to the 
work of an actual missionary, he would have entered 
upon the conflict with the bigotry or puerile superstition 
^ in which millions in India are still enshrouded, with the 
^ recogiiitioft of some common ground even amidst over- 
whelming differences ; he would have sought out the 
grain of truth hid in every system, however debased, 
which man has erected between himself and an Unknown 
God) he would have been full of sensitive considera- 
tion for the most ignorant among those who were 
asked to receive a new faith at the hands of conquerors 
and rulers. He never heard a false religion inconsi- 
derately or contemptuously denounced in the presence 
of its votaries without a jar in his own mind. Once, 
indeed, he wrote with more bluntness than was usual 
with him, ‘ If I were a Hindu, I am sure I should feel 
exceeding angry at hearing my religion so abused.* 
There was both strength and tenderness in the position 
of the Bishop’s mind towards the spiritual craving? and 
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Intellectual doubts, the shattered faiths and philosophical 
systems, which have a place in those phases of thought 
through which the more educated Hindus are passing. 
To win such men to a knowledge of the truth as it is 
in Christ, was the work to which, without reservation, he 
Relieved the Church to be called, though he was the 
last to underrate the manifold obstacles that lay in her 
path. He was always perplexed an^ troubled by. the 
inability evinced by some among those long accustomed 
to contact with minds in many stages of mo;i*al and 
spiritual progress, to estimate the length and strength of 
the conflict whicli so often precedes the acceptance of a 
new and transforming faith. With himself it was through- 
out his Indian life a subject of true interest to analyse 
the various arguments, or t6 observe the different mental 
bias, by which men were 'attached towards Christianity 
or withheld from it. He never accepted shortcomings 
in belief as an equivalent for Christian faith ; but he 
could recognise such shortcomings, and understand them. 
It is much to be regretted that so little of what he 
thought and felt on this subject was committed to ^ 
writing. It was one less tsmgible, less bdiinll up with 
direct and immediate issues, than many others of a more 
practical kind, and little now remains beyond the memory 
of his views on a point of supreme importance in the 
propagation of Christianity. 

With regard to his theories on a subject of no less 
importance ; — that of native education, they are condensed 
in the following letter, written to a missionary in 1861. 
The opinions therein expressed lay at the root of all that 
he at any time suggested or stimulated in this branch* of 
missionary operations : — 

I think that you are quite right to throw yourself heart and 
soul into your first class. Think what an effect Arnold pro- 
duced on his sixth form Rugby mainly by the constant 
display before them of Christian principle, piety, energy, truth, 
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justice, and an earnest devotion to their improvement. 5o 
not bo disappointed if as yet you see no spiritual life, no con- 
versions. Work on in faith and hope, doing earnestly your own 
duty, and leave the result to the spirit of Christ. I bclievo that 
quite as many conversions have been produced by missionary 
education as by bazaar preaching. In any case, I am sure th^t 
lessons in Christianity, systematically given to intelligent young 
men, by one whose character they reverence, and to whom they 
are*personally attached and grateful, must produce a mighty 
hidden effect, even though immediate fruit may be delayed. 
Besides, you have hardly been at work three months. Believing 
too, as I do. that the conversion of India must come from native 
agejicy, I think that such agents are more likely to be drawn 
out by the influence of a class-room than by words scattered 
over a crowd in a bazaar. ^ % 

The otlier day, ^t a raeotingkof the Syndicate of the Univer- 
sity, I expressed my hope that. In time all the Government 
Colleges, except the professional colleges, might be abolished, 
and the money devoted to a great enlargement of^ the grant- 
in-aid system, and to tl/e development of the University, as 
the two legitimate (because at once central and indirect) 
organs of Government education. One member announced 
his entire acquiescence ; another said, ‘ The time has not yet 
come.’ That may be true, ‘because I doubt whether the 
missionary bodies are yet prepared to step into the gap; 
but it is the goal to which we should direct our efforts, instead 
of the impracticable scheme of introducing the Bible into all 
the existing Government schools. It is the view, too, to which 
the most thoughtful persons interested in missions are gradu- 
ally and surely tending. 

Thus was the Bishop’s faith strong in those schools 
or colleges in which the respect and affection so readily 
yielded by the Eastern disciple to his Gutil might be 
transferred to the 'Christian teacher. In them, too, he saw 
the most promising seedground for a native pastorate, of 
whose future he always spoke and thought with en- 
thusiastic hopefulness. The^ ordination of three native 
pastors occurring almost immediately after his arrival in 
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his diocese, was an early pledge of the reality of the work 
that had fallen upon him ; and the vision* of indigenous 
Stigands and Lanfrancs taking the place of the foreign 
Theodores and Augustines alwayf mingled largely with 
his conception of the national Church of India. To 
nitive pastors, ^ Christian pundits,’ built up in sound learn- 
ing, he looked for the real efficacy of that disputing daily 
in the thronged bazaars, and under thp village treo, of 
which, while carried on only by Europeans, he often 
doubted the efficacy. In a native clergy ministering to 
those with whom they are identical in race and feeling, he 
discerned (in I be words of one who once eloquently plea,ded 
their cause in an English pulpit) ‘ the new vessels for the 
new wine, fiimiliar with language, thoughts, and difficulties 
to Europeans so unintelligible, incapable of the mistakes 
and misconceptions with EuVopeans so inevitable.’ * 

When the Bishop went out to India, he was very 
doubtful as to the amount of prominence conceded to 
education in the machinery employed for th(i conversion 
of the country. On his first visitation tour, whicli covered 
a large part of Upper India, he carefully examined each 
successive mission school, and* always made i\s Condition 
a point of comparison with that of the Government 
school hard by. As time went on, missionary thought 
on this subject undoubtedly became progressive. The 
doctrine that secular knowledge must hinder the entrance 
of spiritual light into the soul, if still held in theory, was 
ignored in practice ; and if there remained some mission- 
aries who, as the Bishop used to put it, ‘ did not believe 
in schools,’ there were others who were becoming in- 
creasingly dissatisfied with the share they had in native 
education. With these the eventual substitution of the 
system worked by them for tliat carried on by the State 

* Sermon preached in St. Mary’s Church, Oxford, June 10, 1860, by 
Arthur Penryhn Stanley, D.D., at tjie request of the Rev, T. V. French, 
Principi^ of Agra College. 
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was no mere vision or sentiment, but a practical measufe 
to be kept steadily in view, and only needing time to 
bring tt about. On the other hand, signs were nob wanting 
of a , willingness on the |)art of the civil powers to open a 
wider field for that education, combined with instruction 
in religion, which is the only kind that missionaries wiil 
administer. Here arid there, in a small locality where 
two schools were not needed, the one set up by Grovern- 
ment was closet?, the other under Christian influence 
being left in exclusive possession of the ground : and this 
principle was carried out on a larger scale, in instances 
whore the Government schools of a whole district peopled 
by hill-tribes free from caste prejudices were placed under 
the sole management of missionaries. By this arrange- 
ment the Church Missionar,y Socij'ty obtained a secure • 
footing among the 8anthals,df the Rajmahal hills. A 
similar overture in behalf of the hill-tribes around Chit- 
tagong fell in so entirely with the Bishop’s scheme for the 
occupation of Kastern*Bengal by the Propagation Society, 
that he earnestly advocated the measure, ‘ trusting that 
the opportunity would be tlumkfully accepted by the 
venerably Society to whom , it was thus oftered.’ An in- 
definite extension laterally of missionary instruction 
through the dense masses of the ryots or peasantry was 
facilitated by the relaxation of grant-in-aid rules, which 
was conceded by the Secretary of State to the representa- 
tives of the Church JMissionary Society. In all such 
arrangements the Bishop heartily rejoiced, as steps in the 
right direction. He fully acknowledged the power and 
the soundness of the education diffused by the State ; 
but he hailed with thankfulness, and stimulated by per- 
sonal influence, every effort to overtake the State system 
in its strength, and to supply its one great deficiency. 
Among vigorous and independent efforts on the part of 
missionaries for the attainment of this end, none during 
his tenure of the See was toore noteworthy than the 
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ectablishment of the Cathedral Mission College in (Cal- 
cutta; for through it the Church Missionary Society 
entered into competition with Government in the training 
of the upper classes of natives up to the B.A. degree in 
the University. ‘ 

4 The years of his episcopate were not marked by any 
great accession of converts. Tlie harvest reaped from 
seed widely sown was very scanty, and the baptisms were 
significant rather from the classes which supplied tticm 
than from theft* number. But the Bishop would not 
admit a tale of baptisms as the only test of ad\!^ancing 
Christianity, and he never encouraged sanguine antici- 
pations of any great and present ingathering into '"the 
Church. Bather he saw in the high intelligence of the 
' native races* an impediment to the passive and ready 
surrender of their minds Mjd consciences to anything so 
momentous as a new faith. 

On one occasion he wrote in reply to anxieties ex- 
pressed about the small increase of converts : — 

1 allow, with sorrow and disappointment, that there seems to 
be a lull in missionary success generally in Upper India, except 
in some special cases, as that of the German Miasio^j at Ohota 
Nagpore, which is directed to an aboriginal tribe and not to 
Hindus. 1 allow that were there an entire stagnation of 
baptisms, wo should have great cause for anxiety ; but still 
wo must not be too anxious to reckon up carefully the number 
of annual converts, and fancy that all the good we are doing 
must be measured by them. I trust tliat if there are not 
many actual conversions, a Chrislian iiiflueuce is gradually 
spreading, and that agencies preparatory to the Gospel are 
becoming more and more powerful. 

Tliese general views upon ‘quietness and confidence’ 
being the motto for all missionary work converged to a 
point in the matter of Bishop’s College, the central insti- 
tution of the Propagation Society’s operations in North 
India. Bishop Middleton was its founder, several home 
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societies contributed liberally to its erection, and tb% 
Propagation Society was from the outset its sole trustee. 
The objects contemplated in its foundation were the 
education and training of European and native candidates 
for the ministry, and the*promotion of Christian literature 
boili in English and in the vernaculars. The high tid^ 
of Tractarianism which rose in England after 1840 cast a 
wave even on India, and produced soipe years of aliena- 
tion *between Bishop Wilson and the College. Calmer 
days followed, when its studies and discipline were guided 
by wisdom and moderation as well as by sound learning. 
The Church Missionary Society withdrew the prohibition 
agaiifst any of their missionary students entering the 
College, and Bishop Cotton, after five years’ experience, 
recorded in his charge of 1863 ‘his unshaken confidence’ 
in it. But the home Society seemed scarcely to share 
the revival of hopefulness which was felt in India, 
Greater results appeared to be expected than could be 
guaranteed by persons^ struggling with the constant 
interruptions and disappointments whi<di surround all 
Indian work. A large proportion of the Bishop’s corre- 

• spondence with the Society’s secretary in London was 

• taken up with a defence of the College, and with the 
effort to dispel the distrust with which committees and 
sub-committees were apparently inspired. Disappoint- 
ments no doubt had marked the career of some who had 
been educated within its walls ; but, on the other hand, 
the education and training supplied by it had opened a 
door into the ministry for Eurasians, that neglected class 
of whom the Bishop always spoke as having long laboured 
under portentous disadvantages, and whom lie earnestly 
desired to see raised in tlie social scale, and to be made 
to feel that a vocation in the Church was open to them. 
It has been already stated that in its literary department 
also, translations of the Psalms into Urdu and Bengali 
had emanated in quite recent years from its press, besides 
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can able and remarkable book on Hindu Philosophy by 
the Kev. Krishna Mohun Banerjea, one of the professors. 
On all these 4ict8 the Bishop took his stand, an(b steadily 
maintained that, in spite of many -disadvantages, the 
College was doing much good* and useful, though not 
g^ihowy, work; and that, as the one institution in .the 
diocese which supplied sound theological learning and 
opportunities for ^linisterial preparation, its position was 
unassailable. On the resignation of d)r. Kay, he wrote 
as follows to the home Society : — 

.... I have reserved for the end of my letter a few re- 
marks on the most important event which has lately befallen 
the Indian Church — Dr. Ka}^’s resignation of the principal- 
ship of Bishop’s College. I will not dwell on the loss which 
his departure is to the College, and, if he does not return to 
India at all, to the diocese*;^ but I am anxious that the Society 
should appreciate the great importance of our College, of which 
I have a growing conviction. I am ^ure that it is gettingmore 
and more essential to the successful working of the diocese, and 
that people are beginning to feel this Tlie Church Missionary 
Society, in India at least, is now very friendly to it, and the 
son of one of their missionaries has lately been a student there. 
One of their clergy in Upper India told me that h« had two or 
three promising native Christian boys in his school, whom he 
hoped in time to send down to Bishop’s College, to finish their 
education, and, if possible, to be trained for the ministry of the 
Church. Besides its missionaiy functions, it discharges another 
of great and increasing utility. Several young Englishmen, 
Scripture-readers and others, have been sent there to be pre- 
pared for orders, and then placed under the auspices of the 
Additional Clergy Society, and other bodies, to minister to 
scattered communities of Europeans in different parts of the 
country. In this way, too, the influence of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel and the College will, through 
them, make itself felt more and more. I hope, therefore, that 
the Society will believe that a really great and important 
work is going on in their College, that a thoroughly efficient 
Principal will be chosen, ?ind that if any alterations are 
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propt)sed they will be well considered, and perhaps I mights 
a'ik that a sketch pf them should be sent out to India before 
they are^nally determined upon. 

This letter was written jn February 1866. At that time 
the affairs of the College were undergoing investiga- 
tion at the hamds of a sub-committee in London, and* 
a report upon them was shortly afterwards sent out to 
Indi^^ (jreat divergence was manifest between the views 
of tlie home Society and those of their correspondents in 
India, on several points connected with the condition 
and prospects of the ('ollege. The Bishop had, however, 
become so convinced of its vitality and capacity for self- 
development to meet the growing wants of the country, 
tliat he had entirely adopted the proposal long advocated 
by those wlio in Jndia were* best acquainted with ka 
working, that the institution should be severed from the 
parent Society in respect of direct control or management, 
and begin an independent existence. The letter to the 
London secretary, after the receipt of the report, was 
one of tile last that he wrote, being dated September 1866. 
Its insertion here is, therefore, an anticipation of events 
*chronologiially, but it sums up his opinions on an im- 
'portant missionary institution which, through evil report 
or good report, was a prominent subject in his corre- 
spondence with the parent Society throughout his Indian 
life. The letter may also form a natural close to tliese 
brief notices of the Bishop’s connexion with missionary 
work generally 

. . ... It cannot be denied that Bishop’s College labours 
under considerable disadvantages with regard to the constitu- 
encies which are to supply its students, and our chief effort 
should be to enlarge these, or at least, the one of them on 
which it ought chiefly to depend. At present it has three. 

1. Students and probationers for holy orders of purely 
English blood. These are furnished chiefly by the Additional 
Clergy Society, being Scripture-readers and others, whom the 
U 
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* Society desires to see trained and ordained for ministering 
among the English settlers in India, and especially at railway 
stations. • 

In preparing such persons for the Christian ministry, the 
College does a very good work, arfd, as far as I have sehn, doe.^ 
^it very well. It is, however, necessarily a modern work, hardly 
foreseen by Bishop Middleton, and also a very limited one, 
since most of our additional clergy come from England. At 
present, there are two such probationers in the College, both 
gaining great advantage from it. 

2. The Eurasian community. Of this body the sub-com- 
mittee speaks, as I expected, in the language of di^rust, and 
I am far from denying that they are justified in doing so. 
I admit that in more than one case the ordination of a Eurasian 
has turned out a matter for regret. Still, it seems to me un- 
Christian to despair of a whole race ; and to open the clerical 
status to them is undoubtedly, undei' God’s jDlcssiiig, one 
means of improving and raising them. I trust, therefore, that 
there will bo no discouragement given either to the admission 
or ordination of East Indians as ^uch, though it is plainly 
necessary to be very careful in regard to the latter, and each 
individual candidate must be well weighed and tested before 
he is accepted either by the Society or by myself. 

3. Since, then, the Englis]ji and Eurasian ^portions of ou# 
constituency are necessarily small, we fall back Sn those whof 
ought to be, on all accounts, traditional, national, and reli- 
gious, the chief care of the College — the natives of India. But 
here we have a difficulty not noticed in the sub-committee’s 
report. Our native constituency is almost limited to Bengal. 
It is more and more clear that the Hindustanis, i.e. the people 
of the upper provinces, have an almost insuperable aversion to 
the climate of Calcutta. If they can help it, they will not go 
there as students, and this must always be a difficulty in 
extending the circle from which Bishop’s College is to draw 
its supplies. It is true that the lower provinces ought to 
supply plenty of students, but then, \infortunately, the College 
is practically almost limited to the missions of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel. Now, the missions of the 
Society in Bengal, except Mr. Driberg’s, are not very flourish- 
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ing nor numerous, so that the students cannot be numerous 
either. This is one^of the main reasons why I have advocated 
the separation of the College from the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel — its independent endowment, and the 
formation of a separate trustj with the Bishop as visitor. It 
strikes me, that by making the College really diocesan, instead 
of keeping it attached to one particular Society, a large con- 
stituency would arise, from which its students might be drawn ; 

* more persons would b^ interested in it, its influence extended, 
and its usefulness increased. And I believe the only complete 
and satisfactory way of doing this would be to raise a large 
sum by way of endowment, to hand this and the College itsell’ 
over to a Board of Trustees (of whom the Society for the 
Propag^ion of the Gospel should nominate a portion), to give 
to this Board or to the Bishop the nomination of the Principal, 
and to leave the College to work out its destinies in India 
without any intcrfcrebco from England. Should this be 
considered too sweeping a measure, a less satisfactory but 
tolerably hopeful form of the same general plan would be tliat 
the Society should bo trustojjs of the College and its property, 
but that there should be a separate endowment, large enough 
to pay all College expenses, including salaries of Principal and 
tutors, administered, together with the whole discipline of the 
ptace, by the College Council, und^sr the Bishop as visitor, tlie 
Bbciety merely receiving an annual report of tho state of the 
College and the use made of the money. To leave the men 
sent out to teach and rule the College as much as possible to 
their own unfettered judgment, controlled by that' of tlio 
Bishop as their natural head, seems to me the best way of 
securing their undivided ener-gios, and throwing them on their 
own resources for success. The committee of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in London is too distant, and 
generally too little acquainted with facts, to be an efficient 
governing body. 

But, before all things, the great thing now to bo desired is 
the appointment of a Principal.* The vacancy has now con- 

* I)r. Kay resigned his post at Bishop’s College early in 1866 , but he had 
left India, from ill-health, eighteen months before. Hence the discharge of 
the work of the office by an acting Principai had been, as stated in tho text, 
of long duration. • 

u 2 
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tinued for a long time, and its longer continufince is hardly fair 

to Mr. , and must be injurious to the College.' Send diit^a 

good active man with some ‘ideas’ in his head, and his judg- 
ment and opinions, formed on the spot, will be worth many 
reports of sub-committees. Let *iiim come out with the report 
and the proposal for endowing the College before him, and then, 
with his help, plans can be formed on the spot and carried out 
with the necessary assistance from home. 

I hope that you will not think that ^y desire to make the 
College more or less independent of the Society rises from any 
distrust of the latter, or from insensibility to the great se-' vices 
rendered by it to the College aiyi the diocese. With the 
Society I always have heartily co-operated, and always hope 
to do so ; but I think freedom and local government Essential 
to a place of education, and that -rules and regulations framed 
without local knoy^^ledgo ,must be theoretical and are often 
mistaken. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

• 

residence in CALCUTTA IN 1864 —THE BISHOP VISITS SIMLA — MEMORIAL 
vSClIOOL V' JOTOG — VISITATION CONTINUED TO LAHORE — LETTERS — 
RETURN TO CALCUTTA — CATHtjpRAL MISSION COLLEOE^-DEPARTUEK FOR 
THE PUNJAB—ABRIVAL AT MURttEE — TOUR IN CASHMERE— THL: MARCH — 
SRINA(tAH— MEDICAL MISSION OF THE CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
SIGHTS AND ANTIQUITIES IN THE VALLEY — RETURI^ MARCH TO ABBOTTABAU 
AND MURREE. 

AiiTiiouGir the vigorous and vasidd work which the last 
chapter has related went far to dispel the monotony of 
the hot months of 1864, many clouds hung over the 
residence in Calcutta during that year. There were 
deaths, some very sudden, others very mournful (espe- 
cially, amongst the latter, that of Mr. Burn at Nainec Tal, 
m the Hin^layas), which cast* dark shadows round the 
Bishop’s path. One trouble, too, which touched him very 
closely, was my departure for England, necessitated by 
broken hiialth, and, with me, of the child also, who 
could not be left behind. The Bishop called the nine 
months of our absence ‘ his year of desolation ; ’ and I 
never saw him so cast down as at the parting on board 
the steamer, when we were homeward-bound to see 
friends, and, above all, our boy, after five years of separa- 
tion, while his only prospect was a return to the deserted 
house, to many weeks of most trying heat, and to daily 
cares and labours, unchcered by any remnant of family 
life, prized by him as the well-spring of his truest earthly 
joys. He was provided with the best security for his 
comfort that was possible, in the presence of Mr. Cowie 
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(now Bishop of Auckland), as his chaplain, who to bright 
clieerfulness aud untiring energy adderf a real aj^tachment 
to the Bishop. In truth, the Bishop stood in need of 
much watchful care. As work grew under^his hands he 
witlidrew more and more from any share in domestic or 
personal arrangements ; and except tliafc he retained a 
cai eful supervision over his library, and exercised a close 
scrutiny over his banker’s book aud private finaiices, he 
renounced all concerns ^vith the lesser, more practical 
details of life’s business. It was not that he ’syas lazy or 
luxurious; but a sense of dependence upon others in- 
creased gradually, almost unconsciously, upon hjm, and 
he was like a cldld in his reliance upon those about liirn 
for the arrangements, or comforts, or even tjio safeguards 
of his life. Ilis even and'^unselfish tamper, and the grace 
of character, ip which affectionate case was blended with 
much quiet dignity, made such ministrations a' labour of 
love on the part of those who §tood to him in the close 
and confidential relations of domestic chaplains, although, 
as lie said, ‘ he knew they often sacrificed their comfort 
and convenience for Ids.’ ^ 

In August ho prepared 40 go forth again ou visitation. 
The sharp illness of the preceding year was a warning 
that the season of extreme damp after the first rains had 
better be avoided, and matters of business had arisen 
to sound a distinct call for his presence at Simla. One 
point under consideration was a fresh local habitation for 
tlie Memorial School, carried on at that time at Jutog, 
where it had first been placed, and the Bishop’s personal 
help was much desired to decide the question of a fresli 
site. Some ecclesiastical piatters too were causing trouble 
and excitement in the station. So to Simla in due time 
he went, and spent September there with Sir Charles and 
Lady Trevelyan, who kindly offered him a liospitable 
home during his brief sojourn. With them he passed a 
very pleasant month, thoroughly enjoying a rest in an 
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invigorating climate, and with society exactly to his* 
taste, the suprem*e Government being then in residence. 
He was soon in the midst of the affairs of the school, 
and assisted at the selec^on of a site for the new build- 
ings within the station of Simla, combining much beauty 
‘with salubrity and other advantages. The school thei^ 
existing at Jutog was of course visited. He presented 
with 4 )rofound pleasure his prize for divinity, after looking 
over the examination papers, to a Dissenter, one Carey, 
great-grandsoi^ of the well-known Baptist missionary, and 
with equal pleasure the second for the same subject to 
a son^of the headmaster, an undoubted Churchman ; the 
two together forming, as the Bishop trusted, a testimony 
to the catholic and ecpiitable principles on which this 
school of , his creation was gowerned. , 

He preached often to overfloVing congregations ; the 
number of communicants was very large; and he saw with 
thankfulness proofs of the beneficial influence of active 
work, and of the sight of upright Christian goodness m the 
highest quarters, in a place which has often been called the 
^ Capua of India. He hud much private conversation with 
the Vicer(^ ; Jie always considered opportunities of person- 
ally getting the ear of Government as eminently conducive 
to the good of the diocese, and was never disposed to agree 
with Bishop Heber’s theory, that the Bishop of Calcutta was 
best placed in the centre of the diocese, as all business 
with the Government could be done just as well by cor- 
respondence. 

After a month of mingled work and refreshment, he 
went by way of Dharamsala and Dalhousie to Lahore, 
thence retraced his steps, spent Christmas at Lucknow, 
and reached Calcutta early in 1865. A few letters here 
annexed may again supersede his journal. 
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To a former Pupil. 

JulyJ864. 

... I entirely admit your plea ibr not coming to me as my 
^haplain ; indeed, it would have been ridiculous to urge it as a 
duty on anyone, least of all on one who has so many ties at 
home. I often think of you with pleasure and a kind of yearn- 
ing to see you again. Indeed, consielering how sliglft our 
connexion was when you were at school, there is no one among 
my pupils to whom I feel more closely drawn. Possibly that 

illness in has had some influence on my feelings to you ; 

at all events, they are deep and genuine, and to hear fropi you 
or about you is a real pleasure. It is an inexpressible happiness 
to me to read in your letter words which imply that I exercised 
a good influence over you at school, and ),ielpcd you to take a 
worthier view of life than jqu had done, and to recognise your 
duty to God and Christ. Por as life goes on, especially now that 
1 am a good deal alone, I often turn back in thought to the years 
that are gone, and ask myself whether all that long school-time 
of mine produced any really Christian fruit, or was at all an 
adequate exercise of my calling as Christ’s minister. And such 
an acknowledgment as yours, spontaneously offered, isa consola- „ 
tion and an encouragement, d rejoice that yofi ai<te all happy 

together at , and am sure that you are doing a good work 

there. Your influence, I trust, will always be fresh and 
practical; you will not trouble yourself with theological diffi- 
culties ; you will teach boys to serve God and to lay hold of 
eternal life, undisturbed by the depth of the Nile mud, or the 
number of the first-born. It does sometimes provoke me to 
observe the vast interest which these questions excite, com- 
pared with the feeble efforts which ai’e made to raise men’s 
minds to the love of God. 

To his Daughter. 

July 21, 1864. 

' I have bad news for you to-day. Poor parrot is dead ! I 
cannot make out why he died : certainly Maharaj took care of 
him, and gave him plenty off seed and water, and he always 
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seemed to me very happy, till one day Maharaj observed that* 
he was ‘ bimar ’ (sick), and next morning, when I went to see 
him, he was clinging to the lowest part of his perch, panting, 
and vary unhappy. That day he died. I have sent him to 
the Asiatic Society to be*8tuffed for you, so that you may 
again look at his pretty green back and red stomach ; but he 
will never frighten Aunt Julia again, or croak at us like a 
frog when we pass him on the verandah. 

I htive got your lijtter, written on Juno 28, when you were 
getting near Aden. I liked your letter very much, but I want 
to see yoji. 0 my pussy, my pussy, why don’t you come and 
say ‘ Night night 1 ’ to papa ? 

WJjat do you think ? — Mr. Nesfield has carried off Dhulip 
Sing to Darjeeling. Peter does not want him; Dlmlip had 
nothing to do, and was getting more like a pig than a pony ; so 
I would not sell him^ because 1 ]jopo that you will want him at 
Murree next year ; but I told Mf.tNes^ehl that he might uso 
him till December, when he can buy another pony, and must 
then send him back to go up to Murree. So Dhulip and his 
syce started by the train m Tuesday night, and by this tinae I 
hope are at Purnoah. 

I shall want to know ail that you think of Granny, and brother 
, Edward, and Hyde Park, and the Pantheon, and the gold-fish, 

^ and the tailing dolls, and everything else that you see. 

P.S. — What do you think the cow has done ? She and her 
calf were sent to feed in the cathedral close, and when the 
people went to bring them to their stall at night, where do you 
think they found them ? —Inside the cathedral ! 

To his Wife, 

Allahabad, Aiigust 18P4. 

... If you desire a general view of these weeks of desola- 
tion, I can say that, as 'to their occupations, they'have been 
numerous and, I trust, useful. But it has been a mournful 
time. Besides the two near sorrows which came in such quick 
succession, the deaths of Scott, Smith, and Harris helped to 
complete a background of gloom. Yet the time went fast, and' 
now sometimes the parting in June seems only a dream, and I 
can hardly believe that you are not now at the palace awaiting 
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*^iny return. I Bometimes think that you must regard the 
humorous tone of my letters as inconsistent" with the general 
character of these weeks ; and even on looking over* this one, 
there is doubtless an incongruity between its tragic opening 
and the sketch of the Patna visit ; yet the letter is written in 
^ho natural strain in which my thoughts and words flow when 
turned to different themes. Till I actually begin to think 
about it, I am never conscious of anything comic in the 
grotesque phraseology of some of my narjfatives ; so you- must 
take all as you find it ; for, in truth, in this busy world of'ours, 
one thought soon thrusts back another, and tears apd smiles 
follow each other in rapid alternation. 

To the Same. 

Simla, September 24. 

... I have read t<ie ‘ Ap’blogia’ with great interest, and 
though it gives me the impression that Newman has a subtle 
and tortuous mind, I do not think him dishonest. His victory 
over Kingsley is complete ; his book is in beautiful English, 
his autobiography is a curious chapter of Church history, his 
defence of Rome places its pretensions in a clearer light than 
I ever saw them before, and perhaps on a more logical basis ; 
but he entirely fails to convince me that I should find any 
refuge from modern difiiculties under the auspices the Pope. 
The questions of fact, critical and other, which disturb people 
now-a-days, are surely no more solved by the assurances of 
Pius IX. that they are not difficulties than by the assurances 
of the ‘ -Record.’ And this assurance of Pius IX. that all is 
right is, in fact, the sole security which Newman gives us. 
Strange that it should be a security to so able a man as he is. 


To the Same. 

Ferozepore, November 6, 

. . . Two occurrences here have been of considerable 
interest, one on private, one on public grounds. The regiment 
hero is the Royal Pusileers, who at this time of the year have 
an annual fete to celebrate their Crimean exploits, consisting 
of a grand mess banquet and some soldiers’ games. At the 
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mess dinner a large piece of old-fashioned plate was displayed 
— a kind of raassfve silver shield, with a portrait of Sir William 
Myers *(a miniature on ivory), who was killed at Albuera, 
wher^ the regiment gained much renown, for its central 
ornament, and the narne^ of all its officers who died in the 
Peninsula engraved below. Among these was ‘ Thom|s 
Davenant Cotton.’ After dinner Major Marten, the command- 
ing officer, made a- speech about Alma and Inkermann, and 
theiP proceeded to lay that they had not only met .to celebrate 
these victories, but to receive me as their guest, and proceeded 
to tell |he whole story of my father’s death quite correctly. 

‘ On November 10, 1813, at the battle of the Nivelle, a gallant 
captain of this regiment, by name Thomas Davenant Cotton, 
fell leading on his company,’ &c. (with more description). 

‘ There had been recently born to this captain in England an 
infant son, and that child is ouj* guest of to-night, the present 
Bishop of Calcutta.’ It was rei|% very effectively done. My 
health was drunk, and with me were coupled the other clergy 
present, including Father Alfonso, the Popish priest, on whom 
I had therefore to bestow a sentence in my reply, which I did 
by stating that the Churches of England and Rome in the 
army must postpone all diHerences to the one great object of 
raising in every way the moral character of the soldier. The 
public mj>tte» of interest was* a most wonderful native con- 
fii’ination. You remember those Mu'/hibi Sikhs (the 32nd 
Native Infantry). There has always been a strong Christian 
tendency in them, varying and uncertain, from the few and far- 
between visits of the missionaries, and since these have ended, 
not growing at all. But all who were baptized have remained 
faithful, nearly all have fairly good characters, and their 
children, for whom there is a school, a very good one. Since 
the regiment came to Ferozepore, Smyth has held an Urdu 
service every Sunday for the Christians in it, visited them in 
hospital, regarded them as part of his flock, and prepared 
sixteen for confirmation. Though he has been unable to 
undertake any work with the heathen, yet these proceedings 
have roused again the Christian inclinations of the regiment, 
and they expressed a wish to come and see their comrades 
confirmed. Accordingly, on •Thursday, November 3, the 
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(Jnurcli was crammed : the chancel by candidates for confirma- 
tion and Christians of the regiment, the transepts by the people 
of the station, the nave by aU the heathen soldiers ; and we 
proceeded with our Urdu confirmation, Smyth reading the 
Litany, Cowie the preface, and I th» rest. What the heathen 
thought, I do not know ; but the station people declared that 
tfie sight was one of the highest interest, many saying that 
they could never haV'e believed that they should see such a 
thing in India, and that it had quite opened their eyes t« the 
reality of missionary work. 

r 

To his Daughter. 

J'Vozepore, Novomhor 9, 18*64. 

I cannot write to you a long letter, for I have been ill, and 
am still weak and lazy^j but I must send a line or two to my 
dearest little girl on her bw^thday, and say, as you do to me, 

‘ May God bless you and keep you from all harm ! ’ Also I 
have to tell you of a birthday present. I told you that Mr, 
Cowie had brought a dog, named Dot^ with us. One morning 
we found that Dot had got five children! They are very 
pretty little puppies, and Mr. Cowie means to give one of them 
to you. As they were born at Ljihore, they are to be called 
after the live rivers of the Pujijab : Jheluin, Chen^b, llaveo, 
Beeas, Sutlej ; and you are to have Jheliim. If you come back 
safe to India, and go to the hills next year, he will be a nice 
little companion for you in your walks. 

I want to ask you some (|uestioiis about your travels in 
England : — 

Did you go to Doncaster in a dhooly ? 

Which is furthest, Doncaster to Chester, or Coonoor to 
Metrapollium ? 

Did you find the ‘ Pearl ’ at St. Leonard’s ? 

Do the ladies at Cheltenham go out in jonpans ? 

Did you go to Lichfield in a dak ghari or a bullock waggon? 

Has Granny a good Khansama ? 

There, that is all that I can write, except that I hope that 
you are a good and wise girl now that you are seven. 
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The beginning of 1865 found the Bishop again i!i 
Calcutta. From a brief ‘journal’ review of occupations 
during* a few weeks’ residence, at the palace, the following 
extract is taken. It has an interest, because it records 
liis thankful hopefulness in contemplating the promising 
start made by an institution, in the foundation of whi«ii 
he had been much associated witlx some able and pro- 
minent members of the Church Missionary Society’s staff 
in (Calcutta. * 

In Calcutta the most important missionary effort in con- 
nexion with our own Church recently made, is the opening of 
the Cathedral Mission College in a native house not hir from 
the Amherst Street mission. I went to see it, found about 150 
boys diligently at work, briefly examined and harangued them, 
expressing my hoj)es and ai^uratioi^ for them in general 
laiigiuige. I trust that God’s Fussing is upon it : it realises 
very completely some of my most cherished wishes — the com- 
mittal of the higher education of India to good and earnest 
Christians, the union cf secular and religious learning, the 
ai)plicatioTi of missionary efibrts to the educated Bengalis, the 
greater prominence of our own Church in educational matters 
in Calcutta. I visited the College on a day almost wholly 
devoted education; for in tl'je evening the convocation of the 
University was held, when Maine, as vice-chancellor, made one 
of his wonderfully fluent and polished speeches, but inferior 
to that of last year, partly from its greater abstruseness, 
partly from his extravagant laudation of the study of physical 
science, by which, in a somewhat Comtian and Bucklerian 
spirit, he said that that of history was to be guided, and which 
must, he added, be the main instrument of university education. 
Surely to this there was a double objection, first the implied 
positivism, and secondly the comparison between the method 
and the results : for even if the discoveries of physical science 
arc as grand as Maine says, it does not follow that it should 
furnish the best means of education. The results of theology 
are the most important of all results in the estimation of a 
believer in revelation: but a man trained exclusively in 
theology is half-educated and ^t to be narrow-minded. 
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t Almost immediately after my return from England, Ve 
all quitted Calcutta for the far North-West. Thanks to 
almost continuous railway communication, the continent 
of India was quickly spanned, ample rest to breaks the 
long journey being also secured. * At Delhi, where a long 
Ivilt was made, the Bishop laid the foundation-stone of a 
churcli for a mission of the Propagation Society. It was 
partly intended to servo as a memorial of the ruined 
mission of 1857, and thus its erectioh was some com- 
pensation for the disappointment which befell tlie project 
of the Society for a church of a similar character at 
Cawnpore. Passion Week and East(T were spent at 
Lahore, and before the end of April, Murreo, the deli^it- 
ful hill retreat for the Punjab, was reached. Tlie winter 
in the Himalayas had^been vpry severe, and snowSvas still 
lying deep in nooks and c(yrn(irs of the valhys, where the 
sun could not penetrate. The house engaged for the 
Bishop was uninhabitable, from the effects of snow and 
storms. It was left in the handk of work tin ‘U ; but a 
temporary refuge was at hand in an unoccupied house, 
kindly lent by the late Mr. Roberts, Financial Com- 
missioner of the Punjab, and very shortly tjie great 
campaign of the year, the long contemplated and greatly 
desired expedition into Cashmere, was accomplished. 

At 5 A.M., on May 2, a bright party quitted Murree. 
It included the Bishop and myself; the child and her 
governess ; Dr. Lyons ; the new domestic chaplain, Mr. 
Hardy, and the retiring one, Mr. Cowie, going to officiate 
for the season to the European sportsmen and tourists, 
who now annually frequent Cashmere. The usual endless 
tail of natives attached to camp life completed the retinue. 
T*he ladies travelled in dandis, i.e. litters of a very comfort- 
able form peculiar to the Punjab. They are constructed 
of leather or cane, and netted cord, slung on a pole, and 
carried by two men, and are so light and narrow that 
wherever a man can go, on the roughest path, a dandi 
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can Tollow. The child had a special conveyance, duly* 

described by her father. He also had a dandi as a 
resouice* on very bad roads ; but a pony was likewise 
on duty, ‘ Toghluck ’ by name, ‘ on account of my pleas- 
ing recollections of a vfsit recently paid to the ruins 
of Toghluckabad, and also because the pony, like the* 
Emperor, is a Pathan.’ The dinner-hell^ rung through 
the camp by the chaplain, broke all slumbers while it 
was sfill dark, and«the daily start began very soon after 
4 A.M. ; for the marches were often long, or toilsome, 
from thef steep ascents, and the tents were seldom reached, 
after a half-way halt for breakfast under a tree, until 
the sifn was high and fierce in the heavens. Heat, duH, 
fatigue, were often trying; but the memory of these 
passed away like the morning mist. ^ Not thus transient 
were recollections of that line^ vipen-air life among the 
mountains, with its daily interest of the onward march, 
the new encampments ; of social gatherings seasoned with 
some grotescpie incidents of travel, of sunset strolls, and 
evening tea at the tent door, with the moon above and 
tile foaming river below ; of Sundays, true rest days for 
•wanderers, whether man or beast, when the small congre- 
• gation an3 the English liturgy made a visible, though 
transitory, church on the hill* side. Seventeen days were 

spent at Srinagar, the capital of Cashmere. The houses 
allotted by the Maharajah to Europeans lie beyond the 
confines of the city, which abounds in dirt and misery. 
They are dotted about on tlie green flat banks of the river, 
and are often shaded by plane-trees of magnificent growth, 
but they are strictly Asiatic in construction and cleanli- 
ness 1 It happened, moreover, that among the visitors of 
the season was a literally Egyptian plague of brown hairy 
caterpillars. In one long avenue the poplar-trees were 
gaunt white skeletons, every leaf, together with those 
of the vines which clothe their base, having been de- 
voured. In the tents that were still in use the creatures 
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* swarmed, assailing all indiscriminately, invading ^ery- 
body’s dress, and dropping down from, the canvas sides 
and roofs even into the episcopal cup of tea, the owner 
whereof calmly awaited them, and compared himself to 
Bishop Hatto and his rats. * 

I 

To his Son. 

Srina^^ar, Cashmere, May 14,^1865. 

Here we all are in the valley which the old French traveller 
Bernier has seriously pronounced the original abode of Adam 
and Eve, and of which Moore sings — 

Wlio has not heard of the Vale of Cashmere, 

With its roses, the brightest that earth ever gjwo, 

and which undoubtptjly is supTicicntly beautiful to merit a great 
deal of panegyric. Tlte approach to it is not fi ec from fatigue 
and exertion. We left Murree on Tuesday, May 2, and entered 
the valley on Thursday, May 11, reaching its capital the next 
day. . . . Our attendants are innutncrablo; personal servants 
of every kind. . , . And besides these the Maharajah of 
Cashmere has attached to us a superior official to see to our 
supplies and comforts, together with a jemadar and twelve of 
Ids sepoys to guard our person. After lea^lng^ Murree wd* 
had only twenty miles of British territory to traverse, and'’ 
then we bade adieu to good roads and d;ik bungalows, and 
hod to take to our tent.s and steep mountain-paths. The 
boundary is the Jheliim, at a small village named Kohala. 
The river looked so rapid that it was difficult to see how it 
was to be crossed ; however, we were all stowed away in a 
great barge, then pulled by a rope some way up the stream, 
let go, immediately whirled round by the current, and finally 
propelled by about a dozen sturdy strokes of the oar to the 
op})osite shore, whore we were landed amidst rocks and mud 
in the territory of the Maharajah Rumbeer Sing. Here some 
of his officials received us with many salutations, and brought 
for my special conveyance a kind of litter furnished with red 
cushions, and shuded by a canopy of a Cashmere shawl. As 
I should have had to sit ‘crosslegged in it, I preferred my 
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Iniiribler dandi ; but the royal litter appeared the very thing* 
for Ursula* whorr\ it held in a convenient position, so she was 
irnmedi{^J;ely transferred to it, and called the Boslierana Begum 
— a princess whose splendid conveyance and dignified deport- 
ment aro described by Be 3 jnier in his account of the journey 
of Aurungzib from Delhi to Cashmere, which ho visited 200 
years ago, partly to recruit his own health, partly to gratifji^ 
the whims of the said Bosherana, with a train of 300,000 
human beings, and elephants, mules, and other quadrupeds in 
propol'tion. Our rofid was excessively steep, going up the 
mountain-side straight from the Jhelum’by short zigs and 
zags, bulr presenting to us beautiful views of different turns 
and reaches of the river. From this point eight inarches, i.e. 
drtys, .brought us to Baramula, where the valley begins. 
Details of the marches would be wearisome, Sufiice it to 
say. tliat the scenery on the way had three groat attractions : 
the foaming Jbelum» roaring b«low \isf pent between steep 
banks, which sometimes rose into magnificent red cliffs ; occa- 
sional snowy peaks rising above the nearer hills; and the 
most beautiful vegetation, including some quite European — 
as roses, jessamines, hoi^se-chestnuts, walnuts, mulberries, 
buttercups, clover, hawthorn, vines, and oleanders ; some 
fpiitc Himalayan, deodars and grand pines ; some peculiar to 
.Cashmere in size and umbrageousness, namely, plane-trees of 
^height, widii, ahd extent such aff I pever saw before, the trunk 
of one being 34 feet in circumference. Through country of 
this character we advanced at the rate, on an average, of 
twelve miles a day, seventeen being our longest, and six, a 
tremendously steep ascent, our shortest march, till we reached 
Jhiramula, where the river emerges from the valley and begins 
its descent into the plains of India. Here it is navigable, and 
we were accordingly transferred to a long narrow barge with 
thiriy-six rowers, eighteen in front and eighteen to the rear 
of a sort of raised dais, something like an enormous tea-tray 
covered with a red floor-cloth, and surmounted by a red 
canopy with curtains all round. In this we voyaged up the 
river. We were accompanied by seventeen other boats of 
ruder construction, bearing the other members of our party, 
together with all our camp, baggage, servants, and other 
appurtenances. 
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* About 2 P.M. on Friday^ May XI, our fleet entered the ^Ity of 
Srinagar, (‘ holy city ’), of which the Jhelum forms the prin- 
cipal street, the houses being built on each side of it, and 
coming flush down to the water, with landing-places at 
intervals. So far it bears a distcfiit resemblance to thfe grand 
canal of Venice; but, on the other hand, there are no fine 
buildings, most of the houses being in a most rickety, tumble- 
down condition, of wood or unburnt bricks — none with any 
glass in the windows, which are closed with wooden shutters 
or greased paper. Some few houses are better, chiefly the 
abodes of shawl merchants, and two buildings on the river are 
of some pretension, a mosque and the Maharajah’s ftalace, the 
latter containing as a private chapel a temple of Krishna, with 
a gilt pyramidal roof, which glitters brilliantly in the sun. 
The river is crossed by several bridges, each of which consists 
of a narrow roadway supported on two or three piers, com- 
posed of logs of wood lai|i crosswise, increasing in width as 
they rise from the river, so as to form an inverted pyramid. 
One or two have shops on them like the Ilialto or Old London ' 
Bridge. ^ 

Having passed through the city, we came to a flat district 
covered with a pleasant green sward and planted with planes 
and poplars, along which some bungalows have been built by 
the Maharajah for European visitors. One of these has becit 
assigned for our use, but it will only hold your mother, Pussy^ 
and myself, so wo have pitched tents all round for the rest of 
the party, and use the largest of them for our dining-room. 
The valley is about 5,200 feet above the sea, it is very green 
and fertile, so well watered that in parts it looks swampy, and 
enclosed by a complete girdle of magnificent snowy mountains, 
which divide it on one side from Thibet and on the other from 
India. Just behind our camp a steep rocky hill rises about 
1,000 feet from the valley, called the Tahht-i-Suhlmcui (‘ Solo- 
mon’s throne ’), and from this the view in the early morning 
is certainly first-rate. 

The English visitors here every summer are numerous : the 
young officers on leave amuse themselves by shooting (espe- 
cially bears) and fishing, or rather spearing fish. This amuse- 
ment is denied to the nati\ies, at least in the neighbourhood of 
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the ciJy, by the Maharajah, because his guru, or spiritual pre- * 
ceptor, told him that his father’s soul had migrated after 
death into»afish, and this fish might be killed. This we were 
told by one of the royal officials. ‘ But why,’ we asked, ‘ is 
not the fish as liable to bo killed by a European as by a Cash- 
merian ? ’ ‘ That,’ replied our informant reverentially, ‘ God , 

only can explain.’ 

The contrast between the face of nature in this fair 
valley tind the unhappy aspect of •the people whose home 
it is, was truly mournful. Even the children bad a worn 
and poverty-stricken look, as if the blight of the benight(3d 
rule under which they were born and reared fell upon 
them at an age usually impervious to care. 

Both in the Mahometan and Hindu quarters (wrote the 
Bishop in his journal),the populaison secrtcd to swarm; in tlio 
I latter I never saw a greater number>and variety of the sectarial 
marks on the forehead. The people nearly all seemed in a 
state of dirt and squalor, and certainly the work of christian- 
ising such a population u'lider such a sovereign seems at 
prcisent, humanly speaking, impossible, no European being 
allowed to stay in the valley during the winter, so that any 
little good which might bo done is annually suspended for 
six months. • OrA3 man whom — * — baptized was twice put 
into prison on some frivolous pretence, and one of the author- 
ities sent for him and told him that lie should have some 

money given him if he would declare that made him 

drunk, and in that slate baptized him. He was at last pro- 
tected by tlie Resident, and is now ’s servant. The ease 

seems one in which wo can only say, ‘ Oh ihat Thou icvuhlst 
rend heavens and CMuie doini/ and leave in God’s hands the 
means of rescuing tlu'se crowds from their miserable condition. 
Meantime I believe that Elraslie is knocking at the only gate 
which has any cliance of being opened, and that his labours 
deserve all help and encouragement. 

This ‘ one gate ’ was the medical mission, just started 
at Srinagar in connection with the Church Missionary 
Society. * 

X 2 
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In 1865 it was but the day of small things, wi^h an 
attempt to set forth Christianity in that* heathen kingdom 
through deeds of mercy. By God’s blessing the work 
lias been sustained since that time, tlioiigh amidst many 
hindrances, requiring all the patience and hiith of the 
good man who has returned year after year to continue 
his ministrations to suffering Caslimeries in temporal and 
spiritual things conjointly. The Bishop’s journal thus de- 
scribes the scene, at that time entircljr new and strange : — 

I went this morning to see Dr. Elmslie and hjs patients. 
When I saw the process which he adopts, it struck me that 
Christianity appeared in its most beneficent aspect. About 
twenty-four invalids were seated on the floor in his verandah 
at 7 A.M., and addressed by a catechist, who read and expounded 
to them in very plain and simple Hindustani a portion of the 
Sermon on the Mount. West of them seemed very attentive, , 
some made occasional remarks and assenting comments, a small 
minority were listless and uninterested. The address, which 
I could readily follow throughout, was thoroughly good and 
])ractical. After this, Elmslie retired into another room ac- 
companied by two intelligent young native Christians, whom I 
confirmed the other day at Amritsir, and whom he is teaching' 
to compound medicines. Tliey were so akar]> careful, and 
modest that they formed a very pleasing part of the genersil 
illustration of Christianity in its effects. Then the patients 
were admitted one by one, kindly questioned and examined, 
and remedies administered. Many of them were aliorninahlv 
dirty, and were exhorted to wash all over — ‘ tamam badan sat' 
karo.’ One man sufl'ered from chronic rheumatism, and a 
dose of physic was prepared fi»r him by Sekander {one of the 
young assistants), but he entirely refused to drink it from an 
impure vessel, as contrary to the rules of his caste. As every 
vessel touched by poor Sekaiuler or any other of us was im- 
pure, nothing remained but to give him the medicine in a 
solid state, and tell him to mix it with water in his own lota. 
Dr. Lyons, who was present, said that, according to his ex- 
perience in the plains, all S(?poys, and nearly all who corno to 
the dispensaries for relief, "have got over this prejudice, though 
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there indeed the men who mix the medicines are not Christians. * 
Altogether, considering the ignorance and wretchedness of 
the patients, and the entirely disinterested character' of the 
mission^ the scene appeared to me most interesting and edi- 
fying, and could not fail to remind mo of Him who went about 
all Galilee preaching the Gos])cl of the Kingdom, and healing , 
all manner of sickness and all manner of disease among the 
people. It appears that there are some native doctors in 
Cashmere ; but as Hinduism prevents them from learning 
anatomy, they are useless in all serious cases. 

Only a’miniinum of pastoral or ecclesiastical work was 
possible in Cashmere. Beyond the consecration of a 
cemetery, and a share in the Sunday services held in the 
Eesident’s house, there was no work to break in upon a 
brief season of real holiday. The Bii^Jiop, like the hand- 
ful of Europeans who adjourn the valley for a brief 
period of the year, bent for the most part on errands of 
sport, had left all business behind him. While they 
hunted bears, he surrendercKl himself with keen enjoyment 
to the other attractions that were around. Some places 
of exquisite beauty lying away from the main course of 
*the river ^ro^ided the mortj distant expeditions, and 
"sights within the city or in its immediate vicinity fur- 
nished full occupation for other days. They included 
Hindu temples, dating back to 200 B.c., revealing in their 
Doric architecture tlie Greek influence of the kingdom of 
Bactria ; the Fort ; the shawl manufactories ; memorials 
of Mussidman supremacy in the Shalirnar gardens and the 
Nisluld Bagh or • garden of bliss’ (scenes of the loves of 
Jehanghir and Nurmahal), in the long poplar avenues, 
or again in the Jumma Musjid. Now that Hinduism is 
in the ascendant, this mosque is dirty and dilapidated ; 
but it i.s one of the finest and most curious in India, 
with a cloister which is literally rather than figuratively 
a ‘forest’ of 384 pillars, each pillar being the trunk of a 
deodar pine. Temples at BhAniyar, near Baramula, at 
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Pandrethan, and on the top of the Takht-i-Siileiman, 
were all visited and noted ; as were also many ^ne ruins 
and temples seen in an expedition up the valley as far as 
Islamabad. These great architectural remains, complete 
specimens of a distinct Cashraerian style of architecture, 
and as yet only imperfectly examined, were to the Bishop 
an immense addition to the natural and more popular at- 
tractions of the country. General Cunningham’^ paper 
was in his hands as a guide-l)ook. Incited by Mr. Cowie, 
lie went beyond the investigations of 1848, bccapiefor the 
jnoment a practical antiquarian, and started fresh excava- 
tions to bring to liglit one of the finest of the ruiqs ; but 
tliough he explored these sacred buildings with careful 
oljsorvation, looking at everything witli his own eyes as 
well as those of other mett, and even offered the substance 
of his journal as a contribution to the anti(piarian lore of 
the Asiatic Society, he had neitlier the leisure nor the 
knowledge to be a scientific archjeologist or to throw new 
light on the difficult and obscure subject of Indian an- 
tupiities. 

On the return from Islamabad the camp at Srinagaj 
was struck and the journey back to Murree commenced. 
The Maharajah’s barge and boats carried tiie travellers 
down to Baramula. Here the Jhelum ceases to be navi- 
gable, and the marcliing life was resumed. The home- 
ward route took the right bank instead of the left. In 
due time tlic Vile paths and unbridged nullalis (brooks) of 
the Maharajah’s territories were exchanged for well-made 
roads, types of British civilisation, and for the very pretty 
suspension bridge thrown across the Nansuck, by which 
the Hazara district and English territory were gaingd. 
A halt at Abbottabad broke tlie final journey to Murree, 
where by the end of June tlie patched-up house sup- 
plied repose and an acceptable slielter from the in- 
creasing heat. This record of a time of great enjojunent 
and of many blessings may close with one entry from the 
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Bishop’s journal— a simple and spontaneous outburst of* 
feeling, which, wilh the writer, always found a vent more 
readily through his pen than through words ; — 

• ^ 

Jum 2. — As I devote imich of my journal to recording 
scenes of physical beauty, I shall to-day note one of moral | 
beauty. As I was passing leisurely along the road above the 
strange bridge of a single rope at Uri, by which the natives 
sling themselves across the river, Hardy, who had gone on 
ahead to see to the breakfast arrangements, suddenly met mo, 
breatiiles* and hot with fast walking. ‘ Hurrah ! ’ he exclaimed, 

‘ I have caught you in the nick of time. I thought that you 
would,like to look at the bridge through my binoculars, so I 
have brought them back to you.’ It appeared tliat for this 
purpose lie had returned two miles, so that, merely to give 
another person a rngment’s pleasure, bg added to the day’s 
march a long hot walk. 
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rURTHRTl PROGRESS OF EDUCATIONAL PLANS — CAINVIT.LE HOUSE SCHOOL 
—TRANSFER OP ST. PAUl’s SCHOOL-PURCHASE OF MR. MABDOCK’s 
SCHOOL — LETTER TO THE SECRETARY OF THE BOARD OP EDUCATION — 
FRESH APPEAL FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS — FINAL EDUCATIONAI, PASTORAL — 
LIFE AT MURRKE— JOURNAL RECORD OF WORK— COLD WEATHER VISITA- 
TION OF 186.0-C — DISTURBED STATE OF HAZARA DISTRICT — DESCENT OF 
THE INDUS — UISSAR — DELHI — AGRA— CORRESPONDINCB. 

* < 

• 

The leading occupation during a four months’ residence 
at Murree was a further prosecution of the hill-schools’ 
movement. An earlier chapter ,in this memoir brought 
the movement down to the birth of the Simla school and 
of the Diocesan Board of Education in 1863. For some 
months afterwards the Bishop was comparatively resting, 
on his oars, and was waiting until time and evCnts shoukf. 
ripen for further personal efforts. There was, however, 
no lull in the educational activity of the diocese. The 
Board of Education was giving much aid in the establish- 
ment of boys’ and girls’ schools in the chief cities of the 
Presidency, thus supplementing the hill education by tliat 
corresponding education in the plains which those most 
friendly to the Bishop’s special scheme desired should not 
be lost sight of. A girls’ school in the hills, rivalling in 
efficiency and stability the schools projected for boys, was 
established solely by the energy of Archdeacon Pratt. 
He had co-operated from the first most actively and 
heartily in all the educational measures that were on 
hand, and in 1863, when the Bishop suspended for awhile 
his personal exertions, and declared that ‘ he was really 
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ashamed to ask the public for money for any fresh object,’ 
the Archdeacon seized a favourable opportunity for plant- 
ing a girls' school at Mussourie. He set on foot a sub- 
scription throughout the^diocese, which, when doubled by 
Grovernment and aided by a grant of 100^. froTn the 
Christian Knowledge Society, and another of 400^. from 
the Board of Education, amounted in eighteen months to 
G0,000 rupees (6,0Q0L). With this sum a property was 
bought and a small reserve fund secured. The school 
when once opened was made over by deed to the Bishop 
and Archdeacon as ex officio trustees of tlie Bo.'ird of Edii- 
catiom. Thus Cainville House, Mussourie, was added to 
the trusts attached to the see of Calcutta, and a very im- 
portant step was taken towards rolling away the reproacli 
tliat in a great Prhtestant diocpse d large share of tlui 
female Christian education beyond the limits of Calcutta 
was carried on in convents. 

As 1864 advanced, thp Bishop began again to take tlio 
initiative, and concentrated much of his time and attention 
upon what may be called the second part in this ccluca- 
.tional enterprise, with a view to the establishment of 
.Himalayaif schools, standing fn the same relation to the 
North-West Provinces, Eastern Bengal, and Assam, as the 
Simla school did to the Punjab. Circumstances had 
arisen to facilitate this further expansion of the work. 
St. Paul’s School, in Calcutta, had long been in an un- 
satisfactory state. From various causes it had become 
unpopular, and was ceasing to pay its way. The remedy 
suggested for this state of decadence was either to amal- 
gamate it with some more flourishing school in Calcutta, 
or to transplant it to the hills. The Bishop wavered long 
about this latter alternative. The temptation was great 
to take a step which might renovate a sickly institution 
and be at the same time subservient to his own plans. 
On the other hand, St. Paul’s Sphool was bound up with 

the. TnCkTr»rit.TT rt'P ^ ’ 
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^ «/ 
for the inhiibitantg of Calcutta, and of Bishop Wilson, 

who had enriched it by one of his many acts of munificence. 
Moreover this school was almost the only one in Calcutta 
representing distinct Church of Kngland teaching. ' Else- 
where the influence exercised by the Church was of a 
hiazy kind, being overpowered to a great extent by 
Presbyterianism or by a vague Bible Protestantism. On 
one occasion tlie Bishop wrote, in refepnce to this point, 
that ‘ he was fairly frightened by the Dissenting tendencies 
of some of tlie Calcutta places of education, fearing that 
a f-ime might quickly come when disgrace and embarrass- 
ment miglit ensue from the absence of any distinctly 
Church school in the Presidency city.’ However, a 
committee, who carefully and laboriously investigated 
the affairs of St. Paul’s School, at length counselled a 
transfer to the hills as th^; best remedy for present evils, 
and the Bishop eventually did not dissent from the con- 
clusion thus arrived at. In 18^4, the school premises, 
standing on valuable ground in Calcutta, were sold, a 
property was bought, finely situated in the beautiful 
sanitariuin of Darjeeling, in the Eastern Himalayas, and^ 
thus a second hill school came into existence. 

In the case of a third, the question was mainly one of 
money. A large private school had been flourishing for 
some years at jMussouric, under the management of the 
late Rev. R. N. Maddock, its proprietor. It was for a higher 
class of boys than those educated at Simla or St. Paul’s 
School, and the fees were higher in proportion. In 1864, 
IMr. Maddock was ready and willing to sell the school. 
The Bishop wished to buy it, and include it in the chain 
of hill institutions ; 120,000 rupees (12,000^.) were asked 
for the -property and goodwill. It became, therefore, a 
question whether the money could be raised. The Simla 
school was in full operation, its applications for entrance 
greatly exceeding its powers of admission ; the Diocesan 
Board of Education was* popular, and receiving large 
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financial support ; the Bishop deeme^ that the time w^s 
come wjien an onward step might be taken without undue 
rashness. Owing to delays inseparable from all Indian 
workf it was not until tl^e following year (1865) that any 
definite scheme for the purchase was set on foot. The 
Bishop desired that the Board, as the centre of all educrf- 
tional enterprise, should be the agent in the transaction. 
Earl^ in that year^he hinted his wishes to the committee ; 
subsequently he submitted a distinct proposal, which was 
strongly supported by the Archdeacon. Its purport was 
tliat tlie Board should at once make itself responsible for 
the purchase-money by sinking its reserve fund (about 
2,500/., in Government securities) in the property of Mr. 
jMaddock’s school, and trusting for the large remaining 
balance to a flow private sAibscrip^ions, which the Go- 
vernment grant would double.* In July he thus wrote to 
the secretary: — 

I am desirous that, betore the September meeting of the 
Diocesan Board of Education, the measures by which it is 
proposed to purchase the Rev. R. N. Haddock’s school should 
be thoroughly considered. 

The Archdeacon and I have had a good deal of correspon- 
dence on the question, and the result is that he has drawn up 
the very clear and able minute which accompanies this letter, 
and with which I desire to express my entire concurrence, as 
containing the best plan for raising the money necessary to 
bring about this important end. 

It will doubtless occur to the Board to inquire whether the 
purchase of Mr, Haddock’s school ^‘s so important an object 
that it is worth while to pledge the whole of their endowments 
for the sake of securing it, and whether wo shall not thereby 
cripple our means of giving help to schools which may be pro- 
jected in the plains. To this I can only answer that the 
present opportunity seems to pie so very great, that it is 
worth while to rish Bnmofln’nn. Crw« — -j- 
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the permanent foundation of these three schools, at three im- 
portant hill stations, in the three chief provinces of the Presi- 
dency, we provide a connected chain of Christian education, 
under the direction of the Church gf England, for the middle 
class of the whole diocese; we thus actually realise what was 
ipoken of six years ago as quite visionary. I well remember 
then the remark, that though nothing short of three schools 
would suffice for the actual want, yet that, if the present 
generation raised one, at Simla, this was all that cou'ld be 
expected. But here we have the power of securing the three, 
put before us in a manner which we may well regard as 
providential. 

Again, I would remind the Board of tho importance and 
standing which Mr. Maddock’s school has ac(iuircd in tho 
diocese ; that by purchasing it, we secure not only the land 
and buildings, but i/.s one hundred boys, its goodwill, its 
reputation, and also, throdgh Mr. Maddock’s liberal offer to 
restore 10,000 rupees of the price, the moans of beginning at 
once the application of its advantages, in the form of scholar- 
ships to boys who cannot afford to pay tho full charge for 
education. 

Schools in the plains have already come into existence in 
considerable numbers through our aid : Calcutta, Howrah, ^ 
Lahore, Allahabad, Rangoon* and Moulmeim ha^ c all been 
helped by us to found cheap schools, and Lucknow, Singa- 
pore, and Nagpore arc provided for in other ways. This list 
includes the seven seats of government in the Presidency, and 
two other important places. At present, owing to the impetus 
we have given to education, there is some fear lest, as in the 

case of , we may encourage abortive schemes which 

depend on the zeal of some active local official, and fall to 
pieces when ho is removed. It is of great consequence that 
we should bestow our help only on schools which, from their 
proved importance, are tolerably sure to be permanent, . ^ . 
With these remarks I heartily commend the scheme to tho 
favourable consideration of the Board, in the belief that to 
secure Mr. Maddock’s school ft^r the permanent advantage of 
the diocese, is one of the best objects to which they can apply 
their resources. 
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Much of the letter from which the above extracts ar<5 
taken was devoted to the consideration of ways and 
means tor raising' the money, points which had only a 
tempprary and limited interest. It will suffice for the 
general reader to catch sight through these extracts of 
the Bisliop’s mind in respect of this business, and tj) 
know further, that the managing committee met his 
overtures at once with ready attention, and shortly after- 
war(fs responded a cordial assent. 

The agreement entered into between tlie Board of 
Education and Mr. Haddock stood as follows : — 

‘ Xl)at on January 1, 1867, one lakh (100,000 rupees, or 
Softool ) be paid to him for the school premises and goodwill. 
Half the profits of the school to be paid over in each succeed- 
ing year, on January 1, till the iotal pivchase-mouey, 120,000 
rupees (12, 000k), is paid off.’ » * 

This bargain very shortly cancelled itself. Contribu- 
tions flowed in so freely during 1866 towards the Bishop’s 
entire hill-school sclieme, that by a very slight borrowing 
from the general fund, the purchase-money for the Mus- 
sourie school was realised before twelve months had 
elapsed, and in November 1866 the Archdeacon reported 
that the whole price of the school would be in the Bank 
of Bengal by the close of that year. 

While still awaiting the decision of the committee, the 
Bishop had begun to make collections for another object 
which he had equally at heart. For each of the three 
hill schools actually or prospectively in his hands, he 
desired to raise and invest a moderate reserve fund,^f 
wliich the interest only should be spent, as some security 
against an incumbrance of debt, should fluctuations in 
prosperity arise. A circular had been issued a shoit 
time before, commending the matter generally to the 
clergy and their flocks. The Bishop now followed it up 
by vigorous personal appeals, addressed during the sojourn 
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kt Murree to influential persons and private friends, f)oth 
in India and in England. His action in^tliis matter was 
a strong illustration of the quiet concentration of 'purpose 
with which he placed an object definitely before liin;, and 
then relaxed neither effort nor energy to secure its ac- 
oomplishment. To his original appeal in behalf of the 
memorial school at Simla six years before, tlie remem- 
brance of the crisis through which British dominion in 
India had just passed lent a spasmodic 'hnd popular force ; 
but in 1865 the intrinsic importance of the cause was its 
only credential to public favour. Distrusting, tflerefore, 
the efficiency of printed appeals only, he supplemented 
them by private commendatory letters, as the only way 
by which, under God, liis eml could be attained, and 
these wore written, two on three in a day, during the 
comparative leisure of a‘'i;esidence in the hills. Those 
who know the irksomeness of copying rather than com- 
posing letters, can estimate tlie weary labour of writing a 
hundred and sixteen, which werii only slightly modified 
repetitions of each other. 

The sum recpiired for the combined purchase and 
endowment schemes was 250,000 ru])ees (25,000/.). The 
(rovernment grant woidd reduce the dcjuand upon the 
public to lialf this sum. The Viceroy in his private 
capacity promised 100/. ; the Board of Education, 150/., 
besides investing its reserve fund in the purchase of the 
Mussourie school property ; and the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, 250/. ; each subscription to 
be repeated annually for tiiree years, during which the 
endowment fund was to remain open. These wore sub- 
stantial pledges of more general help, and the Bishop’s 
labours did not go unrewarded. As Christmas 1865 — 
the last of his life — drew near, he was clicered and en- 
couraged by the receipt of many goodly contributions 
from donors both in England and India, friendly to himr 
self or his projects. 
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Tlfe undertaking was no doubt large and compreliensive. » 
Viewed on its financial side, it might be called hazardous, 
though not more so than kindred projects which are daily 
started in the world. Neither was it on a more extensive 
scale than in the Bishop’s opinion the cause of sound 
Anglo-Indian education demanded ; and in this opinioui 
he had the firm and steady support of men whose Judg- 
ment was equally calm and dispassionate with his own. 
As ha% been already* said, the subject of extended educa- 
tion had begun to occupy the attention of English officials 
in the Buiijab before the Mutiny arose. The Bishop’s 
special work lay in giving, whep circumstances again 
became fiivoiirable, immense impulse to the movement then 
started, in developing it, and in extending to the whole 
Presidency what was in the first instance contemplated 
only for one of its provinces, yndoufitedly from the out- 
set he entertained in his own mind the whole scheme, 
which was only carried out by instalments, and held that 
nofbing less than three ^.tchools in the salubrious climate 
ot the hills would attain the desired object. Existing 
interests were, nevertheless, from the first, carefully re- 
•spectcd, and Mr. Maddock’s jndvate school would have 
• been gladlj- accepted as the ecfucational provision for the 
North-West Provinces ; but the Bishop never lost sight 
of the necessities of Eastern Bengal and Assam, and as 
early as 18 G 2 he took steps to secure a site for a school 
at Darjeeling, and was quite prepared for vigorous efforts 
to get it established. A concurrence of circumstances, 
however, as has been seen, led to the transfer of an ex- 
isting school in one case, and to the purchase of an exist- 
ing school in another. Tlie work of creation became 
thus exchanged for that of absorption and consolidation, 
and in the end the only addition made by the Bishop to 
institutions already existing was the school established at 
Simla. 

The schools have not been planned on any exaggerated 
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• est imate of the numbers likely to fill them ; that at Simla 
is the larj>’est, and its quarters arc calculated for less than 
two hundred pupils. Neitlier is the material tiibric in 
either of tlie tliree hill schools pretentious or ornate. 
Naturally the Bishop desired a^hd hoped that the ''Simla 
^school (the one monument raised in British India to 
commemorate a general and almost national thanksgiving 
fo the restoration of peace after the Mutiny) might have 
a local liahitation worthy of its memoadal character*; but, 
apart from this feeling, in one specific instance, and a 
general desire that the other school premises should be 
constructed witli as mucli regard to the health of Euro- 
pean and semi-European boys as the'costly barrackc that 
are occupied by Englisli soldiers, he gave economical con- 
siderations their full weight, sought only to secure durable 
buildings adapted* to their purpose,* and carried every 
available rupee to the account of scholarships and en- 
dowments. 

The last educational pastoral was dated from Delhi in 
January 1860. Written with the usual clearness and 
vigour, it had also all the fulness which was still neces- 
sary, for no abridgment of the oft-told tale would effeeb 
the desired object in a country where th^ su^por'ers of 
any good work are widely scattered and perpetually 
changing. Patiently the Bishop n^traced the rise and 
progress, and recapitulated the main features of the work 
he had in hand, dwelling upon the increasing numbers 
of middle-class Christians, the paramount necessity of 
liealthful training for their children, the certainty that, 
if this were neglected, future generations of English and 
mixed blood would be distanced in knowledge and in- 
telligence by Hindus and Mahometans. Acknowledging 
what had been done by contributions during the last few 
months in behalf of the purchase and the several endow- 
ment funds, he pressed on the notice of the public what 
still remained to be done, and with something of the 
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peremptoriness of one who has a confidence that he will * 
not ask in vain, he wrote : — 

I shall *iiot be satisfied that the work is properly carried out 
unless^in January 1867, the Diocesan Board enters on the 
possession of Mussourie, unencumbered with debt, and unless, 
in July 1868, each of these three schools is endowed with an» 
inTe.sted capital of 50,000 rupees (5,000h). To do this, 25,000 
rupees will be required, of which Government will contribute 
half. •Thus 1 must a#k the public to raise the sum already 
subscribed to 125,000 rupees by July 1868. 

In words expressive of sincere thankfulness for wide- 
spread liberality and jdeeply-valued support, and of eariu'st 
and devout liopes for the future, this, his last manifesto 
on a subject that . ad engrossed his Indian life, ended : — 

It only remains that I should ^cartdy thank those wdio 
have already come forward with their contributions, especially, 
perhaps — though, indeed, it is invidious to particularise — the 
Society for Promoting Christian, Knowledge, which has now 
for more than a century been ever among the foremost in 
doing good to India ; His Excellency Sir John Lawrence, for 
much public and private encouragement; the Venerable Aich- 
dcacon Pratt, for the wise counsel and ready help which he 
has given to me* in this as in many other works undertaken 
for the welfare of the diocese ; and those headmasters in 
England wlio have shown a truly kind and brotherly sympathy 
with this attempt to spread Christian education among a 
neglected class, by making collections for it in the schools 
over which they preside. All, however, who have contributed 
have my hearty thanks ; and I trust that the constant calls 
upon my time and thoughts made by the pastoral charge of 
this great diocese will serve as my excuse if I do not write a 
separate letter expressing this to every one who has actively 
promoted the scheme, which I now once more commend to 
the blessing of God, and the bounty of His Church. 

This circular being issued, and the cause pleaded by it 
committed to the favour of thq Anglo-Indian public, a 
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• lull came again over the Bishop’s personal effortsf, and 
during a few ensuing months he had lijbtle to do beyond 
registering the donations with which his appcai was an- 
swered. He was to the last anxious, but not despondent 
about the ultimate fulfilment 6f his wishes, thoug*li pos- 

• sibly he raiglit l\ave waited long for it. But it was not 
permitted to him to witness an early or remote realiza- 
tion of his hopes ; it was willed, in the providence of Grod, 
that other men should en^er into liisdaboiirs, and t^iat by 
Ids death, and not by his life, the unfinished work should 
be accomplished. 

The general character of the life at Miirree is described 
in one of tliosc short sketches into wldch the Bishop 
usually expanded, at the end of any continuous sojourn, 
the brief ‘three-line’ journal, resumed when travelling 
was suspended, and devoted to a brief and quaint notice 
of eacli day’s events. He liked Murree much, and en- 
joyed as usual the fine mountftin walks and occasional 
expeditions, and the sight of range on range of hills 
meeting the eye on every side. Ho liked also the 
]deasaut social circle, which included many able membeiii 
of the Punjab (rovernment; men whdm *Qe used tq 
delight in describing as ‘ simply and practically religious, 
and imbued with a strong sense of the supremacy of duty 
and of the majesty of work.’ While, however, much 
refreshment was drawn from outward soui-ces, the ques- 
tion of the usefulness and profitableness of his own lifi^ 
seemed to be gaining increasing ascendency in his mind, 
'and the sense of the grave and solemn purposes for which 
his lot had been cast in India to be ever acquiring fresh 
strength. A brief review of a definite period inserted in 
the record of ordinary daily occupations, and disclosing 
simply and unatfectedly the earnest and devout prin- 
ciples by which he desired to guide his life, took the 
place with him in a great measure of more distinctly 
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eligi(5iis effusions. There were some years of his life ^ 
luring which, at long intervals, he committed to writing 
houghts «>f a more devotional and contemplative kind ; 
)ut the practice was not a congenial one — it never be- 
sarae habitual, and was delil)erately abandoned. A passage 
vritten in a manuscript book in 1863 , recording this in- » 
;ention, is so characteristic of the writer, that its insertion 
daims a place in a memoir which can only'touch lightly 
ipon ^ints over wIacIi he who is the subject of it threw 
vhile in life a veil of reserve. 

I have completely altered my method of writing in this 
book, and I doubt whether I shall ever return to the old way. 
Some tRnc ago 1 read some religious biographies (especially 
one), in which extracts from private journals of this nature 
were printed. They certainly gave mt^ an impression of 
unreality. The writers seemed oftpii to fall into mere talk : 
into vague statements of do(;trine, or expressions of feelings 
about themselves, which are at least unnatural, and which I 
can scarcely think were altogether realised. It is, perhaps, 
hard even to write in a religious journal without a secret 
I'aTicy that it may some day be seen, without the intrusion of 
the unblest desire for human applause. Tins is dangerous to 
sTuccrity, to^rcfility, to de[)th o? Christian conviction. At 
l^ast it is in my case, though p{‘ihaps notin the ease of others. 
Therefore I ]*esolved to give up all record of my private feel- 
ings in such a book as this. ]hit, on the other band, religions 
writing is a lielp to self-recollection, and a means of meditation, 
which is to me always a dilHcnlty. I have therelbre substi- 
tuted for a record of personal feelings passages from the Bible, 
with a brief retlection on each. I trust that 1 have detiv^d 
good from writing those, and from looking back at them from 
time to time, I hope to continuethe practice, and may Cod lie 
pleased to bless it to my growth in Christian wisdom and 
hohness, tlirough Jesus Christ our Lord. 

Thus turning away from elaborate introspective search- 
ings of heart and syurit, the Bishop, with tlie true natural- 
ness of his character, made his ^mtward life the test nf 
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* inward nearness to God and Christ, and in short passaj^es 
like the following was wont to record kittle beyond the 
practical work wliich, wherever he found hilnself, lie 
desired to begin, continue, and end in sole reference to 
his Master in heaven. 

* Miirree, Juno 11, 18G5. 

I shall now discontinue my daily journal, returning, I hope, 
to a regular mode of life. After so much enjoy inent, and so 
much experience of God’s goodness in tlffeiininlerrapic'd health 
and safety of our party, some useful work beconies on all 
accounts a duty. My desire is, during the next four months, 
to take a considerable part in the Church services, both on 
Sunday and Wednesday, and to do something in the fallowing 
directions: to read a great part of Augustine, ‘Do Civitate 
Dei ; ’ to lay a foundation of Sanscrit, by going through Moiiior 
Williams’s GraramAr ; to AVrite an artrlcle for the ^ Calcutta 
Review ’ on the education* of Europeans and Eumsiaus ; to 
push vigorously my scheme for the three hill schools, and to 
make a Ix-ginning of two works which 1 long to accomplish, 
or see accomplisluHl, in the eours?; of the next two or three 
years, if God grants me life and health, but which I ap])voach 
with trembling, from considerable distrust in my own power 
to do much towards cither— (1) a hook of Christian evidenctiS 
adapti^d especially to the nineteenth ceiiinry an& the liralimj) 
Soinaj, and (2) a small book on Christian practice ami devo- 
tion for young men coming from England to India. 1 have 
also plenty of books, such ns tlie last volume of Morivalo’s 
‘ Rome,’ Rawliiison’s ‘ Ancient Monarcliies,’ Max Miiller’s last 
set of Lectures on L:ingnage, Perowno ‘ On the Psalms,’ &c., 
in which I liope to make some way at odd times. 

fciuch is my pui-po.sed work, of which, if I accomplish half, 
I suppose I ought to be e('ntented, and it rests with a higher 
will tlr.m mine whether 1 shall accomplish any part. But I 
humbly commit it to God’s merry and blessing, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. 


October 14. 

The time is now approaching when we must quit this most 
pleasant place of sumine"* sojourn. As to diocesan business 
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and places, I have been mainly occupied with the scheme for 
founding ^le three hill schools, of which it is hard to overrate 
the im[jortance. Besides this, in conjunction with Colonel 
Lake, !• took measures for ti^nsporting the intended Punjab 
Girls’ School from Dlnramsala to Simla. I also assembled at 
breakfast one morning all the Lahore officials, and Mr. Finch, % 
the olliciating agent of the Punjab Railway, to consider how 
wo can manage to place a clergy tnan at Naulakha, the rail- 
way-stfltion of Anarkalli. A [)ar.souag0 wall, I ho})3, bo pro- 
vided by subscriptions in India; but, after the inoeting, I 
drew up a«i appeal to the shareholder.s, requesting them to 
allow a certain percentage to be deducted from their sjilaries, 
to forni a ‘ Punjab and Delhi Railways Clergy Fund,’ like 
that which, by the Archdeacon’s exertions, is being gathered 
for the Last Indian Railway. My definite pastoral work has 
included one sermoiuon nearly «very Siinday, and pastoral 
visits to the Lawrence Asylum, and to Nunkote, about twelve 
miles from Murree. Service has been held in church every 
Wednesday, and during this time I liave delivered a coarse of 
eight expository lectures oh Joel, Jonah, and Obadiah, which 
I prepared v^ith care by the help of Lwald, Pusey, and the 
Dictionary of the Bible. And lastly, I had every Friday a 
jiieeting for Bible reading and explanation at our own house, 
^nd went tlfroiigli the Epistle to the Galatians, my exjiosiiions 
being materially aided by the new and admirable e<lition of 
the epistle by Lightfoot, the best addition to our exogetical 
literature which has yet resulted from the critical movement 
in Fiiglarid. The meeting was well attended ; and some of 
the higlier officials of the Government were always present. 
Now as the admini.«iration of the Punjab is certainly as able 
and vigorous as any in India, this fact at least shows that 
statesmanship and an efficient discharge of this world’s highest 
and most difficult duties are entirely compatible with earnest 
Christian faith, spite of all the chatter of the day about the 
increasing repugnance of intellectual, men to the ordinary 
religious teaching given in our churches. When the exposi- 
tion of the Galatians was over, four weeks still remained, and 
during these, I wont to the weekly bible-class established in 
the barracks, and attended bv sonio twentv nr thirf.v unUior-o 
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of the convalescent depot. With them wq read and discussed 
the last four chapters of St. John’s gospel. « 

Tliis brings me to record the degree to which T fuKilled my 
intentions as to reading which I f^tdown on June 14. * I have 
road thirteen books- of the ‘ De Civitate Dei/ always with 
interest and instruction, even when it was plain that 
Augustine’s arguments and criticisms were wholly wrong — 
for it is a book sugge.stive alike by its errors and its truths — 
but generally with great profit, and often with considerable 
benefit to my sermons, of which three were suggested and 
enriched by it. I have also gone through the greater part of 
the Sanscrit grammar, and can at least rea<l the Devanagari 
character, and know what Sanscrit is like, besides •having 
gained much ocular demonstration of its importance in com- 
parative philology, and of the cou.sinhood of Hindus, Greeks, 
Homans, and Kngli^hmen. * The educational article for the 
‘Calcutta Review ’ is wrUien, and the proof corrected. On 
the other hand, of the two works mentioned on Juno 14 as to 
bo accomplished, God willing, in two or three years, I have 
(lone very little to (1), from lack 'bf books, and not! ting at all 
to (2), from lack of competence to the task. I collected a few 
notes and references on Evidences, but as to the book of 
de\'otion, though I n^ad a good deal of Thomas-a-Kempis, an(i 
Bright’s ‘Book of Ancient Collects,’ I always Veit 8ls if to begin# 
it, 1 neocled more (piiet and deeper Christian experience than 
I have. The lectures on the Prophets too occupied time, 
which might have been devoted to these projected works. 
The last volume of JVIeri vale’s ‘ Rome,’ Rawlinson’s ‘ Ancient 
Monarchies,’ Kaye’s ‘ History of the 8epoy War,’ Howard on 
the ‘ ’Pravancoro Syrian.s,’ and Tjathbiiry’s ‘ History of the 
Praycjr Book ’ (the last a truly dull, and somewhat prejudiced 
book), formed the chief elements in my armchair and sofa 
studies. I also went carefully through Fremantle and 
Brodrick’s colleciion of ‘Privy Council Judgments,’ and was 
converted by it from distrust of the Judicial Committee to a 
contented actjuiescenco in it, and a strong sense of its impar- 
tiality. Not liking to let mv Hebrew slumber altogether, I 
read the ‘ Book of Ruth ’ in Wright’s edition, and I wnVe for 
the ‘ Christian Intelligencer ’ short accounts of this, of ‘Light- 
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foot on the Galatians,’ and of the ‘ Privy Council Judgments.’ 
So ends quiet and happy time, for which I humbly thank 
our Heavenly Father, through Jesus Cliiist our Lord. 

The cold weatlier visitation of 1865 began with an 
expedition into the Hazara district, which was then in a^ 
very disturbed state, through Mussulman fanatics and 
assassins who were keeping up a chronic state of alarm. 
Just at that time,'* a bandit chief, named Samundluir, 
from the independent territory of Mulkah, on the other 
side of tlie Indus, had been captured, and was lodged in 
the gaol at Abbottabad, awaiting his trial for divers acts 
of catlle-lifting and kidnapping Her Majesty’s Indian sub- 
jects, conveying them encased in miissicks (buffalo-hides) 
across the Indus, aiyl then deiijandiug^ their ransom. On 
liis capture, his followers sent a*ifiessage, brigand fashion, 
to the officials of Hazara, that if he were not at once 
released, some European would be carried off and kept 
as a hostage. Hence ‘guards and armed escorts were 
everywhere enjoined; the Bishop and his chaplain had 
a night and day attendance of soldiers witli loaded 
carbines, ^nd^ SamundhaFs followers were kept at bay. 
At Attoek the Bishop had again the great delight of 
seeing the fine junction of the Indus and Cabul rivers, 
with Akbar’s fort frowning above ; and at Peshawiir, on 
his last birthday, he made the following entry in his 
journal : — 

Pp.shawur, Octoher 29. — My birthday found mo at tlio 
furthest limits of my diocese. I spent part of its leisure in 
writing to and about my boy, whose long absence is the 
greatest trial of my Indian life. I trust that my work here 
may leave behind it some results to make up for a sorrowful 
and unnatural separation, and that he, in accordance with 
Christ’s promise, may find the want of father, mother, and 
sister supplied by hearing and doing the Word of God. 

From Attoek the whole party, now reunited, descended 
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the Indus to the frontier of Scinde, th^n crossed to the 
left bank at Dehra (jrluvzee Khan, and travelled toiMoultan 
and Lahore. The last week of December was devoted to 
a visitation of the Hissar district, south of Delhi. ‘ Once 
more, in January 1866, the Bishop visited Delhi ; his 
journal bearing witness to the ever fresh enjoyment 
afforded by a sight of tliQ Jumma Musjid, the palace of 
the Moguls, the grand tombs witliopjt; the walls, and the 
general view of the great city. Once more he gazed on 
that ‘ thing of beauty,’ that ‘joy for ever,’ the IVig JMahal, 
at Agra. Here, too, he held all but his last ordination. 
The admission to deacon’s orders of two natives, ou this 
occasion, raised the native pastorate to fourteen, nine of 
wliom had been ordained by himself, in the course of 
seven years. From •Agra h^ once moih took one of those 
expeditions of combined work and pleasure which he 
loved so well, and making what has been called one of 
the finest marches in North Indi^., he visited Futtehpore 
Sikri, to see again, as in 1859, the great palace of Akbar ; 
Bhurtpore, for the sake of its history, and l\Iuttra for 
ecclesiastical duties. Early in February lie was again # 
settled at Bishop’s Palace, and the following l?;tters pre- „ 
sent, in his own graphic style, the main points in the life 
and occupations of the preceding months : — 


To the Dean of Westminster. 

July 1865. 

... I have just received, and am reading with much 
pleasure, the ‘ Guardian ’ of May 21, containing the Convoca- 
tion debates on the Court of Final Appeal and the new Causes. 
I highly approve of your speeches, and of the friendly but 
characteristic interlocution between you and G. A, Denison. 
Moreover, I think you, Harvey Goodwin (possibly by this 
time Bishop of Chester?), Blakcsley, and others very wise 
and public-spirited in taking go much interest in Convocation 
and its proceedings, thereby preventing it from incurring 
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contempt as a pur§ly one-sided assembly. At the same time^ 
it ought V) contain laymen, and to bo united with the York 
Synod. I trust that Dissenting rancour will not prevent the 
Cloricftl Subscription Bill f^om passing the Commons, which 
would be far more inexcusable than the sliipwreck of the 
bishopric of Lahore, which it has already effected. The next* 
ecclesiastico-political question which I desire to see taken in 
hand by a Royal Commission is an alteration of the Table of 
Lessons ; and I trusit that thus, by a moderate and gradual 
course of bit by bit reform, we shall greatly improve and 
emancipate the Church, without alienaling and disgusting 
High Churchmen. I long to hold an ordination without the 
necessity of exacting the ‘unfeigned assent and consemt.’ 

1 have read ‘ Lightfoot on the Galatians ’ with great admira- 
tion : it is at once candid and critical, and at the same time 
conservative of Clirihtian truth* and h^lorical fact against 
theorists and hypothesis-framers, ^vliich is at pi'esent my ideal 
of apologetic theology. 

To the liev. 11. Boll. 

Aiif,nrst 186r5. 

. . . This rejection of Gladstone at Oxford is a great 
•scandal and a great misfortune. That the able.st statesman of 
►the day, being* at the same tidie an earnest Cliristian and 
Churchman, and devoted beyond all other politicians to prac- 
tical schemes for removing the greatest blot on our national 
escutcheon — the degraded condition of the poor — should be 
turned out by a highly educated and mainly clerical con- 
stituency, is, J think, a real di.sgrace to us. I am afraid the 
Marlborough bridegrooms did not feel the duty of staying in 
England to vote for him. 

To Bosworth Smith, E'tq. 

Koliat, November 1865. 

• . . I delayed my annual letter to you till I had seen in 
the paper the actual announcement of your nuptials, which, 
owing to our distance from the sea, reached us late, T 
heartily congratulate ytm on the sjiccessful accomplishment of 
the marriage, and on being able thus early in bfe to enjoy the 
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blessings) and fulfil the duties of domestic lifg. A wife to take 
care of you, ‘ halving your sorrows and doubling your 
pleasures,’ and a home of your own, are precious gifts of God, 
and I trust that His blessing will ^e upon you in the ‘use of 
them. . . . 

• We arc now, as you will gather from the date of this, 
engaged in tlie annual work of visitation, and T am going 
down all the stations on the frontier wliich separate us from 
the wild tribea of the Paropamisus, •Afridis, Khyberees, 
Wuzeerees, Pathans of other kinds, and Belooches, and who 
form a long narrow border between us and the sceiTc of our 
greatest crime and blunder of recent years, the kingdom of 
Cabul. Our main highway for this journey is the Indus^ We 
embarked on this lamous river at Attock, the place where 
Alexander probably crossed it, but not where he began his 
voyage down it, as ho«nust lutvo entered it from the Hydaspes 
(Jhelura), at the point whorft it is joined by that and the rest 
of the five rivers of the Punjjib. ... A fleet of four vessels 
conveys us down the river, and they are not, I should think, 
materially different from those uWl in Alexander’s time. 
They are merely clumsy barges, almost flat-bottomed, and 
drawing very little water (the river up here is shallow and 
rapid), propelled when necessary by four huge oars, two at* 
the prow and two at the stern* but often left to*floa\ down the • 
stream, which runs at the rate of six or seven miles an hour. 

. . . We all keep very near each other during the voyage, and 
can migrate from one boat to another without much trouble. 
We are off at sunrise, stop at about 9‘J30 for breakfast, and 
again as soon as it is dark, when we dine. During the night 
it would be unsafe to proceed. Hitherto, while we are in the 
mountainous country, the river has been picturesque, but its 
banks are soon, we are told, to become flat and ugly. The 
scenery is wild and peculiar : steep rocks and cliffs of a dark 
grey colour on each bank, generally wholly without vegeta- 
tion, sometimes diversified by a few stunted trees. Peaked 
rocks, too, rise from the middle of the stream, which some- 
times has been compressed into very narrow limits, one place 
being marked by the common legend of a horse leaping across 
the river, and not unfrcqucntly the boats are carried briskly 
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down rapids, whqre the water whirls and foams so as to cause 
a little ^citement as we pass the rocks. . . . The boats them- 
selves are comfortable ; the time is spent pleasantly enough in 
reading, writing, talking, ^nd looking about us ; the mornings 
are bitterly cold ; the heat at 2 P.iM. is considerable, but not 
oppressive. All along the river, sometimes on its haul#, 
sometimes at distances of thirty or forty miles inland, are 
the military stations, which I visit, an escort of native cavalry 
bein^ always sent cJbwn to bring us safely in, and protect us 
from the fate of poor Mr. Moens ; for an Afridi chief is very 
fond of carrying olf anyone whom he can catch, generally some 
fat Hindu tradesman, whisking him up into the mountains, and 
lioldkig him to ransom. Tn fact, tlioy are just like Italian 
brigands, or Highlanders of Rob Roy’s type. Kohat, from 
which 1 date, is one of these military stations : here a church 
and cemetery have Wen consecmted, sejrvice performed, eccle- 
siastical mattei's looked up; aAcf civilities and hospitalities 
received from the officers. . . . 

Since I began this, the telegraph has flashed to us the over- 
whelming intelligence of ‘Lord Palmerston’s death. I call it 
overwhelming, not from any great admiration for him, though 
1 have latterly appreciated him more than 1 used to do, but on 
account of the crisis which must follow in lOnglish, and 
[)ossibly iff Eifi’opeari, politics ;*in which view I suppose that 
his death is the most important which could happen except 
that of Louis Napoleon. You and the Radicals (unless the 
soft influence of a wife has mitigated your Radicalism) will 
probably rejoice in it. I do not mean in the death jx^rsonally, 
which would be malignant, but in the removal of a drag from 
Liberalism. On the other hand, the Tories will also rejoice in 
the reuKJval of the man who kept a great amount of floating 
uncertain demi-Conservatism on the side technically called 
biheral ; but they must. execrate their luckless fate, which 
delay (}d the event till the elections were fairly won by their 
rivals. . . . I regard their present position under their present 
chief as a Nemesis upon them for their conduct to Peel, aggra- 
vated and repeated by their recent crime and folly in the 
rejection of Gladstone at Oxford. . . . 

Edward is now in the agonies of his final cramming for 
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Woolwich : I shall be thankful if he succeeds, though I do 
not exj)ect it ; for if he fails, his heart is set upon th^ line, to 
mj mind the most profitless and perilous of professions, except 
perhaps that of an Assam tea-planar, and one which I -could 
only consent to his entering from my deep conviction that any 
jjrofession which a boy deliberately chooses is more profitable 
and less perilous than one into which he is forced or persuaded 
by his father. 

» ‘ 

To Professor Gonington. 

Novembvir 18G5, 

.... In writing to you I always feel one doubt : whether 
you prefer my telling you of my l.i*avels and work in India, of 
which, except for my sake, you cannot desire to know much, 
or criticising public events in England, about which one is apt 
to utter platitudes wliydi yon have already seen in the ■ Times’ 
or heard in the Common Iloom. I shall give you a slight 
mixture of both this tim(‘, and shall, by a hysteron proleron, 
begin Avith the last of the two general topics, and say t hat as 
to a new Whig Premier, I should, *on the whole, have been 
willing to give Cxladstone the lair trial whicdi he must have ; 
or, if the time is not come for him, then I think that Lord 
Granville or Lord Clarendon would have been preferable to the 
actual chief, who however was‘probably inevitable. * As lotlio 
Reform Bill, which will, 1 suppose, be proposed, 1 am no 
democrat, and all my preposs(^ssions are in favour of the 
schemes of theorists like Lord Grey ; but I conclude that any 
plan like his is impossible for a people Avho boast of being so 
simple and practical in our tastes as we do ; and therefore the 
only question with me is this : — the great, crying, terrible evil 
of England is the pauperism, the enormous difference which 
separates classes, the practical heathenism and j)hysical misery 
of the masses. Will a democratic Reform Bill remedy this P 
I certainly doubt it ; but if there is any ])robability of it, I 
should feel it wrong to oppose it, even if it costs us the 
aristocracy and the establishment of the Church. But in 
carrying such a reform, I should trust Gladstone more than 
anyone else, because he, alone almost among statesmen, seems 
to have an adequate appreciation of the need that the spiritual 
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and tnaterial welfare of the people should be provided for to.« 
geiher. .... 

Turning now to ourselves, since we left our summer sojourn 
at Murree we have been travelling over the western extremities 
of InTlia, and are now dei^ending the Indus. . . . The river, 
Avliich for the first few days flowed between picturesque moun- 
tains, has now utterly flat and uninteresting shores, thi 
Suleiman Range which separates India from Cabul being too 
tar off to be seen. In going inland to the stations, however, 
we h^ve seen it, ant? especially admired one prominent moun- 
tain of the chain, the Takht-i- Suleiman (Solomon’s throne), 
13,000 hot high, very peculiar, and like a throne in shape; so 
tliJit Solomon, when tisiting the Jinn, is said to have selected 
it as^he spot whereuntohe desired his green carpet to convey 
him, that from it he might gaze U{)()n the plains of India. 
This story reminds mo, and may remind you, that I have now 
actually been gazing tipon thos*e jjlainfP for seven years ; and 
one begins to ask, what have I done all that time ? any good 
to make up for so utter a change of life ? I should like to 
live 1.0 see four works in good progress towards completion ; 
— (1) The organisation '•of a system of education for Anglo- 
Indians, through hill schools for both sexes, and the Diocesan 
Board, aided by Government ; (2) a supply of clergy for the 
railway stations ; (3) a b(*tter pastoral oversight of all classes 
of Christitns hi the city of Ca^cutfa ; (4) vigorous efforts, by 
lectures, schools, colleges, friendly intercourse, and in time 
more directly religious means, for evangelising the educated 
natives of Bengal. I mention these four, not as the only, nor 
necessarily the greatest, works which •English Christianity 
slionld effect in India, but as those with which I have become 
most directly and personally connected. 

To the Bean of Westmuister. 

Bishop’s Palace, February 1866 . 

.... We left our Himalayan retreat on October IG, and 
proceeded in the first instance to Peshawur, then turned 
back, and commenced a long round, containing three distinct 
novelties : — (I) the descent of the Indus to the frontier of 
Scinde, with excursions from tiie river towards the roots of 
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^/he mountain barrier which separates India from Affghanistan, 
and of which the grandest point is the l\ikht-i- Suleiman ; 
(2) a journey through the desolate regions of Hissar, border- 
ing on the great desert of India, chiefly effected by a carriage 
drawn by four camels ; (3) a short,but very pretty tour from 
Agra to Muttra, the birthplace of Krishna, by Futtehporo 
Sikri, the scene of Akbar's glories ; Bhurtpore, where old 
Lord Combermere achieved greatness and threw a certain 
reflected lustre over his kinsfolk ; Deeg, the most remarkable 
spcciinonof modern Hindu architecture af.d princely life and 
Govadhun and Bindabiin, altogether given up to Krishna aiid 
imjjurity. The heroe.s of the first of these three regions are 
Solomon, Alexander, and three Fathan chiefs of Humayun’s 
reign — Ismail Khan, Ghazce Khan, and Futteh Khan-*.-who 
established on the frontier three camps (dehra), which have 
now become the flourishing towns and Eiiglish stations of 
Dehra Ismail Khan, ♦-Dehra Ohazce Khan, and the purely 
native and insignificant one (ff Dehra Futteh Khun, nnd have 
further given to the whole country the name of Drrajdt the 
encampments,’ jnt being a Persian plural). The heroes of the 
second region are llalimoud of Ghif/ni, who took tlio irindii 
fort of Sirsa ; the Emperor Fcrozeslmh, who used to linnt in- 
cessantly in the jungle, now cleared away, certain lions, of 
whom the last was killed by a Mr. Fraser, in lfi2S; and 
various English adventurers who tried to carve'out^for them- 
selves ]n’incipalitics or large estates during the gcmeral break- 
up which began with the death of Aurungzib, and did not end 
till the Mahraitas were put down. Of the third region the 
heroes are yet more Tniscellancous : Krishna, the giant (lunze, 
the Bhurtpore rajahs, Al^har, Lord Combermere, and a man 
probably descended from Gunze, la'ing 7 feet fi indies high, 
and reipiiring sixteen pounds of eorii for a meal, who exhibits 
liitnself at Deeg to astonished and half-aflrighted travellers. 
The mode of conveyance in the first journey was prineipally 
by four large native boats. ... In the second journey we 
were, as I said, chiefly dragged over the desert by camels, the 
carriages being lent by the rajahs of Pnttiala and dheond, 
two Sikh princes who dwell in the territory between the 
Sutlej and tlio Jumna. This journey was very cold and 
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fatiguing, and afforded less compensation than the others iii^ 
the way of secular interest, but perhaps more interest of a 
higher kind ; for *from the rarity of religious ministrations 
there, our presence seemed nowhere more acceptable. Three 
churches were consccrated^in this desolate region. The third 
journey was luxuriously performed in the carriage of the 
Maharajah of Bhurtpore, who in entertaining the cousin of tho 
Poliorcetes of his territory, was not sheltering a member of a 
hostile house, since he is grandson of the infant whom Lord 
Combermere .placed upon the throne which was withheld by a 
usurping uncle. The only great city, not included in the 
limits aWo indicated, which I saw for the first time during 
tliis tour, was Moultan, a jdace of some interest from the 
huirdgr of Anderson and Vans Agnew, which sealed our 
possession of the Punjjlb, and from abounding in tombs of 
I^iahomedan saints, covered with beautiful tiles of varied 
colours like the encjpistic works, of Wo(Jgwood and others in 
modern days. It is said to be th? hottest place in India. On 
approaching the tomb of Shamacli Tabreez (Shamach=tlio 
sun, cf. Bctli Shemesh) we were told the reason of this ex- 
cess! \'e heat by the gimrdian of the ^shrine. Shamach 
Tabre('z, he said, was a very holy fakir who camo to Moultan 
years ago, but the people refused to receive him, or to 
listen to his preaching, desired him to leave their city, and 
declined t® supply him with aay kind of food. A disciple, 
however, bi’Oughb him some game from the jungle, and he 
begg('d from the churlish Moultanese fire wherewith to cook 
it. This they also refused, whereupon the fakir said that if 
they would not help him to cook his food, the sun should do 
so, and accordingly, by his prayers, brouglit the sun near 
enough to Moultan to provide him with an excellent roast 
hare, ' Once there, however, the sun declined to return to his 
former place in the heavens, and so the people ol Moultan are 
still punished for the impiety of their ancestors by an extra 
allowance of heat. This, however, is the case only in the 
summer ; when we were at Moultan the climate was cool and 
pleasant. 

The tour, I trust, was not unprofitable ; two at least of the 
missions — Agra and Amritsir — were in a state of great vigour 
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and efficiency. I consecrated altogether sixteen churcl^JB for 
^ European worshippers, and laid the corner-stone of another. . . 
Altogether life here passes very happily/ thougli of course 
with some drawbacks ; but I have*never felt otherwise than 
thankful that I came to India, and had so qrmi and ep^ctnal a 
door opened for doing some good in life. My main regret has 
ebeen that I have made so little use of it. However, that is a 
matter rather for oneself than one’s friends. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

TWF. msHOp’s oF^icuL corIiespokdkncb in 1866 — state aid and volun- 
taryism— revision OF PENSION RULES — SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVING 
ECCLESIASCICAL SERVICE — INCREASE OF ARCHDEACONRIES — VIEWS ON 
EXTENSION OF EPISCOPATE — COADJUTOR BISHOPS — ALARMS FOR THR* 
POSITION OF THE INDIAN CHURCH— LETTER TO THE BISHOP OF LONDON 
—Till? CAPETOWN CONTROVERSY-LETTER TO THE BISHOP CAPETOWN 
— REMAURIAOE OF CONVERTS’ ACT— TWO LETTERS ON THE SUBJECT. 

A SPECIAL interest is* attached tp the ftisliop’s public cor- 
respondence in 18(h). All that he wrote during these 
few months, before his sudden summons to I'esign liis 
cliarge, has served to plaoe on reevrd his latest views and 
wi>hes for tlie work that he bad in trust. Diocesan matters 
of men^ routine, which usually largely occupied Ids pen, 
i('('ine(l for the time to recede before the oxpohilioii of 
.hi'oiid and |)radical schemes formed and ripened during 
oi'^ht years, in th(‘. general iuteresisof tlie Indian (liiirch. 
In an article contributed a few months before to tlie 
‘ ('alcutta L’eview,’ he had traced the rise and prqgn ss of 
(he ‘Anglican Establishment in India’ from the days 
of William III., when, at the reipicst of the residents in 
Bombay, ‘two godly ministers’ were sent out to ad- 
minister the Protestant religion in all garrisons, and ‘ to 
instruct the Gentoos as should be servants or slaves of the 
Company.’ After describiug its progress down to tlie 
present time, he asks : — 

And now what improvements and developments does our 
riuircK rcqu’re in that braneli of its operations which concerns 
kiiropcans and East Indians? . .■• . Undoubtedly, a Church 
z 
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establishTnent in India is as necessary now as it was* when 
Wilberforce aid Buchanan and Bishop Porteus and the Church 
Missionary Society clamoured for it. Its work ‘would be 
mainly with the army and those in the employment of Govern- 
ment, though of course it must extend its charge to ^1 with 
whom it is brought into contact. Obviously, too, this esta- 
blishment, if it exists at all, should be an efficient one, and 
able to compass the objects above indicated ; but, beyond this, 
the development of the Church should proceed from within, 
and the aid of Government should be gfven only in proportion 
to the liberality of its members. . . . The combined action of 
the State and of individual Churchmen, guided by the eccle- 
siastical authorities, will, under God’s blessing, place the Anglo- 
Indian Church on a satisfactory basis. • 

Voluntaryism, t^us put,forwarcl once more as a power- 
ful lever of profitable Obiirch work, was no new principle ^ 
in India. Substantial charities, still in full operation, 
represent tlie helping hand stretched out in bygone days 
to relieve want and sickness afliong the Christian popu- 
lation. Bivsliop Wilson gave a new development to this 
same principle ])y the foundation of the Additional 
Clergy Society and the Seamen’s Mission, a pastoral agency 
being thus provided, mainly through private *su{)povt, foi» 
Kiiropeans living beyond the reacli of Governnu'ut *diap- 
lains. Ilis successor invoked it incessantly through his 
appeals to all members of the English Church to promote 
education within her borders, and to maintain her position 
as the foremost among Protestant communities in carrying 
the Word and Sacraments into the jungles of llritish 
India. A considerable augmentation of the reserve funds 
of tlie Church Building and Additional Clergy Societies ; 
a threefold increase of agents employ(3(l by the latter 
society; an investment of 7 , 000 ^., contributed by the 
shareholders of the East Indian Railway towards the sup- 
port of pastors along the line, and the great increase of 
schools throughout the diocese, are all tangible results of 
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the late episcopate, ancf to these results the steady flow of' 
voluntary aid largely contributed. » 

But while thus successfully pressing on Churchmen the 
duty (^f self-help, Bishopjllotton none the less laid claim 
to a continuance of that support from the State which 
for 200 years has been a'source of strength to tlie Anglo- ^ 
Indian branch of the Established Church, gradually making 
that Church what it now is, a compact organisation, 
poss(5s*^iiig, through Its close and peculiar conn('xion with 
tlie State, foundations of stability, and a reserve fund of 
strength far beyond what falls to the lot of many struggling 
colonial Churches. One ecclesiastical measure, with 
whichVhe Governiiumt were directly and exclusively con- 
cerned, was that of a revision of the regulations re- 
specting chaplains’ pensions. Jt was,only completed iu 
18()6, and demands more notice# than the brief laderence 
to it made in a former page. The movement was started 
in the Madras I’n'sidency in 1862, and the case in outline 
was this. The changes ^upending after the Mutiny led 
the chaplains to review their posit ion. The amalgamation 
of the Company’s forces with the Queen’s threatened the 
destruction^ of the Military P’und, subscription to whioi[ 
•by (TOV('rnmenf cliaplains was compulsory, and formed an 
insurance for a surviving family. Salaries wor(‘ ins\ifticient 
to afford a surplus for savings in days when the cost of 
living was constantly increasing; and the pensions, which 
had been reduced in 1834 from 365/-. to 29()C a-year, 
weie inadeapiate for the support of a family afti-r p*- 
tireindbt to England. The only prices that gilded the 
service were the two senior chaplaincies in eacli Presi- 
d('ncy, to which a somewhat higher salary was assignt'd. 
These posts, however, were but shadows of ben(‘fltH to the 
service generally ; the simple fact of seniority secure I 
them to six members of the whole body. They exercisc^d, 
moreover, in some degree, an injurious influence, by in- 
ducing chaplains to linger on, in* tlie hope of succeeding 
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to them, when it was evident that their energies had been 
seriously imjiaired by a tropical climate. The Madras 
chaplains carried with them a large majoritj^ of their 
brethren in the other Presidencies in desiring to surrender 
tliesc senior chaplaincies, and to receive in exchange a 
I'eturn to rhe higher rate of pension that had prevailed 
before 1834. It was well known that the case would 
obtain no official consideration unless it were shown that 
no extra expenditure would be incuntd, and the mebiorial 
of the chaplains was drawn up on a basis of careful calcu- 
lation, which, it was believed, left no financial flaw, 
liord Elgin’s government, before whom it was laid in 
18()2, arrived at different conclusions, and while viewing 
the proposal favourably in its general scope, rejected it as 
entailing increasec^ outlay, upon the State. A stone, how- 
ever, had been set rolltng which was not likely to stop. 
The bishops and the chaplains were ecpially intercjsted in 
the movement. The subject was discussed in many con- 
claves during the Metropoliticaf Visitation of 1803 ; and 
at Bombay a fresh scheme was drawn up, signed by tlu' three 
Bishops, which, retaining the main features of the former 
< 011 *, and vindicating the correctness of previous calcula* 
tions, was partially recast so as to have more chance of® 
acceptance with the aulhoriti(5S.^ Its reception by Sir 
.John Lawrence’s government was more favourable, and it 
was forwarded to the Secretary of State. At the India 
House the question was mainly one of finance. Supporters 
of the measure in India advocated it in behalf of the 
clniplains and of the Church’s welfare. To bring It into 
harmony with all these requirements was a work of time 
and difficulty ; and long correspondence ensued. The 
proposed return to the former rate of pension after twenty 
years’ service was conceded, but only as a substitute for 
the senior chaplaincies ; the interests of existing'incuni- 
bents had to be considered, and three years’ grace was 
allowed, during which the next in succession might elect 
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either to assert his claims, should a vacancy arise, or to 
relinquislv them, for himself and for the service generally, 
in favour of the higher pension. Hence the operation of 
the ncW measure was prospective only, and liable to inde- 
finite postponement. Many chaplains whose time of 
service was far advanced, having no inducement to remain 
when tlio senior prize had, for them, become practically 
already abolished, w|re willing and anxious to resign tln^ 
service, and were only deterred from doing so by the fear 
that a premature retirement might permanently forfeit 
the new rate of pension. But the officials of the India 
House, alarmed by the prospect of a sudden enlargement 
of their pension list, long shut their eyes to this point 
in the case ; and it was not until 1 Bfifi that the Bishop 
obtained the acceptance of his* recomftiendation that all 
chaplains desirous of retiring on the completion of tbeir 
twenty years’ service, should be permitted to do so on the 
existing pension, and awo^t its rise until sucli time ns the 
senior chaplaincies should lapse. One clause in the 
sclnune emanated solely from the Bishop of Calcutta— viz. 
that which made retirement compulsory after twenty-fivt* 
jears’ service, for all chaplain s| except sucli as might hr 
espc^cially recommended to the Secretary of State for pro- 
longed service. This enactment was naturally unpopular 
with a few members of the ecclesiastical service, who, 
after long residence in India, had become indifferent 
about returning to England; but the Bisliop looked upon 
it as m essential corollary of a measure intended to benefit 
not only the clergy but the Church. It would be invi- 
dious to say more than tliat his strong and repeated, and 
in the end successful, representations to Grovernment on 
this point, rested on the conviction, formed through some 
painful experience in the earlier years of his episcopate, 
that less than any department of work in India could tlie 
ecclesiastical service afford to dispense with the regular 
infusion of freshness and vigour that England alone could 
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supply. The small sum at issue in each case, amounting 
only to 70L a-yoar, and tlio small number of Government 
servants at any one time affected by revised pension rules, 
might seem disproportioned to nicorrespondence wliibli ran 
its course, at the rat(^ of Indian progress, during four 
years. But distinctions of ‘little and large’ are rightly 
forgotten in tlie presence of a gric'vance to be redressed ; 
and it may not be wide of the mar^ to infer tlnjt this 
s])eci:d act of legislation owed much to the support afforded 
by a Viceroy whose former Indian career had been con- 
temporary with that of a whole generation of chaplains, 
and wIk) would bo not l(‘ss alive to inequalities irv their 
])osition than to deficiencies in their ministrations. 

Other suggestions having in view the well-being of the 
fdnirch and Ino' mmisters,*and restiiVg, for the most part, 
on the princi])le of grants from (foverniiKUit supplement- 
ing voluntary efforts, were embodied in sonui of the 
Jbshop’s latest official corr(‘spon^lence. Such suggestions 
pointed to a more general eix'ction of parsonage-houses ; 
to the development of more lay co-operation in the 
(diurch by vestries and churchwardens; to the establish; 
ment of a pimsion fund for the widows and ‘orphans of^ 
chaplains, to talo' the place of the military funds which, as 
was expected, were swept away in the gnaxt changes sub- 
se(pient to the Miitiny. Another measure recommended 
by him as eminently conducive to the welfare both of the 
Church and clergy, was the raising of some two or thre(‘ 
^chaplaincies into archdeaconries. The expense wojdd be 
slight to the State ; for the extra allowance's granted to 
the chaplains of Malacca and Singapore, on account of the 
great expense of living in the Straits Settlements, would 
revert to India on the transfer of the Straits to the 
(’olonial Office, and become available for a slight increase 
of salary for archdeacons. The establishment of a few 
such posts, with a very moderate pecuniary advantage, the 
Bishop strongly recommended as a legitimate mode of 
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breaking up the dead level of a service which he did not ‘ 
shrink from charabterising as ‘ somewhat stiff and prosaic,’ 
and of placing in the hands of the bishops an occasional 
piece df preferment for members of the clerical body who, 
by character and attainments, were fitted to advise and 
guide their brethren. lie pressed such appointments also# 
in the direct interest of the Church, believing that arch- 
deacons placed at extremities of the diocese, such as 
Lahore, Nng[)ore, aifd llangoon, would exercase a salutary 
oversight of the clergy, so long as there was no division of 
the diocese to insure a more frequent and regular epis- 
copal supervision. The Bishop’s latest view with reference 
to an ext(‘nsion of the Indian episcopate arose partly out 
of the collapse of tlie attempt to create a fourth see solely 
by the State. Tlie^subject laid neve^ been lost sight of 
since the subdivision of the #)i1e original diocese into 
three. Bishop Wilson, when in England in 1846, advo- 
cated a bishopric of Agra, with all the force of his per- 
sonal character, and of liis long experience of the needs of 
India. But the Court of Directors, languid in those days 
in building churches, were not likely to be forward in 
endowingi)ishpprics, and they^did nothing beyond giving 
the venerable prelate a respectful hearing. A cry for 
more bishoprics mingled largely with the zeal which the 
.Alutiny awoke among Anglican Churchmen. A clause 
providing for the erection of a new see was inserted in the 
Bill that transferred India to the Crown, but was with- 
drawn ‘ as irrelevant to the matter in hand.’ The first 
Secretary of State for India under the Imperial Govern- 
ment, while pronouncing himself favourable to the ques- 
tion, cautiously removed it to a distance by suggesting, in 
an interview with Bishop Cotton, in 1858, that he should 
first traverse his ecclesiastical territory, and then pro- 
nounce upon its wants. Thus the matter was laid to rest 
during the first visitation, which lasted during three years 
and a half. The Bishop’s own Views on this question were 
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^ set forth in the preface .to his second charge, delivered in 
1863 , and they were expressed again ‘with very slight 
modification in 1864 , when he was consulted in reference 
to Charles Wood’s intentio^ of bringing a Bill into 
Parliament for the erection of a new see in the Punjab. 
• These views were characterised by his usual practical 
judgment and moderation. He had an abiding sense of 
the anomaly of Burmah being ecclesiastically administered 
from India, and of the needless toil iniposed on the f5ishop 
of Calcutta by unequal and ill-arranged ecclesiastical divi- 
sions of India itself ; but he never took an exaggerated 
estimate of the fatigues and burdens of the metropolitan 
see, nor urged relief to himself personally as an argument 
for its subdivision. On the other hand, he was fully sen- 
sible of the benefit^ that both the clergy and their work 
draw from the near pres6i>3e of one standing towards tliem 
in the position of an infiuential counsellor and guide. 
There was also the vexatious fact that the mere me- 
chanical process of traversing so great a territorial area 
monopolized time, strength, and energies which might 
have been profitably devoted to more concentrated work 
in behalf both of Christians and non-Christians. It wjis* 
on these grounds that he always supported a division of 
his see as a ‘ desirable and beneficial ’ measure. As time 
went on, the arguments for the creation of a separate 
diocese east of the Bay of Bengal lost much of their force, 
in consequence of the impending transfer of the Straits 
Settlements to the ('olonial Office. The Bishoj^ then 
warmly advocated the claims of North India to a second 
bishop, and when the project of erecting a see at Lahore 
was negatived in 1865 , by parliamentary opposition, he 
sincerely regretted that an opportunity was lost for creat- 
ing a fresh centre of Church work in one of the most 
encouraging provinces of India. An extension of the 
episcopate by the direct interposition of the State having 
thus become increasingly improbable, his suggestions for 
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effecting it took a different direction. In writing on the 
subject, in these last months of his life, hef recommended 
that an Act of Parliament should empower the Queen to. 
permit in any part of tlig province of Calcutta tho.^on^t'- 
cration of bishop ■; to be wholly or in part independent of 
State support. Through such an enactment an cxtensioi^ 
of episcopacy would, lie apprehended, become possible in 
localities where the English communities were prepared 
to meet State aid l?alf way, or in others where the native 
Church would make itself wholly responsible for the sup- 
port of a bishop. The needs of an indigenous Churcli, the 
future glory of India, wore present to many minds. The 
organization of the increasing Church of Tiniieva lly was! 
engaging the attention of missionaries in South India,! 
and to some of tlici^e it a])pe.'#red tln^t tlie time was fast 
approaching when, for a Churtdi numbering its tens of 
thousands, and with considtu'able funds in trust for ecch‘- 
siastical purposes, the administration of these funds sliould 
be Ic^s in the hands of^ Europeans than of a largely ex- 
tended native pastorate, headed by a native bishop. Two 
extracts may here be given from what the Eishop wrote 
in 18 ()() oij th^ subject, in refi^rence to the native Churcli. 
The first is from the article 011 the Anglican Establishment 
mentioned above, and has a spt‘cial interest now that tlie 
arrangement therein suggested for India has been carried 
out in more than one home diocese : — 

.... As to the appointmont of ‘ coadjutors’ to the present 
bishops, we do not mean coadjutors ‘ cvm jure svccc.^sioui'f,' in 
wluch relation Bishop Courtney stands to the Bishop of Jamaica, 
but officers like the chorrpiscopi of ancient times, or the suffra- 
gans instituted by the still existing statute of Henry Vlil. The 
former, rfnj ;(Wjr;ac inlakOTroi (country bishops), were appointed, 
as a diocese became enlarged by the conversion of Pagans, 
execute the functions of a city bishop in villages at a distance 
from the cathedral. 

The suflragaus of the sixteenth century (who must ho care- 
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fully distinguislied from tho ordinary diocesan bishops of a 
province under^a nioiropolitan deriving their name from the 
votes or sutfi’ages which they gave in his synod) were attached 
a,s assistants or episcopal curates to the several sees, an(^ were 
to perform such fnnctionli as might be assigned to them by tho 
^iocesan. It is true that tlie chorej)iHC(q)i were abolished in 
the twelfth century, for ‘ arrogance, insubordination, and in- 
jurious conduct,’ and that the Knglish suffragans soon fell into 
<h-8uetudc ; but wo trust a better fate wojild attend the intro- 
duction into India of a class of assislant bishops, who might at 
once lay a foundation of independent self-supportiijg native 
churches, and relieve the diocesans of part of their work. . . . 

A suffragan ap[)oint(;d for such a purpose would, we hope, be 
a, native, which would be a step towards the formation of an 
indigenous Chu)-ch. 

C ' r 

To Ihc KeiK Tfenry Venn. 

Fcl.rnriryS, 1865. 

As it is getting near post-time, I am hardly able to enter at 

length upon Air, ’s importaiA letter, lint would not 

one way of meeting his views, and removing my objeclions, be 
to consecrate a native as coadjutor to tho IJisliop of Madras, 
with sncli Nvork as tho diocesan bishop assigns to liirn ? And* 
it miglit be agreed that he s^iould receive a 'salary from the « 
Church ]^^i'^sionary Society, or from the Chuixdi Missionary 
Society and Society for the Propagation of the Gospel together, 
on condition that he ordinarily resides in Tinnevelly, and takes 
tiio charge of such native congregations as are handed over to 
liim. Then he might also be employed in travelling at inter- 
vals about otlu'r parts of llie dioeese, and confirm iug the Tamil 
congregations more frequmitly than can bo done now. He 
should be consc'crated by the metropolitan and two of his suf- 
fragans, and not removable without tho metropolitan’s consent, 
III this way the geographical difficulty would be obviated, my 
serious objection to separating Europeans and natives into 
different Churches would be removed, the general influence 
and supervision of the Bishop of Madras would be retained 
j for Tinnevelly, and the native bishop’s position, in reference to 
the English missionaries residing near him, would be less 
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ambiguous than on any other plan. Doubtless the quest ion of dis- 
cipline ii^ connexion with such a bisiiop must Ue carefully con- 
sidered, as we learn to our cost from, the mass of troublesome 
technicalities now before ^he Privy Council ; and I have no 
doubt that an Act of Parliament ^ould bo necessary. It 
seems to me that power might be given to the metropolitan4i 
on the application of any diocesan bishop, with the sanction of 
the Crown, to consecrate such a coadjutor to the diocese of the 
bishof) making the a})|dication ; Government not being charged 
with his salary. In this way 1 might mj self hope some day to 
have botli a Bengali and Hindustani coadjutor. I think that 
some such plan as this would be at once ecclesiastically correct 
and practically useful. 

Tho foregoing suggestions were for tbo most part 
thrown into the foitn of oflicitil letters by n.'quest of tho 
Viceroy, and had been already discussed in private con- 
versations with him* The Bi.shop did not live to see any 
of his counsels carried ^>ut, and it must be a matter of 
doubt how far they would have S(‘cured attention. As 
it is, they remain like bread cast, upon tlie waters, to be 
^ found again percliance on a future day wlien the Indian 
Church slrnll have assumed soino new aspect, or shall have 
taken up some new position ; contingencies, under the 
slutting effects of the changes and chances of the world, 
of which the Bishop never lost sight. Ho was thus 
shadowing forth a future of gradual growth and expan- 
sion of tile Indian Church from within, at a time when 
she appeared for a moment exposed to tlie danger of pu’e- 
niature developunent through the ecclesiastical crisis with 
which all the dependencies of the British Crown weie 
threatened. In the spring of 18 (iC he rec,oived intelli- 
gence from home that the Bill before Parliament for 
placing colonial bishops on a new and more independent 
footing would probably include India in its operation. 
The notion of the Indian Church being as yet ripe for 
an independent and self-supporting position was, to his 
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mind, beset by practical difficulties. His^opinions on this 
subject in the abstracWere by no means rigidly Erastian. 
He regardecfthe principle of pure voluntaryism on which 
the infant native Church rests tas a sure guarantee for 
eventual freedom and self-government. But the circum- 
Jtances of English congregations are widely different. 
He looked upon a close alliance in their case between 
Church and State as productive of great mutual betiefit, 
and as necessarily interwoven, under the present condition 
of things, with the whole civil and military administration 
of the country. 

The following extracts from a letter which he lo?t no 
time in writing to Dr. Tait, then Bishop of London, con- 
tain his protest against any hasty or premature distur- 
bance of the uni(iue<ecclesiafstical system of India: — 

I have been disturbed by a letter just received from Mr. Venn, 
of the Church Missionary Society, in which he says that, though 
the Bill just brought into the House* of Commons by Govern, 
ment to decide about the status of colonial bisliops does not 
refer to India, yet the lawyers think that it will override the 
Acts on which the Indian patent rests. 

I wish to say very earnestly that, in my opkiion* the prin- 
ciples on which the status of colonial bishops may bo settled 
arc at present altogether inapplicable, and that I should 
esteem it a serious and quite peculiar misfortune for the Church 
here if anything were done to unsettle its coni»exion with the 
Crown and Church of England. 

It should be remembered that our Church in this country is 
in a state of transition, and that it would be quite prenTature 
to attempt to fix at present its permanent condition. We are 
a small Christian body in a heathen country, and the majority 
of Englishmen in India have no intention of remaining here 
permanently. These two facts are alone sufficient to show 
that the Church in India is in an entirely different position 
from the Church in a settled colony with a fixed Christian 
population. . . . 
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Special features in the external aspect of the Indian^ 
Church were then pointed out: the compliete subordina- 
tion of flic chaplains, in respect of work andfesidence, to 
tlie exigencies of the State ; the transitional and tentative 
nature of arrangements fieariiig on the organisation of the 
native Cluirch ; the danger of independently appointed 
bishops without synods as a controlling agency; the 
numerous difficulties of convening a synod in a country 
of v<M size, and where clergy and laity are bound hand 
and foot by Government regulations ; the futility of im- 
posing Synodical decrees, even were synods practicable, 
upon clergy who, for the most part, regard India as only 
a plat^e of tmnporary sojourn, hoping eventually to resume 
ministerial work under the mother-Church at home. 
After dwelling upon these various ^difficulties, he con- 
tinues : — ^ * 

The above, T think, are reasons against hastily altering the 
present aiTangernonts of the Indian Church, and I confess that 
1 can see no reasons for so doing. Fn a colony which has an 
independent legislature, it is, I dare >say, unconstitutional to 
issue lettcrs-patent and create a jurisdiction without the con- 
* sent of tlu^ legislature ; and a cplony, prof)erly so called, where 
Jhiglish people of all ranks are permanently settled, and where 
all as a rule profess Christianity, has an undoubted right to say 
what form of Christianity shall be established among them, or 
whether any sluill. At all events, with such a colony the ques- 
tion is only one of time: it is probable that one day it will bo 
an independent nation. Tho training of the mother-country is 
prepainng it for this end ; and then, at least, an English seve- 
re gn would no more issue lettcrs-patent to its bishops than to 
the hishcjps of the United States. But India differs from such 
a colony in every particular : it has no independent legislature ; 
tlie councils which exercise legislative functions are created, 
and maybe destroyed, ])y Parliament, and are in no way repre- 
sentnti\c bodies. The governors, judges, and councillors are 
Englishmen, appointed for a few years, and then going home. 
The permanently settled Europetm population is quite insig- 
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^ nificant ; the country ie heathen, its independence is no6 con- 
templated, or it^contemplated, only as a distant possibility. The 
commonwealth of India is essentially part of the greiit English 
imperial system ; and such also the Church had better remain, 
at least till it is fitter than it is nov to walk alone. It*" seems 
hard that because grave difficulties have occurred in South 
*Africa, in a case for which Parliament had made no provision 
at all, therefore the Church in India should be revolutionised, 
which is regulated by perfectly intelligible and straightforward 
Acts of Parliament, and in which, as fifr as I can see, Such a 
difficulty could be reasonably and constitutionally met. For I 
consider that it would be a revolution to send ouf a bishop 
consecrated by the Queen’s licence only, and apparently not 
bound by the ecclesiastical law of England (or at le{¥3t not 
prevented from altering it) ; and further, for the reasons given 
above, that such a revolution would be altogether premature, 
although, doubtless, We look ffir ward to a«d;»y when the Gospel 
will have spread in Indin, when the ])rescnt anomalous condi- 
tion of its Euro[)ean inhabitants will have assumed a more 
s(dtled form, and when tlic Church will require more indepen- 
dent powers than we possess at yrehent. That the revolution 
may not take place in our timo (for 1 suppose that I should 
not be d(‘privcd of iny ]ctt('rs-])atent without my own consent, 
a lid that the clergy and T would retain the status and advantages* 
which were promised to us when mc came to Ifidia) is a reason • 
vhy I am able to argue the matter from an independent posi- 
tion, with a view rather to my successor’s interests than to my 
own, and to the Church of the fut ure rather than to the Church 
of the present. 

Thus for a brief moment the Pishop was brought into 
personal contact with ipiestions and conflicts thalfwere 
disturbing the Cliurcli at large. Any notice in these 
pages of his views with rehuxaice to the special contro- 
versies of South Africa, must he necessarily inadequate 
to a subject at once difficult and so profoundly and widely 
agitating. In common with all thoughtful men he 
watched the cour.se of these controversies with anxious 
interest. He had spoken -freely in his second charge of 
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the feckless speculations that endangered the faith of the^ 
weak and unlearned ; in the pages of ithe ‘ Calcutta 
Christiail Intelligencer’ (a small Anglo-Indian periodical, 
to which he frequently contributed terse and vigorous 
comments on passing events), he deplored the way in 
wliich, in one instance, tlu^se spciculations were (built witli.# 

In 1864, while sympathising very really with the diffi- 
cult and trying position of the Hisliop of Cape Town, 
h(^ rtcoiubal tlie tiioughts and opinions to which tin* 
iMU’C'ut cliaige of that metropolitan gave rise in his own 
mind. * 

The reasoning pursued in that memorable charge 
a[)peffred to lead to the denial of the Queen’s supremacy 
(that great expn'ssion of the rights of the laity as mem- 
bers ( 3 f the Church) within her own dominions, and to the 
assumption of a claim to d<MV(k^ grave theological and 
ecnh'siastical qucHtions by tln^ will of a single bisho[). 
The Bishop of Calcutta brought the^e theories home by 
putting the (piestion,* 1 a)W would such a case work in 
India? With a tinge of^umoiir, lialf inadvertent, half 
irrepressible, lie conteinplatral himself sitting in all but 
•solitary judgment on an heretical sulfragan, and following 
• np his condehmation by a summary dei)()sition of tlie 
otfender, and the consecration of another prelate in his 
room. Without venturing to assert that a crisis such as 
liad arisen in Hoiith Africa was impossi])lo and incemcoiv- 
able in India, or hazarding any theory as to Ins own mode of 
dealing with it; without eontrovei ting Bishop Cray’s able 
and ilowerful (hdcnce of his legal rights, he was prompted 
by all the instincts of cliarity and fair-dcualing, and self- 
distrust, to deprecate for himself, no le.ss than for otlier 
metropolitans, the poss(^ssion or exercise of irresponsible 
powers, and to desire such amendments in Englisli eccle- 
siastical law as should reach the points raised in the South 
African Church, and deal with them wisely and well. For, 
in commenting on the struggle which was rending that 
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^ distant Church, lie never lost sij^ht of its twofold a^ect : 
of the cxhibifioii of doctrinal laxity on Idle one hand, and 
the assum|ttion of ecclesiastical despotism on t!he other. 
Ifis own profound faith in the ^ower and majesty of the 
liible revelation disarmed fears as to the ultimate result 
fof what he did not hesitate to call the extravagances of 
latitudinarianisin ; but the question whether the Church 
Wris to be governed by law and order, or by the arbitrary 
will of individual bishops, \yas, to hiscnind, one of Ifisting' 
importance, — one that ought not to be overlooked in the 
midst of excitement occasioned by a particular tlftological 
controversy, llis own recoil, in mind and spirit, from 
conclusions to which the theories and teaching ftf the 
hlishop of Natal tended, enabled him to express with all 
tile mire freedom his disapproval of the measures taken 
by the Metropolitan of «»Sputh Africa in condemnation of 
his suffragan. The perils and p(‘r[)lexities which during 
r(‘C(‘nt years had been gatluning around the holiest and 
gravest matters, awoke in him, m in many others, a fresli 
burst of loyalty towards the Established National Church 
of England, and he mourned equally over the prevalence 
of loose doctrines within her borders, and over her in-* 
ability to deal with them*. Just as he Jreafly desired • 
that Some one should arise with the spii'it of power 
(Did of love and of a sound 7nlnd to meet the times 
in defence of Christian faith, so also he urged, as one 
of the chief needs of the age, the construction of some 
tribunal through which the Englisli Church, while 
avoiding dogmatism or persecution, might decla^ au- 
thoiitatively', the truth of which she claims to be the 
depositary. 

The following remarks were written in connexion with 
this subject at the beginning of 1805 

.... It is probably no exaggeration to say that never 
since 1(389 has the Engli.sh Church been so near a schism as at 
the present moment. The dissatisfaction felt at the judgment* 
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of Privy Council in the cases of Dr. Williams and Mr. 
Wilson has been tery deep, and in this dissafbisfaciion is of 
course iifVolved the constitution of the Supreme Court of 
Appeal. At this we cannot wonder. A tribunal of which the 
majority consists of lawyerl, will always be anxious to decide 
as little as it can, and to avoid theological difficiiHies as far as> 
possible. These decisions on questions of doctrine are new, . . , 
and the result is that wo are drifting, by a kind of negative 
proces^, into a fresh set of doctrinal definitions and declarations, 
not made by the Church, as a body, but by a lay tribunal, 
which is always inclined to guide itself by the principle of 
what may be called without offence political expediency — 
the principle, that is, of keeping things smooth, and avoiding 
all viofent results. It is, however, very hard to see how the 
Judicial Committee can be remodelled in any satisfactory way. 
The Cape Town proceedings do not incline usj nor will they 
incline the laity and i^arliamcnt qf.>Kngland, to substitute a 
clerical for a lay judicature. . . . Probably Lord Brougham’s 
plan, by which the Judicial Committee, perhaps w t’l the 
episcopal priv^y councillors excluded from it, should consult the 
Bench of J3isliops on questions of doctrine, just as the House 
of Lords consults the judges, would bo the most feasible 
remedy, only with this modification, that they should consult 
a mixed bo(]y consisting partly qf bishops, partly of divinity 
•professors, and other eminent theologians. For the bishops 
neither are nor are lik(dy to be (indeed, it is scarcely 
desirable that they should be) the most distinguished, still less 
the only divines in the English Church. In any case, we 
think that the Judicial Committee should be forbidden to 
embody any elaborate theological disquisitions in their judg- 
ments,iind should merely declare (for example) : ‘ We do not 

find that Dr, , in the passages of his recent work 

brouglit before us, lias contradicted any article or formulary 
of the Clinrcli, and we therefore acquit him of the charge 
brought against liim.’ In this way the character of the 
judges, as mere interpreters of the language of our formularies, 
would be obvious, and no attempt made to give expositions of 
doctrine, which tlie judgment now under discussion certainly 
appears to do. At the same time do not at all wish to make 
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it easy to accuse and condemn a clergyman for heresy. The 
comparative fiftodom of the Scotch Chnrclf, for instance, has 
not always led to hapj)y results. Tt would Invcheeti wise, we 
think, to have borne with so great a. man as Edward Jrving 
longer than the Gene^-al Assembly*did ; and one of the ablest 
^defences of Christian truth w'hicli has recently appeared is 
written by Mr. Campbell, who Avas ejected, we believe, for 
some ollence against Calvinism. . . 

Wliat we want is some fair tribunal which shall do justice on 
both sides, repressing the extravagances of laiitudiiiariiinism 

on the one hand, and of hierarchical absolutism on the other; 

. • 

for at present the two evils are playing each other’s game. 
We earnestly pray that God’s Spirit may put it into the hearts 
of some wise and good men to devise such a solution *of our 
embarrassments. 

The following letter ^wds an uttertiuce from the East 

on the proposed Pan-Angficau Synod of 18(57 : — 

To the Bishop of Qape Town. 

hishopts Piilaco, May 22. 1866. 

I have just received your letter of February 18, conlaining 
an extract from that of the Archbishoj) on the vSubj<'ct of '<h 
nicoting of all the bishops* of the Anglica» coftimunion in, 
[jomlon, to take counsel on the various ditliciilties which now 
beset our (diurch. You are (piite right in saying that in my 
charge of 1 8(13 I expressed my convieiiou tliai some general 
assembly representing the Chureh of England in its various 
branches and provinces was liighly desirable; and that then' 
is a danger in muliijdying colonial and missionary hishoT)s, 
Avithout any organisation by Avhich all may be kept inttiutnal 
dependence, and compelled to act in brotherly union, according 
to the Church’s law. But I confess that in writing that 
sentence, I contemplated some.hmg more than a meeting of 
bisliops convened by the Arclibishop, without any power of 
emforcing its decrees. I spoke of a general synod of bishops, 
and of other clergy and laity fairly representing the Avhole 
Church of England, and meeting under the control of the 
English monarchy and Parliament, and under the presidency 
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of the successor of Augustine. The decrees of a:^. assembly of 
bishops, convened by the Archbishop of Canterbhry, would no 
doubt bo entitled to groat deference, and have much moral 
weight ^ but I do not see that such a body could alter or adapt 
to colonial wants a single rSbric or canon of the Church of 
Thigland, or compel any single bishop to introduce into his 
diocese any one of its recommendations. Whether, therefore, 
it would bo worth while, for the sake of such a meeting, to 
take so^strong a step jts to summon all the colonial bishops 
from all points of the world to London, is extremely doubtful. 

But, however this may be, wc in India arc powerless in the 
matter. Our temporal position is regulated wholly by Act of 
Parliament, down to such minute details as furlough rules. 
No power on earth can enable mo to go to England before 
htovember 1808, except an Act of Parliament, or the visita- 
tion of so formidable an illness fliat my^ medical attendant 
would be able to certify that I cannpt^safely continue in India. 
Tlie Bishops of Bombay and Madras are tied down by similar 
rules. I do not know what the case may he with the Bishop 
of (k)lonibo ; but as he is strjetly a colonial and not an Indian 
hisliop, tliough ill the province of Calcutta, and as no Act of 
Parliament w'as passed to give validity to his letters-patent, 
lie is probably dependent for power to go home, or at least for 
reiainiiig aiij part of Ids salary ^during his absence, on the 
flovernment of Ceylon. But with us in India it is not even a 
(juestion of retaining or renouncing om* salaries : to go borne, 
oxiM'[)t in accordance with the provisions of the Act, is an ipf^o 
furfi) resignation of an Indian see. 

P.S. -Copies of your lett..r shall be sent to other bishops of 
the province. 

• 

It is with groat diffidence that any reference is here 
made to so complex a question as that which was involved 
in the Bill for the ‘Keinarriage of Converts,’ which in this 
year was a prominent act in the legislation of the Indian 
tiovernraeiit. Tho measure was intimately connected with 
the organisation and discipline of the native Church; and 
if it was right that the Bishop should take, as he did take, 
an active part in the discussions carried on outside the 

A A 2 
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Council chamber, it seems right not to pass by the sfibject 
entirely. It ‘will be easily understood by those whose 
acquaintance with Indian matters is only superficial, that 
cases arise where Christianity, is accepted by a hpsband 
or wife, while the other partner remains in heathenism. 
* The tendency of sucli conversions being to produce de- 
sertion on the part of the latter, the convert is left to the 
alternative of enforced celibacy, or of a marriage of doubt- 
ful h'gality. This state of things <iad been undbr the 
notice of the Government of India for many years. At- 
tempts to remedy it had been made without success, and 
laws passed from time to time for the regulation of 
Christian marriages failed to touch the peculiar <!ircum- 
stances of the native convert. For him, in the words of 
a high authority, ^ the mp.trimonial law was immersed in 
doubt, and exhibited {fii«amount of confusion that could 
only be described as chaotic.’ A statute had been passed 
ill the reign of George IV. under which it was possible 
that a native convert marrying' during the lifetime of a 
heathen wife might be punished for bigamy. The opera- 
tion, however, of this statute was always open to doubt ; 
it was only in force in Presidency towns, and was eveI^ 
tually repealed by the l^enal Code. I^e I^enal Cod(^ 
athxed penalties to the contraction by a person, having a 
husband or wife living, of any marriage which should be 
void by reason of its taking place during the lifetime of 
such husband or wife ; but prior to 1864 it was not clear 
that a marriage entered into by a native convert, for- 
saken by his lieathen wife, was void, since no lalV, then 
existing for the regulation of marriages, decided how a 
Christian stood towards a marriage contracted when he 
was a heathen. It was through Christianity that the 
Eastern convert had learnt that a man cannot have two 
wives at once, and the canon law of the religion he had 
adopted seemed to favour the theory of the first union 
being in bis case void, by its sanction of remarriage in 
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the event of desertion on religious grounds. , From this 
point of view, supplied by the Christian Churcli, a con- 
siderable proportion of native Christians had long looked 
upon tlfe original union as* dissolved, and had contracted 
fresh ones, which many missionaries had solemnized witli 
such simple religious forms as they thought suitable to 
tlie circumstances. The uncertainty overlianging tlie law 
was tacjtly admitted by the fact that no proceedings had 
ever been taken against converts contracting these second 
marriages^ nor against any minister for performing them. 
In 1864, however, Mr. Anderson’s Act was passed for the 
regulati,on of marriages between Christians, in wliich it 
was laid down as a condition of their validity that ‘ no 
husband or wife must be living.’ Native converts came 
at once under tlie operation of *this new law ; from that 
^time, marriages wliich could ndt previously have been 
said with certainty to lie prohibited, which certainly never 
had been punished under lyay existing enactment, became 
at once punishable offences. It was, therefore, urgently 
necessary that the law should take cognisance of the 
native convert ; should define the extent and weight of 
l^is obligations towards the firsjt marriage, and legislate 
for his peculiar position as a Christian who had formed 
ties while still in heathenism, such ties having been re- 
pudiated by the still heathen partner. This the State 
undertook to do by a Bill brought into the Viceroy’s 
Council, in November 1864, by the legal member, Mr. 
II. S. M‘dne. Though the proposed measure was at the 
outset stamped with a secular character, it was impossible 
to eliminate the arguments of Christian theology from a 
subject bound up with the condition and morality of the 
Christian Church. In the speech delivered when leave 
was asked to bring in the Bill, the subject was carried 
back into remote Christian ages. An ancient as well as 
a modern history was claimed for it ; and attention was 
called to the fact, that the question of a dissolution of 
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marriage oj:i religious grounds was coeval with Christi- 
anity, liaving arisen from the moment wheji tlie first 
conversions had produced a condition of things analogous 
to that which presents itself i^i India at the prei^nit day. 
The further progress of the measure was suspended at its 
first stage, In order to afford time and opportunity for a 
free expression of opinion from Cliristian and non-(diris- 
tian quarters. W'ifh Christians, the scri[)tural t^'st was 
tliat by which tlie measure oiiglit to stand or fall, and 
ihe application of this test made the Indian (;lergy for a 
brief moment controversial. Opponents of the principle 
and object of the measure were in a minority nunqnically ; 
but in force of character and position, especially in the 
case of native pastors, flie headers of argument on eitlu'r 
side were so evtnly ba^ianced, that, as was said, ‘the 
Legislative Council miglit w(dl decline under such a con-* 
diet of opinions to take upon itself the r(,\sponsil)ility of 
refusing redress on the ground of theological reasons alone, 
to those who, but for these reasons, would be admitted to 
be entitled to it.’ Tlie scriptural ground taken by one 
party was the prohibition, in Mjitthew v. 32, of any scpji- 
raiion except for adultc^i'y ; the scriptin;al ga-ound taken 
by the other party was the sanction of remarriage de- 
duced from the interpretation of 1 Corinthians vii. 15, 
which maintains that the apostle contemplated not the 
unbeliever's own act of self-separation, acipuesced in by 
the Christian partner" for Ihe sake of peace, but a releasii 
from the original marriage-bond, wdth the libertjfcto con- 
tract a new one. The Ihshop’s views were embodied in a 
pastoral letter which lie issued in 1805, while the Covern- 
ment xneasure was lying before the country. Beyond 
expressing strongly a desire that a judicial divorce should 
in every case precede the judicial permission to remarriage, 
he abstained from criticism on details in the Bill, for 
which he was unfitted through his limited acquaintance 
with native feeling and customs, and confined himself 
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chiefly to the theological argument* For the sake of those * 
who might look to him for guidance, lie ofitered into a 
full analysis of the passage in the epistle to the Corin- 
thiaiiij, and defended the interpretation which claims 
apostolic sanction for the lawfulness of remarriage under 
the circumstances that had raised the question, lint/, 
wliile thus declaring his full concurrence with tlie prin- 
ciple of the proposed act of legislation on scriptural 
grouiTds, ho went bciyond a nnu'e critical disquisition on a 
text ; and a no less valuable portion of the pastoral was 
tliat in ^diich he gave exhortaXion and counsel against a 
liasty abuse of the liberty about to bo provided, and rc- 
min(l(*‘d missionaries, and native Christians through the 
missionaries, that the measure of the convert’s legal rights 
was not the measure of his mopil duties ; that the liberty 
conced(‘d by the law ought ,to* be claimed only when 
pitieiice, conciliation, and forbearance had failed to win 
liack the alienated partner. On anotlior point intimately 
bound up witli Chrisfiafl ethics, the Bishop’s own words 
shall be transcribed >— 

^ I will only notice one other point, which can hardly be 
cnJled an i^ giupcnt against tlie ^measure, but yet is entitled to 

’ our most thonghtlid consideration, since it is calculated to 
t!xcite ag;ainst it the feelings of some whose Cluistian experi- 
ence is tiio deepest, and whose faith in Clirijst is the most 
earnest and practical. It is said, that tliis separation from a 
heathen wife is the cross which a new convert has to bear for 
his Ijord’s sake: and wliat, it is asked, is his conversion 
wort If, if ho refuses to bear it ? And so he is urged to seek 
his consolation, not in remarriage, hut in Christ’s promise as 
recoi-ded in ]\Iatthew xix..21). Now we have seen that cases 
may arise in which a convert is bound to submit to this sor- 
row as well as to all the others which usually accompany his 
conversion. But it does not follow that this should be 
enacted by law and made compulsory. On tlio contrary, if it 
can be sliown, as I think I have shown, that the author and 
tirst preacher.s of the Ciospcl did Aot intend that this particu- 
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Jar cross should necessarily be borne by those whom Uod’s 
Spirit calls frdm darkness to light, surely Ve have no right 
to force it upon them ? Their difficulties and tro*ubles are 
already sufficiently terrible ; the impediments to conversion 
are numerous enough ; a Hindu 6r Mahometan who comes 
to Christ for life eternal, must, as it is, genemlly give up 
^father, mother, brothers, sisters, lands, and possibly children 
also. If his fellow-Christians can lawfully save him from 
one other privation — a privation which, above all thq rest, 
touches his spiritual life, and endangers* his Christian stead- 
fastness — surely they are bound to do so, lest they^fall into 
the coiidenmation pronounced against those who oJJ'oid one of 
ihe liftlo ones 'leho ho! Hive in Clirid. Doubtless, we look for- 
ward in faith and hope to a day when India will be a Chris- 
tian country, and when therefore the liberty tolerated, or, as I 
rather believe, enacted by St. Paul for a state of transition 
like the present, wiW be ^lUiccssarily wiVh drawn, because no 
case for its exercise can cvor*arise. Till then, it seems to mo 
that just as Moses was permitted to enact for the Jews a 
temporary and exceptional la.w, so the Indian Legislature is 
bound, by some measure like that now contem])lated, to re- 
move this stumbling-block from the path of Christ’s disciples. 

When the Bill reached its^ final stage in the Qpimcils of* 
the Legislature, there was little to impc'de its course. 
The theological scruples of a limited number of tlie clergy 
were powerless to arrest the passing of a measure which 
claimed to be based on the authority of canon law, and 
upon the general practice of the Christian Church ; and 
tlie small amount of dissent emanating from the 11011- 
Christian population of India justified the opinion ex- 
pressed at the outset, that the sentiments of this section 
of the commimity were those of indifference. IMany of 
the provisions of the Bill turned upon abstruse points in 
Hindu law and custom, and cannot be noticed here ; but 
in its general scope it was simple and intelligible, and had 
features which imparted a human interest to the dry tech- 
nicalities of law. It was t'o be a law of liberty, and no 
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man’s conscience was to be constrained. Nobody would 
be compelled to marry converts if be had struples on the 
point : but, on the otlier hand, the State would impose 
no penalties on a minister remarrying* them ; and again, 
the (5ljject of the Bill was to promote, ^not divorce, but 
the reunion of the married couples. The respondent* 
in a suit instituted for this end was to appear personally, 
and under the shelter of the law, and witlidrawn from 
the influence of her 'family, to decide of her own free will 
whether^she would return to her husband or persist in 
desertion of him. 

The object of this procedure was to ascertain how flir 
tlie refusal to join her Christian husband arose from 
absolute alienation, caused through his change of religion, 
or, as was maintained to be »fre(piei\tly the case, from 
some miserable prejudice ‘resi)ecting meat, drink, or 
raiment,’ implanted in her mind by the h(*athen relatives 
around her, and capable of removal by argument or 
persuasion. Should such procedure, renewed if neces- 
sary at intervals during a fixed period, prove ineflectual 
to win back the heatlicn partner, the convert was lield by 
law to be jio longer ‘ under l^ondage,’ but free to marry 
elsewhere. 

The Bishop’s journal thus records the completion, on 
March 31, ISfiO, of a second great act of legislation dis- 
tinctively in behalf of native Christians: — ‘The long 
disputed question of the remarriage of native converts 
deserted by their heathen partners was happily settled 
by the passing of a Bill legalising such marriages, after 
certain preliminaries, and with certain safeguards, in 
accordance with the obvious meaning of 1 Corinthians vii. 
15, and the opinion of the Church catholic throughout 
the world. I attended the meeting of Council at which 
the Bill was passed, and heard a really admirable speech 
from Maine, unanswerable in its reasoning, and contain- 
ing a noble piece of eloquenc4 about the evil of neg- 
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lecting an(} overlooking .native Christians.’ It is well 
remembered *4iow Ihe Bishop returnell to the palace 
repeating tlie concluding sentence of that memorable 
speech — ‘ \N^e will not force anj man to be a Clirktian ; 
we will not ev(‘i\ tempt any man to be a Christian ; but 
•if he chooses to become a Christian, it ^vould be shameful 
if we did not apply to him and his those principles of 
e([ual dealing between man and man, of which we are in 
India the solo doposilaric'S.’ • 

Two letters may be here inserted. The fir.st, addressed 
to the editor of a leading Anglo-Indian n(‘wspaper, affords 
in a sirnill compass a glimpse of the divided feeling in 
India with resp(‘ct to the Bill. The second has an in- 
terest as explaining why Mahonu'tans did not come under 
the provisions of tl^* Ueniivuiage Act^ — 

• ♦ 

Delhi, J.inunry 8, 1800. 

... I have soinotimes thought also of wriiing to you about 
the lleniarriago of Converts Bill! 1 have abstained from 
doing so for i-vvo reasons better than want of time. The first, 
bocau.se I supiiose that the Dili, or so»ne satisfictory modifi- 
catioii of it, is sure to pass. The second, because I said my# 
say completely in my pastoral letter, and havuneNtir seen any , 
real atiein])i, in all the writings against the Bill in the ‘Cliris- 
tian IrdelligeiuHT ’ and elsewhere, to grapple with the 
answers which I there attempted to give to the ohjections 
alleged n gainst it on scriptural or historical grounds. It 
would, of course, he very ])rcsuin[)tuons and absurd in me to 
say that these answers of mine cannot be refuted ; but I tim 
sure that they have not been, hut that inncli of the *subse- 
quent writing against the Bill has simply passed by the 
pastoral letter as if it were non-existent. This may, of 
course, arise from its dulness, or from the confused manner 
in which T have expressed my arguments ; hut the arguments 
remain untouched. For exanpile, T saw the other day a re- 
statcmcTit of the assertion that the early Christians tried to 
drag the case of desertion under that of spiritual adultery, 
in order to bring it within Our Lord’s permission, of re- 
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marriage, thereby proving that they did not interpret t 
Corintlyana vii. *15 as all the sound comnii&ntators do now. 
l]ut I showed in my letter, not on my own autliority, but on 
that,of Hef'ele, who is a ^reat patristic scholar, lhat this was 
a mistake, and lhat the passages quoted about spiritual 
adultciy really refer to tlie case of a converted wife or hu^vj- 
hand relapsing into idolatry. So, too, ])cople go on saying 
that everyhody would bo contented wi«h a Ihll for dissolving 
maiiriage in case yf adidfery on the part of Ihe riMuisanb 
partner, wholly overlooking Uv. Maine’s wornl objeetioii 
to the proposal, which, lo my mind, is unanswerable, aiul also 
the notorious fact that the principal Ihiglish I li^h Churchmen, 
such as Archdeacon Wordsworth, are opposed lo remaTiva-ro 
in case of adultery, bub pcrfecdly willing to al'ow it in case of 
a heathen’s d<'sertion, arguing (and justly) tl:at the interpi-e- 
tation of 1 Coi*inthi.nns vii. 15 is fai* easier than the evplana- 
tion of the dilferemces between* the records of Our Lord’s 
words given by tin; I'nangelisls. 

... It may be well, too, for me to remark, in rcforoncc to 
the petition which has been j)re.sented against the Uill, that 
people luivc no business to call it the ‘petition of the clergy 
of the diocese of C.dcutta.’ A clear majority of the clergy 
have refused to sign it, thougli there were very good reasons 
for not Jiettiqgnp a counter mpmoria.1. I liad declared my own 
opinion in my ])astoral ; many of the clci-gy liavc announced 
theirs in letters, cither to me or to (tovernment ; not a few 
have signed the petition from the Pi'otcstunt ministers and 
missionaries, wlio, by-the-by, liave rather nnliiekily designated 
themselves as living in or near Calniffa, for tiny have got 
signatures from Tinnevelly and Amritsir. This reminds me 
that all the Tinnevelly missionaries, both of the Church 
Missionary and Propagation Societies, have declared, in 
separate minutes, their approbation of the Pill, that of the 
Propagation missionaries, drawn nj) by Dr. Caldwell, being a 
very able performance. You will find it in the ‘ Christian 
Intelligencer ’ for December. 
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To a Missionary, 

Palace. July 9, 1866. 

It is undoubtedly true that the reason wliy Mahometans 
\^ere exempted from the Converts Divorce Bill is that, in the 
opinion of the authorities of the Mussulman religion, the 
marriage is ifso facto dissolved by the apostasy of cither 
husband or wife. This has been repeatedly stated by' Mr. 
Maine in council, by the select committee appointed to con- 
sider and amend the Bill, by Mr. Muir, by the Mallometan 
petitioners, who quote all the passages on which the opinion 
is founded, by Moonshee Amir Ali, and by the Mujtahid or 
chief priest of the Shiahs at Lucknow. On these grounds, it 
was thought unnecessary to pass a Bill authorising the re- 
marriage of a convert- from Mahornetanitra deserted by his 
wife, because such reftarriago is not unlawful now. I have 
frequently stated that, in my opinion, the passage 1 Corin- 
thians vii. 15 is sufficient to show that such remarriage is 
authorised by the law of God ; and 'as this view is affirmed 
by the Homan, Greek, and Presbyterian Churches (i.e. by all 
which are bound by the Westminster Confession), by the 
followers of Luther and Calvin, and, not indeed by any for- 
mal decree of the Anglican Church, which has nfever pro- 
nounced upon the subject, but by many eminent men among 
its divines, and, to the best of my belief, denied by none of 
them, I do not think that I am presumptuous in adhering 
firmly to my own conviction, nor neglecting the rule fiiod sem- 
per, qmd ulique, quod ah omnibus, 

... It is of course possible, as the Mahometans are^ ex- 
cluded from the Bill, that the lawfulness of the remarriage 
might be the subject of an action at law, and that the 
remarried husband might be required to show that ho had 
not committed bigamy. 1 believe that it would be easy to 
show this, the Mahometan woman having ceased to be 
his wife by the act of his conversion ; and that the Legis- 
lature assumed this in framing their Bill, is, as I have said, 
certain. Still, Mr. Maine frequently allowed to me, in talk- 
ing over the matter privately, that such an action was 
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possiWe, though he added that there could be no doubt as to* 
the decision of tlje Court. In the present d,asc, from what 
you say of the woman’s friends, such a suit is highly impro- 
bable ; but there will be a danger of it till the High Court has 
given»a formal judgment %) the effect that the conversion of a 
Mahometan operates as a divorce. Of course, therefore, this 
letter only gives you my authority to perform the marriag® 
as an ecclesiastical act. I cannot shield, except by advice 
and evidence, either you or your convert from any possible, 
though very improbable, legal troubles which might follow 
the remarriage. 
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CHAPTER XV^ 


SOCIAL lXTKRroru‘il5 WITH NATIVKS IX CAUVTTAC -VISIT TO rAT^'KAVAS — 
llUMNKSS IX TUB UNIVKUSITY- LKTTBILS — DhPAliTL UK FOR ASSAM— 
JOURNALS AND I.BTTFR.S — KKTUUN TO LOO.SDTBA— THU DlSllOJtS COSSK- 
CRATION OK A CLMBrKRY -lll.rUUN TO TllK JtlVEU— UNFllOTBCTBl) CAUSE- 
M'AY — UJS I'ATAL FALL. 

« 

The hot moiitlis of the year c^lided away peacefully and 
happily, thoiioji the ^fow initiates of Bishop’s Palace were* 
unusually parched by th(<; heat of ^lay and June. The 
rains of July refreslied thein somewhat, and the Bishoj) 
remained well in health, and found in constant work the 
best antidote to the relaxing effeefts of another liot season 
ui the jJains. There was the usual })leasant intercourse 
with the social circh^ in Cakuitta, which he always liked 
to maintain, both from principle and inclination. An ‘ 
attempt was made U> extend friendly hosprtality beyond 
the limits of European society, by two soirees ^^'iven, tlie 
one at the palace, tin' other at tlie liouse of a Church 
Missionary Sociidy’s missionary, to several of the leading 
Hindus in Calcutta. No Eastern ladies were present. 
One of tlie guests, who was a Christian, remarked, speak- 
ing for liimself, and some members of his family, *also 
converts, ‘ T wish we could get our ladi(‘S to come with 
us.’ Tliere are cas(‘s in which habit and national custom 
continiu' to assert, ev(‘n after the adoption of Christianity, 
a singular power, and the freedom of the Cliristian religion 
seems almost to increase the reluctance to emerge from 
Eastern seclusion. It is a feeling which commands re- 
spect and sympathy in day^ when the tendency is rattier 
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to entourage a rending of tlie veil l^etwe^n tlie Eastern 
^voman and the ofttside world, although,, as 'yeti iiin safe- 
guards either of (diristianity or of education t6 fit her for 
tlie gli^re of a less restrained exi.stence are few and sl(rnd(?r. 
In spite of the absence of ladies, however, tlie evenings 
passed very pleasantly. The native gentlemen expressed* 
a gratitication, wiiich^their Englisli tiosts fully recipro- 
cated ; and the Bishop was well pleased to find in pleasant 
coiivetsation and fi^it ice a neutral ground on which 
ediicatc'd men of different races and religioms could meet 
under a private roof and exchange the couitesies of civil- 
ised life. 

Wifli great satisfaction tlie Bisliop spent another day 
with the Rev, J. Long, of th? (luirch iMissionary Society, 
among his Patshala^ in a inis^onary ^isl rict a few mih's 
out of Calcutta. The IVitshalai* rA;e the original and indi- 
genous village schools of India, reaching back to unknown 
antiquity ; and wlien left only in the Innds of the gurus 
or teacliers, they ar(‘ mi^tunbly iieglc'cted or mistaugbt, 
th(i scholars soin<diin('s b(!ijig unable even to read. In 
some places Ciovernineiit, iu others the Vernacular Educa- 
tion Society, takes th{U»j in hand, place's a circle of them 
•under the charge of an insjx.'ctor (in the latter case a 
native Christian sup<')-iiit, ended by a raissiouaiy), and 
establishes at once the system of payment to the guru 
*• hy results.’ In the; Society’s schools th(5 inspector also 
introduces some elemfuitary Cliristiaii teaching. A niirn- 
her of tliese gums, ‘much brushed up hy contact with 
Long and his Cliristiaiis,’ had gathcri'd at Thakei-pukur to 
meet the Bishop, and iu return he went with them round 
about the district, penctratiug tlirough damp jungle, and 
crossing nullahs or brooks, to reach some schools situated 
^ among the low lands that are almost a swamp in the rainy 
seasoii. He was very much pleased with what lie saw. 
The schools proved on examination to be quite as good 
as an average English village* school, were thoroughly 
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native in idea and appearance, and yet had re6eived 
a most succlesful infusion of a Western and Christian 
element. * 

The Bisliop took as usual his full share in the^affairs 
of the University. One imp!)rtant piece of business 
[before the governing body was connected with the muni- 
ticent gift of two lakhs of rupees (20,000^.) from Prem- 
*chund Eoychund, a great ' Bombay millionaire. The 
disposal of the money raised a sharp fcontest, and tke old 
professorslnp controversy of 1862 was revived. Many of 
the opponents of the proposed scheme were, before, 
strongly in favour of the principle involved in G-overn- 
ment education; and even those who might alloV that 
the idea of University professorships was right in theory, 
still maintained that it would be premature to attempt 
such a sweeping changetin,the system of higher education. ^ 
In their view, the University, though a great success, 
could in no sense be said to have as yet become an indi- 
genous institution, for no collegrt; had as yet been founded 
by natives, and missionary colleges could not be con- 
sidered permanent institutions, when a large proportion 
of home supporters still objected on principle to expend-' 
ing the funds on education* instead of mord directly evan-* 
gelistic work. The Bishop again supported the professor- 
ship movement, both in the Syndicate and in the Senate, 
but in vain ; and he had only the consolation of seeing 
the success of another ulan suggested by himself, but only 
as a pis oiler ^ for founding certain annuities in the nature 
of fellowships, to be called Bremchund Koychund Stfident- 
ships, and contended for by Masters of Arts in an exami- 
nation equal in pretensions to one for Oriel or Trinity 
fellowships. 

This year also witnessed the final arrangements for the * 
memorial to Dr. Duff. The subscriptions were handed 
over to the University to found scholarships. The form 
which the memorial thuts took was by no means that 
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wliicH the Bishop and many others had desired, and was a * 
very disappointing substitute for the hall which had been 
originally proposed. In such a public hall, in the native 
quarts of the city, for naeetings, lectures, conversaziones, 
all serving as links between the educated and intelligent 
of Eastern and Western races, many of Dr. Duffs friends* 
had seen the fittest symbol of his life’s work, and the most 
suitable memorial of the leading position he had held in 
uativfi education. A letter of the Bishop’s in 1863 will 
have served to indicate the difficulties which, from the 
tii’st, emT)arrassed the scheme for a hall. It was taken 
up again, and pushed forward warmly in 1864, when he 
and many others amongst its supporters doubled their 
subscriptions. But stiffness of views among Europeans, 
and Bengali lukewymness w])^}n a t|stimony of respect 
and honour is to pass from womI^ into deeds, divided the 
counsels, and crippled the funds. The committee found 
tliemselves eventually compelled to accept a compromise, 
and to fall back on the foundation of University scliolar- 
sliips, useful in themselves, but very inferior, as a me- 
morial, to the projected hall. 

• The fevv^letters annexed find^ their right place here : — 


To his Son. 

Bishop's Palace, April o, 186G. 

, Wo wore very glad indeed to get your first brief sketch of 
Woolwich, and much interested by it. I quite appreciate the 
solf-saftsfaction with which you say you ‘ strut about in your 
uniform.’ When the riglit of wearing it has been gained 
wholly by yourself, and not by my making interest with 
military magnates of my acquaintance to get you a commission 
in tlie Line, a little pleasure in the new costume is perfectly 
legitimate. I remember the intense satisfaction with which I 
began to exercise any small privileges when I was elected 
Fellow at Trinity : my delight in using the college plate when 
entertaining my friends at dinner, *or in giving orders for the 
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library ; nay, even tbe seorot chuckle with which I Walked^ 
over the grass-plots, forbidden to less exalted persons. Such^ 
reminiscences seem childish and absurd, but Ihere are 
childish and absurd elements in human nature, and they 
furnish, in spite of ourselves, som5 portion of the rewards of 
^p.ny success. However, it would not be well that we should 
confine our attention to these small results of our own exer- 
tions ; and so I doubt not that you are rising from the 
contemplation of your uniform to the coniein pi ati on of your 
work, and to the duty of using these two years as a grand 
opportunity for preparing yourself for usefulness in the profes- 
sion which you have deliberately chosen, and have,T3y God’s 
blessing on your own efforts, been enabled to enter. We 
should like to know in your next something about theMiffer- 
ence between Engineers and Artillery, the advantages of both, 
and the ])rospects that you have of obtaining one or the 
oilier. . . . Also I should, like to knov/ something about the 
ecclesiastical arrangements of Woolwich. Whore do you go 
to church on Sunday? Is the service hearty and devout? 
By whom arc you prcochcd to ?^, Have you daily public 
prayers ? From the sketch of your time given in your last, 
you seem to be very seldom left alone. Do you ever play 
cricket or any other game ? Again, Macaulay lays stress on 
the importance of a historian^ inquiring into the character 0 ^ 
a nation's ‘repasts.’ Of what do the Woolwich dinners* 
consist ? Arc they and the other meals taken in a hall ? 
Do you have wine-parties and other academical entertainments ? 


Is the discipline mainly that of a college or of a school ? 


Have you each a separate room, or couple of rooms ? 

Having asked you such a multitude of questions, I proceed 


to impart in return a few facts. The main one is the flight of 
poor little Puss, by which name and not Polly she is designalcd 
in India. She departed from Simla on the evening of the 


d’uesday in Passion Week, in a copious Hood of tears, 
accompanied by Miss Maclean, two male attendants, an ayah, 
and escorted to the station by Hardy. Such, you see, is the 
state in which she makes her Oriental progresses. ... We 
have great confidence in the wortliy chaplain and his wife to 
whose care wo consign her, mid I have myself experienced their 
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;tcnderness, having^ been ill at their house at Feaozepore, when 
on visitation in November 1864, and .nursed with the greatest 
devotion. 

To-night I am going to ^ive the Hindus a lecture * On the 
Employment of Women in Religious and Charitable Works,’ 
in which I intend to de.scribe Sisters of Charity, beguines and* 
deaconesses, and to suggest that, instead of burning their 
widows or condemning them to household drudgery, it might 
bo bet^r to see if thejf cannot be employed in acts of womanly 
beneficence. A quantity of glib talk and profusion of compli- 
ments will follow the lecture : of course nothing will result 
from it directly, but it may bo considered as carrying on the 
dripping of water on the rock. 


Til his Daughter. 

nishdl)’s Paliice, Whit Sundny, 186(5. 

We have come back, you see, from Barrack pore, whore wg 
stayed in the Oovertior-General’s house, but we thonghf it 
hotter even than Calcutta. It was pleasant, however, to take 
a nice walk at 6 in the morning in the garden and park by the 
river-side ; and on Sunday I went across to Sc^rampore, had tea 
^ith Mr. Stuart, and preached for him. As we were driving 
•from the Sefildall station home o*i Monday evening, we ca.me 
across a violent storm. The wind blew so furiously that 1 ox- 
])ected it to upset the caiTiuge, and we were glad to find oui- 
selvos safe under the portico. Mr. Hardy followed in liis 
buggy, but had been kept at the slat on by the folly of 
Pecko, who wished to get out of the train in .some unlawful 
w’ay, ai^d was in eonse lueiicc seized by the police. So Mi’. 
Hardy had to stay and rescue him, a^'d thu.s came in for a 
wor.se part of the storm than we did. lie vms nearly blinded 
with the dust, and also wet through. He could not get on in one 
))lace agaiust the wind, but had to drive to the side of the road, 
,.imd wait till the gust was over. So he, too, was very glad to 
get home. On Wednesday there was another storm, but that 
was cliietly rain, which came down in such bucketfuls that wtj 
could not get across to the cathedral service. And on Friday 
there was a third storm, when the thunder was like cannon 
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going off close to us ; so that altogether, you see, we have liad a 
most disturbedVeek ; and whenever there has been no storm 
it has been dreadfully hot. . . . Dr, Smyth tells me that you 
are getting fat enough to marry Sir John Falstaff. Edward 
will be quite pleased to hear it, for he was shocked at being 
/(dd that you were so scraggy. Perhaps you need not go to 
England by the mail of June 23, if Dr. Smyth still finds your 
frocks unable to button. 

Now, good-bye, my own little Puss; do not let us heaj’ any- 
thing more about crossness at lessons, &c. 

i 

To his Son. 

July ,1866, 

The frightful heat under which wo were groaning when I 
last wrote to you has happily ceased. Ever since June 15 the ' 
weather has been cooi and pltasant, with* clouds constant, and 
sliowers fre(picnt. But the dliange was too great and rapid for 
some people, and a good deal of not very serious illness has 
been the result. The thermometer, standing at f)G° in the 
afternoon of J une 14 in my librarj^, was at 82° at the same 
hour of Juno 15. . . . 

June 14, the last day of the great heat, was the first of a 
much direr calamity ; for on that day the telegraph conveyed* 
to India the terrible news (*/f the failure of* th^ Agra and „ 
^lasterinan’s bank. I say terrible, for in truth the suffering 
consequent upon it will, I fear, be spread very Avidely, especially 
among the widows and children of old Indians; for it was 
the favourite bank of the civil and military services, and its 
shares were a common investment of the savings of Indian 
officers. It was an immense concern, with branches in Emnce 
and China as well as in London and India ; it was tfionght 
immovable, paid dividends of 8 per cent., and had just erected 
(or leather, had not quite finished) a real palace in Calcutta, 
ill the Venetian style, with an oiien loggia by way of verandah 
— one of the few buildings in the city showing at once solidity , 
and originality of design. The depositors, of course, only lose 
their money, but the shareholders will have to pay up the full 
amount of their shares, whq;;*eof only half had been paid before 
the crash. . . . Personally I had, happily, nothing to do with 
it, but several of the diocesan and other charities and trust 
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funds were more or less involved in it, which will have to be * 
replaced larger 'subscriptions. Several of tfle clergy have 

lost remittances which they had just sent through this bank 
to wiv^s and children in England. 

Meantime, since I begat? to write the above, a telegram has 
come from England, which nobody can understand, saying that 
things there are turning out better than was expected, that 
the ultimate loss will only be a million sterling, and that therti 
is to the a voluntary^li(piidation. If so, depositors will ulti- 
mately, T suppose, be paid in full, and even shareholders will 
not lose everything, ilut again, if so, it is asked, why did the 
bank stop ? for the million could have been realised by calling 
the rejnainder of the money due on the shares ? Altogether 
business men are puzzled, depositors and their wives are flut- 
tering with hope, and we wait anxiously for the mail. . . . 

You cannot think in what a fever of excitement we are kept 
now by the fitful flashes of the J;elcgraj^h. I decidedly liohl 
that, for the ordinary imparting of news, this Indo-European 
lino is a mere nuisance. Of course for grave emergencies it is 
very important, but for tlje common everyday intelligence it 
is only a source of unsatisfied curiosity and frequent blunders. 
We know, for instance, that war has broken out in Saxony, 
^Silesia, Venetia, and near Frankfort, that the ministry were 
beaten oi), the^ borough franchise, and that they have in con- 
sequence resigned. But what led to the immediate outbreak 
of the European struggle ; who has been ‘ sent for’ in conse- 
quence of the retirement of Lord Russell ; why, if he has 
resigned, another telegram should predict a dissolution of 
Parliament; how it came that the ministry were beaten on the 
borough franchise, when they had carried their more impor- 
tant •change in the county franchise — on all these, and a 
multitude of other elucidations of the bare facts announced, 
we are left in complete ignorance. . . . Our state was 
pleasanter, I think, ’when we first came to India, and 'the 
telegi-aph only united Calcutta and Galle. For then, a week 
before the arrival of each mail, we had a summary of news 
from Galle, like the headings to the chapters of an interesting 
book, and afterwards, on the actual arrival of the steamer, we 
received the details of the matte/s which we had been discuss- 
ing and speculating on during the intervening seven days. . . . 
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To the Rev. B. Buclcivorth. • 

Bishop’s Palace, Calcutta, July 6 .^ 1866 . 

r was very glad to get your letter, and am much obliged to 
you for your valuable exertions at Oxford on behalf of my 
hill schools, carried on in conjunction with my worthy cousin 
^f Worcester. When you have completed the collection, you 
will enhance its value if you will kindly ^send it as soon p,s you 

can to ; for as soon as it is transmitted to us W'O invest it, 

and the securities of the Indian Government are ngw so low 
(owing to the failure of the Agra Bank and other commercial 
disasters), that the time is particularly favourable for the 
investment of money. 

By this time I suppose that you have left Oxford, and have 
your home in one of the royal palaces. I congratulate you on 
being selected for s^ im|V>r^^ant. a post ; a great jiroof of the 
esteem in which you must have been held at Oxford, and a 
great opportunity for doing good. For, as in a constitutional 
monarchy the true function of king^ and princes is to infliicnco 
society, it is a blessing when they are so trained that their 
infiuenco may be Christian and intelligent. I hope that you 
Avill make your ];eopold as wise a man as his great-uncle of 
Belgium, and a considerably bettor one than most (jf his great- 
nncles on the Brunswick side. You will, no doubt, see a great 
deal of interesting society, and Avatch the course of many 
interesting events, and I trust that the connexion will be alike 
profitable to yourself and to your pupil, in whom we must all 
be truly interested, from that feeling of loyalty which, if it 
sometimes degenerates into fluukeyism, is yet in itself one of 
the safeguards of England. • * 

I have now begun to date official documents ‘ in the ninth 
year of our consecrat ion,’ and though such whiskers as I have 
are grey, and my hair considerably mottled with the same 
tint, yet I am thankful to say that I have on the whole very 
good health, and that the climate has dealt very mercifully 
Avith mo. . . . Wo start in August, all being well, on a two 
months’ expedition by river into Assam, the great tea province, 
where there are a number of scattered tea-planters who should 
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be lodked after, and provided, if it may be, with clergymen and ^ 
• churches. • ^ 

Just ncfw the weather in Calcutta is pleasant, as we arc in 
the midst of the rains, which have come down so copiously as 
to wasli away a great part (if the Ea.st Indian Railway, and stop 
communication between Bengal and the upper provinces. It 
is fortunate that no mutiny is going on. * 

On August 1 we left Calcutta for Assam. Half a day’s 
journey on the Eastern Bengal Railway took us to Koosh- 
tea, where the Grovernment steamer ‘ Koel,’ having the 
barge ‘ R1 iotas ’ in tow, was awaiting us. The latter had 
been again kindly lent by the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, and tliis comfortable private yacht became the 
luxurious mode of transit during the last visitation as 
during the first, §even year'« befon^. As the Rev. R. 
Norman, one of the cathedral «h?iplains, was at that time 
prostrate under severe illness, Mr. Hardy remained behind 
in Calcutta to take his duty, and Mr. Vallings, secretary 
to the Society for tlie l^ropagation of the Gospel, went 
in his place as chaplain to the Bishop. Dr. Powell was 
in medical charge of the party, which also included Mr. 
and Mrs. J\hodrow as guests, for whom the spacious barge 
afforded ample accommodation. As a school inspector 
Mr. Woodrow did some work for Government by looking 
at tile Assamese schools, and profited by two months’ 
leave to visit some private property in tlie Cachar district. 
For the Bishop, the expedition was for the most part a 
repetition of the earlier one through tliese same watery 
regions in 1861, all contemporary notice of which was 
suppressed, for the general features of the two visits were 
the same, and to the second was imparted a peculiar in- 
terest from being the Bishop’s last visitation. Except 
for some increase in tea-planting, five years had made no 
difference in the condition of a province which has been 
called the Bceotia of India. The Assamese inhabitants 
of the plains, few in number,* and stupified with opium- 
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' eating, are useless for the development of the country’s 
great resourc?« ; and tlie wild hill tribcs’of Garos^, Merees, 
Nagas, &c., are as yet scarcely approached eitlier by 
civilisation or Christianity. A^few small and detached 
European settlements and missions carry on existence, 
•under difficulties, amidst the fever-giving jungles of a 
region in many parts fair and beautiful in outward aspect, 
t)ut years behind the rest of India in the conveniences or 
comforts, or even necessaries of life. ^Almost at the outset 
of the voyage a fatal event occurred as a strange prelude 
to that which marked its close. On the first J^aturday, 
August 4, as evening prayers on the barge were ended, 
about 10 r.M., tlie party were startled and saddened by 
news from tlie steamer anchored ahead that one of Mr. 
Woodrow's servants^had rojled over ip his sleep on deck, 
and fallen overboard. A buoy was thrown out at once in 
the dark, and a boat put out immediately ; but all search 
was fruitless. The catastroplie remained a sad memory 
till its disastrous repetition, exa(?tly nine weeks from that 
evening. The steamer and barge passed from the river 
Gorai, on whicli Kooshtea stands, into the Poddah, anotlier 
branch of the Ganges, and thence into tlio Jaboonja, loading 
into the Prahmapiitra, of wfiich it forms, indeed, the main 
channel at this southern part of its course. The stations 
visited were Goalpara, Gowhatti, Jeypore, Sibsagor, 
^^azeerah, Nowgong, up to Dibroglmr, each place being 
situated either on the great river, or on some tributary ; 
for as yet Assam has not advanced beyond that normal 
condition in which nature’s watercourses form the only 
highways. Descending the Bnilimaputra, the party 
reached Dacca early in September, and thence threading 
through another network of rivers, they made their way 
to Cachar and Sylhet. After leaving Sylhet, the ‘ KoeV 
anchored in the Surma, a broad muddy river ; row-boats 
were put in requisition for navigating a smaller tributary, 
and finally mere canoes fook the tiavellers up a most 
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lovely, but very shallow, mountain-stream, overshadowed ^ 
by rocks, and tropical vegetation; and thitS, still by no 
way but that of water, the foot of the Kossiah hills was 
reachtd, and they were ^scended for a brief sojourn at 
Cherrapoongee and Shillong. At every halt, weekday or 
Sunday, services were performed, and the holy coinnui-» 
nion administered ; confirmations were heW, aud native 
scliools visited ; and considerable collections were realisecl 
for tfie Additional Clergy Society or the hill schools fund. 
For these two objects the Bishop had for a long time, 
when on visitations, deliberately preached, as standing in 
greater need of support and advocacy than mission work, 
which has a reserve fund of stability tlirough connexion 
with home societies. The following brief journal extracts 
and a few letters v^ll suffice to describe some character- 
istics of life in a som(*what dnnry region ; tliey will serve 
to exhibit also how the lonely life of the English settlor, 
with its few safeguards and its iniiny temptations, re- 
mained to tlie end an object of the Bishop’s unceasing 
care anfl anxiety. 

• WedneMhj/, Auguat 22.— To-day the Captain desired to take 

, the ‘ Koeli down to Dickomukili, to have plenty of time for 
gathering in coal enough for the voyage, not only to Dib- 
roghur, but back to Gowhatti. And as Sibsagor is very 
deficient in means of accommodation and supplies of food, the 
ladies were carried off in the steamer, and the circuit lioiiso 
made decently comfortable for the gentlemen of the party. 
Moreover its principal room was very neatly arranged as a 
temporary church, by Mrs. Sconce. . . She hung texts in 
illuminated characters on the walls, and made two platforms, 
one for the pulpit and one for the communion table, strange to 
say, out of opium boxes, which come into Assam in large 
quantities containing food for the untameable, but now some- 
what restrained, appetite of the Assamese ; and when their 
contents are emptied, are sold and used as a moveable flooring 
to keep away the damp which exudes through the ordinat*y 
brick floors. These platforms were covered with carpets, and 
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* the communion taWe with a purple cloth and surmounted by a 
picture of thfe Crucifixioh. Yet in spiCe of these skilful 
arrangements the service furnished an extraordinary example 
of the destitution of Sibsagor. We had assumed that the 
station would supply the bread an^ wine for the sacramental 
elements, and it was only just before service that we discovered 
*that there was none. Wo applied to Captain Sconce, whose 
liouse was close by. He said that he had some sherry, though 
no port, but that at thaUtime ol* day (10 a.m.) it was impo^ssible 
to produce a morsel of bread. So Woodrow had to spring on 
one of the few ponies that were in waiting, to gallop do^wn to the 
steamer (a mile off, and just getting up her steam for starting), 
and to bring up a bottle of ])ort wine and some bread. Many 
other arrangements of the station show it to be on the very 
confines of civilisation. Time, food, and servants are equally 
unknown at Sibsagor. There are no clocks. Fowls cost an 
immense su?n ; therefore i\o sheep, becaitse the grass will not 
support them; and gram js very dear; beef is unknown, 
because the death of an ox nearly causes a mutiny amongst 
the Assamese. Ayahs are unattainable ; so the ladies work, 
dress, teach, feed, and take out walking all their children, 
with no lielp but that of some girl who consents for large 
wages to come and do ayah’s work f(^r a portion of the day. 
Altogether it is a dreary place, but its inhabitants y^oro cheer- 
ful, and ready to make the best of it. * 

Thvrfidaij, Aii^vst 28. — At 4 A.M. the heavens looked gloomy 
for the expedition toNazeeivah. It poured as if it never meant 
to stop. At 11 four elephants arrived, and as the rain had 
diminished, we packed ourselves up in waterproofs and ascended 
the beasts, which, as most things in Assam, are arranged in a 
most comfortless way, with no howdah or pad, but a aimple 
seat, on wdiich you are perched sidew'ays, witli feet hanging 
down unsupported. Soon after leaving Sibsagor we plunged 
into a dense jungle, w'ith only a path left (of course deep in 
mud and slosh), which was wide enough for the passage of an 
elephant. There were largo trees in the jungle, such as 
l^eepuls and banyans, with a very thick undergrowth of tall 
grass, bushes, and creepers; among them magnificent con- 
volvuluses, and other climbing flowers. Beautiful butterflies, 
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too, "^ere buzzing about when the rain c^ed. There were * 
some clearances f#r tea, bat William Sconce ,taid that they 
not ’turned out profitable. We also passed several 
cottages and shops, and one very large break in the otherwise 
uniform jungle, where the#o was an abundance of rice fields. 
After two hours and a quarter of considerable discomfort, the 
elephants deposited us on the bank of the Dikho, and a ferry* 
boat came across and convey(;d us to Nazeerah. This place i| 
wholly tl^e property of the Assam Gorupany, who, though now 
exclusively occupied fti making tea^ h^ve the right to carry on 
in their land any operations developing the resources of the 
country. Hence they decline being called the Assam Tea 
Company, as they not unfrequently arc. The skition consists 
of ihflir godowns and ollices, and the bungalows of their 
officials, of whom the chief, a Scot named John Smith, drove 
down to meet us, and coriveyed me to his house in a buggy. 
He came out nine yt^rs ago frofti Abcrieen, in the service of 
the Company, and is now supQj’int^ndentofall its large concerns, 
with twenty-three tea-factories under his immediate direction. 
Though the day was as unfavourable for our purposes as it 
could be, twenty* six assistants and others engaged in tea-* 
making assembled for service besides our own party. I 
preached, and the holy communion was administered. . . . 
’Afterwards I had ’a long talk with John Smith about the 
• means of jflacirfg a clergyman hSrc, which ho allows to be most 
desirable; for, as he says, ‘ among all these scattered young men 
there really is no one to exercise any good or improving influence, 
and the solitude of a tea-planter’s life is a great temptation.’ 

I am to state my plans in a letter, which he will forward to 
the Directors of the Company at home. At 7.30 we left 
Naze§i’uh, after a visit which, though short and hindered by bad 
weather, was long enough, I hope, to remind the inhabitants 
that there arc Church ordinances in India, and to inform me 
of their wants. We could not have stayed longer fur lack of 
sleeping accommodation. Our ride from it was as tiresome as 
' our ride to it ; wo had one heavy shower of rain ; tho moon 
struggled from behind dark clouds, the forest looked weird ^ 
and ghastly, fireflies took the place of butterflies, and the strong 
smell of decaying vegetable matter reminded us that to pass 
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in the night through a dense jungle in the rainy season is not 
altogether a hValthy process. ' ^ 

Dacca, Sundaij, September 9. — The fever was oetter this 
morniug, and I was happily able to take my usual parlj in the 
service, though I doubt whether T have felt such difficulty in 
doing so since 1850. How thankful I should be for the 
change that has taken place in my health since that disastrous 
•autumn ! ... On the whole, we of the English Church have 
reason to be ashamed of our position ^at Dacca, Thq frag- 
ments of Heeberlin’s mission, which existed in 1801, have now 
vanished, the chaplains here having done nothing ^o keep it 
together, and everything has passed into the hands of the 
Baptists. Next to Calcutta there is no place in Bengal 
whore education has made so much progress as at bacca ; 
for besides the college, there are several good aided schools, 
and a large body of Brahmoists is forming in consequence. 
The fields seem whifb to Vafvest, but wo Anglicans are doing ^ 
nothing to gather in the crop. Doubtless, we must not 
hinder the Baptists in the work, but I wish that there was a 
chaplain who would come here in a missionary spirit, and, 
having but a small English congregation, lay hold of the 
educated young Hindus. The race of Corries and Martyns 
is perhaps necessarily extinct ; the zealous men who would^ 
act if they could in their spirit are sent to largo stations, 
where regiments and hospitals take up all their time, and the* 
incumbents of small places are often past their prime. Mr. 
Wise dined with us, who has known Dacca for forty years, 
and laments its fallen state. In Ids early days a Court of 
Appeal for East Bengal sat here, four judges driving to court 
in their carriages, with silver sticks carried before them ; now 
a single judge walks down to cutehery in a solah tope*. He 
not only remembers Heber’s visit, but Lord Combermere’s, 
who arrived with a grand aquatic procession of twenty large 
pinnaces. 


To the Bev. J. Thomas. 

Barge ‘ Rhotas,’ August 1806. 

I was, as always, very glad to get your letter, especially as 
it gave cheering accounts of the gradual disappearance of the 
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debt, -fThich, if I live to return to England, I hope to find 
utterly, vanished. •! used never to bo quite oAsy about that 
ninety-nine years’ lease under which the College is held. Of 
that I suppose that twenty-three have expired, and how can 
Marlborough take its place4)y the side of Eton and Winchester 
if in seventy-six years (the days of our grandchildren) its 
property might bo resumed by the Lord Ailesbury of the day?* 
I should rejoice to hear that, when the debt has gone, th^ 
attention pf the council is turned to the work of acquiring the 
property in freeliold.* The money would not be sunk on a 
mere fancy ; the rent of the buildings would be saved. ... 1 
have starred to Assam on visitation, chiefly to look after the 
tea-planters scattered through that province, where, however, 
tliere ts also a fairly successful mis.sion of the Propagation 
Society, and some native Christians. The tea-planters are, I 
fear, too often a godless set, and I should be glad to place a 
new clergyman and (?hurch in one qf the? less accessible parts 
of the country. The highway islhe vast river Brahmaputra, 
and wo travel luxuriously in a great barge, or, as it is called, 
a ‘yacht,’ towed by a jdeamer, which is allowed to the 
Lieutenant Governor of Bengal to \isit the watery parts of 
his territories, but which he, not wanting to us(! it this year, 
has lent to us, . . . and as the weather in the rainy season is, 
*as a general rule, cool and pleasant, our existence is suffi- 
* ciently easy and enjoyable. Of course, when we reach Assam 
there will be work to do, but during the ten days or so of our 
voyage to it we have a complete holiday. 

I heard from the other day, who seems very happy, 

and though still vehement (one could hardly wish him other- 
wise), less denunciatory than usual, which I trace to the 
inlluciice of a gentle and sensible wife I should be very 
thankful if he could feel himself comfortable in taking orders, 
v/hich the relaxation of the tei-ms of subscription may perhaps 
render possible, as I do not think that his difliculties were 
ever fundamental, and he always seemed to mo to retain a 
tiriii hold on Christian faith and hope. ... I am very glad to 
hear that Edward is going to Stafford Rectory again ; it is a 
})lace where he gets nothing but good. 
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To Arthur Watson, Esq. ' ^ 

On board the ‘ Rhotas,’ river Brahmaputra, August 4, 1866. 

. , , Let me thank you for the oontinued liberality of your 
response to my appeals for the hill schools, which are still, 
*tind will be till 1808, if I live so long, my chief object. I will 
say nothing about its recent progress, because I hope to send 
you a report early in 1807. ... As the journey from Calcutta 
to Cowhatti (the chief town in Assam) (^copies ten or twelve 
days, and as during that time we are quite excluded from 
post offices, European information is unattainable dxcept at 
long intervals. At pre.sent, on this 4th day of August, wo 
have only read newspapers up to the return of the Queen 
from Balmoral, her fruitless effort to patch up the Whig 
ministry, and her sending for Lord Derby. The telegram, 
however, has informed us that he is m power ; that Lord 
Stanley has the Foreign Office, .;^nd Lord Cranborne, India. 

I trust the latter will send out zealous and sensible chaplains, 
recommended by the tutors of colleges at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. In like manner, as to the greater contest in Europe, 
the newspapers have only brought us to the seizure of Han- 
over and Saxony, and the defeat of the Italians lu'ar Verona ; 
but the telegram s])eaks of the complete triumph of Prussia, • 
the withdrawal of Au.stria froili the Bund, and* the *hurrender 
of Vend ia to France. ... As to the war, I am altogether on 
the Prusso-Italian side. I even half repent of having joined 
in the ordinary abuse of Bismarck; not, I trust, from any 
disposition to worship success, but because he seems to have 
conceived, held firmly, and carried out vigorously a great and 
noble idea — the unity and nationality of Germany ~sothj|this 
policy in the north of Euro])e is precisely that for which 
Cavour and Bicasoli have been justly admired in the south. 
The Austrian cause is plainly indefensible on any principles 
of right and justice ; indeed, all pretence to them was thrown 
away by the occupation of Holstein. 

Turning to domestic matters, Edward’s success at Woolwich 
was a great pleasure to us. Not that either of us had the 
least wish for him to go into, the army awXwr, but as he had 
set his heart upon it, we wished him to enter in an honourable 
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way. •And the separation from him has been such a sorrowful 
drawback to the happiness of the Jast seven yeaA, that a proof 
that he has been using his time profitably was a most blessed 
consolation to us both. 


To Bosworth Smilh^ UJsq, 

Shillong, in the Ko«isyah Hills, September 26, 1 866. • 
. . ^ Y«u also urge mo to pay England a visit. I do not 
want urging oii that head, for 1 desire not only for my own 
sake, butJlDecause I think that T might, with God’s blessing, do 
some good to the diocese by interesting ])ooplo at home in its 
wants and welfare. But I am fettered by no less formidable 
an impediment than an Act of Pai'liamcut, through which it 
is impossible to drive a coach and six, or rather to steer a P. 
and 0. steamer. The Act empowering tlie Crown to found 
and endow the See of Calcutta, p^jo^iiles ?hat the bishop shall 
in no possible case leave tht) country till lie has dwelt and 
worked in it for ten years. My ten years expire on November 
12, 1808, and if I live so, long, I hope then to avail myself 
of the liberty which the Act concedes, and to go home either 
on eighteen months’ furlough or permanently, according to 
health and a variety of other circumstances, which need not bo 
considered ^til I they are develoyied in the course of iVovi- 
* deuce; not indeed that I should sail on November 12, or for 
some months after it. All doctors soy that after ten years in 
the tropics, it would bo very unsafe to arrive in England in 
midwinter (it was probably the cold after India tliab killed 
Lord Canning;} ; but I hope, if no untoward event occurs, to 
be in England before many months of IHbb are over, lb is a 
long time to look forward to, and the anticipation of such a 
return to friends and country is .so deliglilfnl, that I often 
doubt whether it is right to indulge it ; but in India the .scale 
of my work and plains is so large that I am absolutt'ly com- 
pelled to forecast more than is desirable : and as we believe 
in a Father who is in Heaven, and not in jealous Nemesis, 1 
trust that as long as 1 form any scheme in submission to His 
will, I do not disple.ase Him by looking forward to a legitimate 
source of liappiness ; and though I speak with rapture of even 
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this distant prospect of Eugland, you need not fear that I am 
getting woaryi^^f my work in India. I take as much interest 
ill it, and feci its ii^portaiico as much as ever, though I believe 
that the time is ooming when a short intermission of it, and 
the refreshment of intercourse with those at hoFne, would be 
good botli for me and for it. As for the sentence above, in 
‘which I contemplate,fhe possibility of resignation in 1869, you 
need not infer from that that I desire an old ago of idleness. 1 
^liink it very uidikely that I shall resign then : but health and 
other things are uncertain; a Bisliop‘'of Calcutta niAst be 
capable of a good deal of physical endurance in the way of 
travelling, and putting up with discomfort; and I thought it 
better, as your letter Lad extracted from me a statement of my 
future intentions, to state them fully, and impart to yt)u the 
future c(^tingeiices which they may involve. 


To ilfrsi a 

Shillong, on the Kossyah Hills, September 22, 1806. 

I have been a long time in acknc^wledging your very accept- 
able present of ‘ Bernard’s Lectures,’ but I can thank you very 
sincerely for t he book, not only generally because it was your 
present, but for its own sake. T read it with great interest,^ 
and I hope profit. I thought it clear, logical, oftcj^i eloquent; 
and as I was at the time preparing four sermons for our * 
Wednesday evening services in the cathedral, on the date and 
origin of the four gospels, I often found in the lectures, which 
travelled over the same ground, hints which facilitated and 
improved my own work. These lectures, and Hessoy’s on 
Sunday, arc very satisfactory recent results of the Bampton 
«mdowmeut, which has often been wasted on singularly profit- 
less discourses. . . . AVith regard to Ursula, whose return to 
England at the end of this year has been urged both by you 
and ]<ldward. I will say a few words to prove that we are not 
regardless of your e.xliortations, but there are some considera- 
tions in favour of keeping her until 1868. It certainly is, or 
ought to be, a great advantage to a child to be with her 
parents as long as possible, unless the parents are worthless 
folk ; at all events, it is in Accordance with the laws of nature 
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aud will of God, and I always consider the separation generally 
necessary not only bno of the great jpaww, but oAe of the most 
glaring evils of Indian life. As soon as I return to our 
steamer at Chattuck, on the river Surma, where I have left 
the mass of my books, I wilt transcribe for you a passage from 
Southey, quoted and highly commended by Thackeray .... 

Where is Shillong ? you will ask, and where the Kossyah 
hills ? The Kossyahs are a wild mountain tribe, not Hindus, 
with lang;jage, religion, and customs of their own, tamed by 
forty /cars’ contact wifli Europeans, and occupying a range of 
mountains 6,000 feet high, and containing wide plateaux of 
table-land, rising from the Brahmaputra in Lower Assam, and 
stretching over to Sylhct and Cachar, and the river Surma. 
Oherra •Poonjee Im long been an English settlement aud 
sanitarium in those hills, but the rainfall there is Ifearcely 
credible (from 500 to 600 inches a year) ; moreover, it is at 
tlio end furthest fronf Assam (noy^ rising in importance on 
* account of the tea), and is on* a small piece of tablc-land, so 
as to be incapable of wide expansion. Hence, the Assamese 
officials have sot up a new s^itarium on their side of the hills 
thirty miles from Cherra Poonjee, with a more reasonable 
amount of rain, where they are t>uilding houses, cutchery, 
Ac., are projecting barracks, and are hoping to be allowed to 
rftside during the hot months, and even to transfer the native 

troops fromXhei^a. S is af Cherra, and I have come 

over here to see after the ecclesiastical wants and capacities of 
Shillong, tlio road being rough and the accommodation limited, 
so that she was left behind. To-morrow I hope to return, and 
then, after giving the Cherra Poonjecites a Sunday, we all in- 
tend to descend on our steamer, which is left on the bosom of 
the Sur||jia, and begin our voyage to Calcutta, I am enjoying, 
and so, from a note just received, is she, our whiff of mountain 
air at the end of a somewhat hot and muggy journey ; the 
country is fresh, open, invigorating, not unlike the Powns of 
Surrey or Sussex, only with the grassy hills better defined, 
a»nd more peak-like and mountainous in outline. There are 
some very pretty spots indeed. Last night we had an eclipse 
of the moon, and the hills echoed with the drumming and 
shouting of the peoy>lo, endcavouringHo drive away the wicked 
giant wlio had laid hold of it. . . . 
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October 2. 

We have again reached our steamer, and after being aground 
for some time this morning, are proceeding down the Surma 
or Barak (in this maze of rivers ft is hard to know where one 
j name begins and another ends) at the rate of ten miles an 
hour. I send you the passage from Southey’s letter to his 
» wife : — 

‘ If your feelings are like mine, I will not go , to Lisbon 
without you, or I will stay at home *and not part from you. 
For though not unhappy when away, still without you I 
am not happy. For your sake, as well as my own and little 
Edith’s, I will not consent to any separation ; the growth of a 
year’s love between her and me, if it please God she sholild live, 
is a thing too delightful in itself, and too valuable in its conse- 
quences, to be given up for any light inconvenience on your 
part or mine. Onfthese^ things we wilf talk at leisure ; only, 
dear, dear Edith, we must not^art.’ [Quoted by Thackeray 
as a proof that Southey was a ‘ true gentleman.’] 

However, 1 do consent to part ^,t the end of the cold weather 
of 18G7-8, when I am quite willing, and think it better, that 
U. should precede us to England by a year. 18G8 must, if 
possible, bo spent in Calcutta, and the trouble of arranging 
for a third season for U. at Simla would be greater thafi 
it would be worth while to* encounter for the sake of the (? 
trust) few months’ interval between her descent from Simla 
and our own flight. 

These letters were among. the latest that were written. 
The last entry in the journal bore date October 1. With 
an unfinished sentence the manuscript page ended ; the 
book laid aside for the ink to dry was never to be re- 
sumed. Thus the pen of one who was truly a ready writer 
rested from its work : thus, with mournful suddenness, 
was closed the journal so regularly and accurately keptj 
that for eight years it had formed an autobiography— 
the correspondence in which a sliy nature found a vent 
for all its earnestness aifd all its bright humour, and in 
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which so much of, the mind and life of the,»wj:iter were 
faithfully .pictured. 

The few remaining days need only the briefest record. 
Dacca Vas reached in the«teamer on Wednesday, October 
3, and the whole party again transferred themselves to , 
the ‘ Ehotas,’ which was at once attached to the steamer 
for the return voyage to Kooshtea. The Bishop had a * 
fresh tou/jh of^ the fever, which he invariably caught 
during any protracteS sojourn among river damps. On 
Saturday^ October 6, he got up far from well ; but he 
mended as the day wore on, and had a long conversation 
in the fprenoon with Mr. Woodrow on some school matters. 
The vessels were anchored at Kooshtea by mid-day, when 
the party broke up, some proceeding at once by train to 
Calcutta ; the Bishop and mysclf,^witlt Mr. Vallings, re- 
mained on board for the evtning work. The Bishop ate 
his luncheon, and appeared decidedly better. Between 
three and four, when lyii^^ on the sofa in the pleasant 
sitting room of the ‘Rhotas,’ he said suddenly, ‘ 8hut all 
the windows.’ They were open to let in the cool air, for 
the day was. cloudy and pleasant. Ilis hands were very 
cold, and a/resl^ fever lit seeined coming on; but some 
strong hot tea revived him, and at five o’clock ho loft the 
boat for the consecration of the cemetery, feeling not 
otherwise than equal to the exertion. He expected to 
return by seven, dine, and leave by the night train. At 
the service of consecration he gave, as was his wont, a 
short extempore address. In words remembered and re- 
corded by the very few to whom he last spoke as a bishop 
and minister of the Church, ho reminded his hearers 
‘that such consecrations were for the benefit of the living, 
not of the dead ; that departed souls suffered no injuries 
If their bodies were left in a desert place, or on a field 
of battle, or in any other way were unable to receive the 
rites of burial ; that the solemn ceremony of consecration 
was to enable the living in a better manner to pay the 
c c 2 
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last tribute jOf affection, and to retain a more solenin and 
permanent impression of the awful truths \^hich give 
eternal importance to the questions of life and death.’ 
After the service was over, he^ lingered to discuss some 
ecclesiastical arrangements with tlie very few residents of 
^ the small station, and twilight was fast passing into dark- 
, ness when he reached the river-bank. Owing to currents, 
churs (sand-banks), and the precipitous nature of the 
bank, it was impossible to bring *any vessel up close. 
The ‘ Ehotas ’ was lying in the full stream ; an inter- 
vening flat was at anchor between it and the shore, 
and this flat the Bishop prepared to reach. But, between 
himself and all to which he was looking forward as per- 
haps still to be permitted to him in this world— unfinished 
work and fresh formed ^plans ; acUve labour yet for a 
space in India ; dawning* ho^es of England and English % 
friends — between himself and all except the Master he 
had striven faithfully to serve^ there lay many yards of 
the rapid rolling river. Somewhere on the perilous 
causeway of planks bridging the waters his foot slipped ; 
he fell, and was never more seen. The increasing dark- 
ness, an unsteady platforin, his near sight, t^ie weariness 
of a frame enfeebled for the time by fever, liad all doubtless 
a share, humaidy speaking, in the great calamity fore- 
known in the counsels of Him ‘ who moves in a mys- 
terious way.’ Every effort was made to rescue, to 
recover him : all who are acquainted with the current of 
an Indian river will know how infinitely slight^ would 
be the chance of success in the one endeavour or tlie 
other. 

Tliere were those to whose lips, on hearing the mourn- 
ful tidings, the simple Bible words arose — ^ And Enoch 
ivalked with God, and he was not, for God took him' * 
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Tnus lie passed away, at a time wlien, beyond dispute, 
liis powe^i’s were at their hij^best. It was only in the 
somewliat bent figure, in the hair flaked with white, that 
signs pf age, almost prematurely revealing themselves, 
testified to the etfects of sojourn in a tropical climate. 
I [is strength continued equal to the demands of a life 
involving frequently much bodily excjrtion and fatigue. 
His constitution had sho^n ^n* unexpected degr(‘(i of 
elasticity in India; for though illness overtook him from 
time to time, liis power pf rallying seemed to increase, 
and ho could throw off an attack of fever better in 186() 
than in 18(i0. His mental energies, far from suffering 
any abatement, had for long appeared to expand under 
^the dcraar^s laid upon them,^to rise year by year to a 
liiglier level, and to become continually mure fitted to 
dead adecpiately and comprehensively with the numerous 
matters tlnit came within their range. 

Any brief and general summary of the Bishop’s work 
in India will naturally first take note of that work in con- 
nexion with the intellectual movement among educated 
Hindus. It is a movement which, dealing in its spiri- 
tual aspect witli the inner life, stands wholly apart from 
the civil polity of the country, and yet appears to con- 
tain the germ of a sway over the national heart, deeper 
hind more extensive than that attained by many other 
rc^generating influences. Among those who in these days 
watch with keen interest the development of this re- 
markable product of European rule and civilization, the 
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position assumed towards it by a leader in the English 
Church jiistVy. challenges scrutiny and criticism. The 
Eishop assuredly never underrated the vast importance of 
this movement, nor of the responsibilities of the iChris- 
tian Church towards it ; but results, great or tangible, 
were scarcely to be hoped from it in the work of esta- 
blishing Christianity as the all-sufficient solution of moral 
'and spiritual perplexities. Many influences now con- 
tend for mastery over minds roused^ from the torfjor of 
centuries into an activity of intellect which the free 
thought of an enquiring age is constantly stimulating. 
Christianity is only one amongst these influences, and the 
Bishop, like any other observer of the tendencies of 
modern views, know well how long and arduous must be 
her contest for supremacy.,, There arq many, doubtless, for 
whom the interchffnge ofc argument with subtle, though 
often superficial, thinkers, would have a peculiar fascina- 
tion ; but the Bishop, wliose mind was flxr more ])ractical 
than metaphysical, had no tasfe for controversy for its 
own sake, and, capable as he was of large-hearted sympathy 
with doubts and difficulties, he never cared to encourage 
transcendental speculations which have so much attraction* 
for the dreamy and imaginative Oriental. * Moreover, the* 
points at issue betwcicn himself as an uphohh'r of Chi'is- 
tianity in its integrity, and those who inclined towards 
intuitive pliilosopliical systcuns, wen^ too vitally important 
to be handled simply as disputed intellectual problems. 
He would have been utterly untrue to himself had he ever 
sought to win the native mind through any surrender of 
the fundamental tenets of revelation. In the course of 
this memoir it has been plainly indicated how alien to his 
own convictions were those views current in modern 
theology which, professing to expand the Christian system, * 
tended, in his estimation, to lower it. It would have 
been at the cost of harsh inconsistency if, in the interests 
of an all-comprehensive toleration, he had lent his sanction 
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to those partial approximations towards Christian faith 
which clearly reveal their Western origin ;^for one re- 
markable feature in the higher religious thought of the 
East at the present day is Jbhe outward form and coherence 
wliicJi it has rapidly and quite recently acquired, keeping 
pace, as it were, and assimilating itself, with the latest 
developments of liberal theology in Europe. When the 
Bishop went to India in 1859, a small band of disciples, 
now khown as the BrUhrno Somaj, the highest and purest 
of those sects which have discarded heathenism, were, for 
the first time, giving an outward expression to a theistic 
faith in an organised devotional worship of great purity 
and simplicity. It was not until 186() that the famous 
lecture of Baboo Keshub Ohunder Sen, on the character 
of our Lord, brought that teacli^r into wider prominence 
as the loader of the sect, and at^junped* the creed of the 
Brahmo Somaj with a conception of ('iiristianity plainly 
reflecting the teaching of a modern school of European 
writers. That the lofty 'sentiments and inspiring reli- 
gious enthusiasm which distinguish some of these writers 
should find a (piiek response in cultivated Oriental minds, 
no one could more entirely understand and acknowledge 
than the Bishop, But so far as the tendency of such 
teaching was to substitute an eclectic theism or an aesthetic 
morality for the evangelical truth of the New Testament, he 
was at issue with it. Varied are the portraits now drawn 
by sentiment or philosophy pf the Son of Man ; but it was 
the Christ as poi-trayed and apprehended by St. Paul, by 
Augustine, by Lutln'r, by Arnold, whom alone the Bishop 
could offer for the acceptance and refuge of Eastern minds 
thirsting for the Water of Life. It may perhaps be safely 
and correctly said that the Bishop found his most con- 
’ genial and satisfactory point of contact with Hindus 
through the sure and firm paths which a liberal education 
had opened. lie ever cherished the sound and solid in- 
tellectual training involved in the theory of that higher 
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education which has now full play in India, as the main 
instrument^or bracing and invigorating the nj^tive mind, 
and securing that mental discipline which must be pre- 
paratory to an impartial and rpsoning acceptance either 
of the truths of science or of tlie facts of history, and 
among such facts he of course classed those which belong 
to Christianity and its history in the world. In his fear- 
^ less advocacy of all broad educational measures; in his 
efforts to expand and invigorate tlfe education adminis- 
tered by missionaries ; and to influence, from a^ Christian 
standpoint, that education which is in the 1 lands of the 
8tati‘, the strength of his position in reference to the 
native community is mainly to be found. But tlic more 
indirect influence exercised by the force of a charai^ter so 
steadfast and so true, caijnot be overlooked. As Bishop 
Ileber’s name is td this^day rcmiembercd and venerated by 
Christians in India outside the pale of the Anglican com- 
munion, so it is certain that Bishop Cotton’s name will be 
handed on through many generations of Asiatics, whether 
Christians or not, as one who desired that, in dohnilt of 
higher grounds of union, forbearance, charity, and good- 
will should be the bonds of connexion betwejen men of 
different races, nationalities and religions. The highest 
hopes entertained in 1858 by friends in behalf of the 
Bishop pointed to his fitness at' a peculiar crisis, ‘ to heal 
the wounds and assuage tlie strifes’ caused by the recent 
mutiny, and to exhibit a i large-hearted philanthropy, 
bounded by no distinctions of race or creed.’ A^ter he 
was gone, the verdict alike of English laymen, mission- 
aries, and natives, testified how fully a brief career had 
fulfilled those hopes. 

It is in the domain occupied by the European portion 
of the Church in India that the labours of the late episco-* 
pate were truly and substantially fruitful. The mark left 
by the Bishop on Asiatic intellectualism may have been 
fainter than some perhaps expected. Direct missionary 
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operations may have been characterised more by the silent 

growth ,of broader views than by manife^ results in a 
great accession of converts ; but the hold which he main- 
tained over the Churcl^ among professing Christians was 
firm, vigorous, and effective beyond all gainsaying. He 
had tl^e diocese, so far as Europeans were concerned*, 
thoroughly in hand ; he had learnt its distinctive pe- 
culiaritms ; he had gauged its wants, and if he could not 
fully meet these, Ife kept them incessantly in view, and 
was gradually multiplying ecclesiastical resources to bear 
upon them. 

From this point of view, the contrast is great between 
the first and the last of the letters written annually to 
Government on the affairs of the diocese. That of 1859 
dealt merely in a general waji with e^cclesiastical matters, 
which were just beginn^g to* flow* again in ordinary 
channels after the convulsion of the two preceding years. 
In 1866 a similar report was a thankful record of 
schools increased, clergy multiplied, and a general deve- 
lopment of ecclesiastical agency, through the }\armoniou8 
co-operation of State aid and voluntary effort. To the 
latter tl^ Bishop was largely indebted ; his appeals were 
constant, andf never in vain; but his great strength lay in 
the official support so liberally and consistently extended 
towards him. The times were doubtless favourable. 
During some years there was a buoyancy in Indian 
finance which now seems almost mythical, and much good 
worjj that the Bishop had at heart reaped the benefit of 
large grants from the public revenue. In a higher sense 
also the age had improved. A desire for respectability 
and godliness among nominal Christians was no longer 
limited to the few who, on leaving England, did not leave 
all religious instincts behind them ; and the Bishop’s 
views and wishes received attention and co-operation in 
quarters where zealous leaders of the Indian Church had 
of old met only obstruction or indifference. The highest 
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' civil power recognised duties and responsibilities towards 
Europeans inSndia of every class, and discharged them 
by consistently aiding and trusting the chief pastor, 
throughout his active and progressive administraticm of 
the ecclesiastical department of t^ie State. Valuable for 
jts own sake was tlic financial assistance of the G^overn- 
ment, but it was almost more valuable as a pledge of 
ftioral support. It does not fall to the lot of many men 
to receive so marked a tribute to capacity and influence 
as tliat which was rendered to the Bishop by the accept- 
ance of his educational scheme within one year of his 
arrival in India, and its adoption by the Government, in 
every detail, before two years were over. Thus the firmly 
established schools in which that educational sell erne 
was embodied, remain a conspicuous ^monument of the 
Bishop’s tenure of •the seu ; but they no less r(>present 
the influence which, quickly acquired, he quietly but 
surely sustained, and by which, as it has been happily 
said of him, ‘ he made public fun^tionaries, either in the 
army or the State, not his suspicious opponents, but his 
natural friends and allies.’ 

Yet he did not make his way by qualities that were 
dazzling or commanding, llis abilities were good, and 
liad been constantly cultivated, but his intellectual 
powers were sound rather than showy. He was not a 
rapid nor an especially fertile thinker. In acuteness of 
intelligence and quickness of perception he was deficient, 
and work so successfully prosecuted was evolved out of 
patient and industrious reflection, rather than inspired by 
any flash of genius. The great personal weight that he 
carried lay in the mental energy and practical ability 
which eminently distinguished him, and in the breadth 
and sound common sense of his views, combined, as these 
were, with powers of conciliation that were proof against 
the jarring elements of daily life, and with a sincerity 
of aim and purpose on which others rested as on a rock. 
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Far too guileless to possess that - form of vanity which * 
makes some men'strain after leadership an(F prominence, 
he knew no ambition except that of being an instrument 
for the furtherance of (rod’s kingdom in the world, and of 
turning liis occupancy of the see, whetlier for a longer 
or a shorter time, to some high and definite account.* 
He knew by many unmistakable signs how secure, in 
working for this end, liis self-created position in Indid^ 
becaAie. Tliere arc^ expressions in his journals or letters 
whicli under this aspect miglit, to a general reader, seem 
to be tinged witli a spirit of vanity. Tlie inference would 
be erroneous. 1^'ew people could be more wholly devoid 
of self-consciousness tlian the Bishop. When any work 
was accomplished, any onward step secured towards the 
ends he had at lieart, lie de^eply and heartily rejoiced ; 
but it was with a joy that first »ose tn a rush of thank- 
fulness to Him wlio gives all good things. 

One source of his ever-widening influence arose, un- 
doubtedly, from the mtirkiid spirit of earnestness with 
wliich h(‘ adopted the great interests of India as his own, 
living and working, so long as he was spared, for these 

* alone. He realised llie lessons read to England by the 

* great mutin/, with a force ^uite equal to that bdt by 
tliose who had lived and sutfered tlirough it; but had 
there been no mutiny, he would none the less have felt 
all that is involved in the fact of England holding India ; 
and lie brouglit to bear on^liis own share in tliat mighty 
trust, a statesmanlike sagacity and breadth of view, no 
less than the philanthropy of a Cliristian. In his mind 
there was no distinction, as regards the motives and prin- 
ciples of action, between the work of the missionary and 
that of any soldier or civil servant of the State. The 

* disinterestedness and self-abnegation by which the former 
are characterised were to him the rule of life to be fol- 
lowed by all. Every influential word that he uttered, 
cither as a preacher, or as thS projector of some useful 
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work, or as the exponent ofHhe duties of England to^ 
wards India m some more popular form, was .a protest 
against the miserable notion that an Englishman’s exist- 
ence in India is an untoward a,nd unwelcome accident, 
with no obligations beyond a perfunctory discharge of 
duty. He spoke as he felt, when at any time he^ sought 
to stimulate in others that power of studying and enjoying 
a great country, which was to himself a personal |)lessiug, 
so far as it tended to diminish the sense of exile, which he 
never wholly lost, and to fill the void in his lifec;,iuscd by 
the want of the warm friendships of England. It would 
be difficult to overrate his keen interest in the histprical 
antiquities, the many noble sights, the merely external 
features of India. To find in every successive visit to her 
great cities some ppiut overlooked, or forgotten, or im- 
perfectly understood, wasfth mi^e all objects minister to 
his own thirst for knowledge, to draw from the treasures 
of this world things new and old, ‘ The more,’ he 
once wrote, d'csidents in India feel how wonderful a 
country it is, how rich in sceneiy, architecture, historical 
recollections, the more they will feel that it is worth ^ 
living in, worth working for,^ worth restoriui^ to t^he great- 
ness from which it has fallen.’ These are words that may 
fitly stand as the motto of a life full of active and faithful 
toil, but redeemed from all that was narrow or merely 
practical, by high mental culture, and enriched by intel- 
lectual tastes of marked purity and correctness. Yet it 
is the grace of a deeply Christian spirit that cast^ the 
brightest halo round the Bishop’s memory. In the first 
burst of general sorrow, in October 1866, it was said that 
his sudden removal had made men brothers through a 
common grief ; so many were there who could remember 
some special link wrought by a word or act of personal 
kindness. For from the depths of his essentially gentle 
soul there had often issued, as occasion arose, the language 
of justice and fairness, recognising the rights of all ; the 
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conctiiatory expressions tempering remonstrance or rebuke, * 
the words of cotftiolence and sympathy, so Imppy in their 
form, so relieved from everything that was commonplace, 
that they supplied to mourners their choicest c6nsolations 
in the liour of bereavement. Such outward graces were 
the truest index of an inward Christian faith, working so^ 
secretly and unobtrusively, that few beyond those who 
shared his daily life knew its strength and steadfastness? 
The ^olTbwing word*, written to a correspondent in 1858, 
are expressive of the principles that guided him to the 
last, ancl indicate how entirely a sense of the necessity 
and of the sufficiency of Christianity to meet moral and 
spirit lal needs overpowered intellectual difficulties : — ‘ I 
do not overlook, and have from time to time been dis- 
turbed by difficulties connected with the details of Christ- 
ianity, but I suppose that my ijir^i of ihind is too practical 
to enter into the subtler disputations which disturb 
others ; for myself, I feel rest in the conviction that out- 
side Cliristianity all is Wank, desolate, hopeless, and that 
with faith in Clirist all true lioliness is inseparably con- 
nected.’ Of this inseparable connexion in his mind 
• between two things not to be asnndei\ the ordinary 
' course of his life alforded con^ant illustrations. One may 
be given as a sample of many others. He was blessed by 
natm’e with a remarkably sweet and even temper ; but in 
India — a land of many irritations and small worries — it 
was often tried, and was esj)ecially liable to be discomposed 
if anyone’s carelessness or forgetfulness occasioned a breach 
of tliat punctuality which, out of regard to others, he was 
scrupulous in maintaining in all business arrangements. 
A cloud would gather for a few minutes on his counte- 
nance ; he looked angry because he felt so, but ordinarily, 
by entire silence, he arrested the hasty word on his own 
lips, and forbade altercation or argument in others. 
►Sometimes, though very rarely, expressions of annoyance 
escaped him : his self-condemhation afterwards was truly 
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^ the godly sorrow that worketh repentance, and could 
spring only ^'om the heart and conscience of pne who 
feels that he has for the moment failed in allegiance to 
Him in whom alone lies the strength for a sinner’s strug- 
gle and victory. No traits in the moral and spiritual side 
^f the Bishop’s character were more consistently developed 
than those of self-restraint and self-discipline. His out- 
<Jvard career ran for the most part tranquilly and happily. 
None of those sorrows that sliatter a*life and lay it>low, 
fell to his lot ; it seemed as if his gentle nature needed 
not such fiery chastening. In lesser trials common to all, 
in transient visitations of illness, in circumstances of 
vexation or perplexity, he heard and oheyc'd the call for 
the exercise of patience and self-government ; in the most 
trivial temptations, he str(^vc to maintain that warfare 
against sin for Cliriot’s sake which made his whole life, 
as it ripened towards its close, a religion, a devotion, an 
act of faith. While still a young man, the exchange of 
faith here below in the things that are not seen for the 
visible presence of the Saviour hereafter, was an anticipa- 
tion dwelt upon by him in more serious moments with 
a fulness of assured trust and joy, not always the jjossession 
of one on whom the world, I'hrough a goodly hei’itage of 
temporal blessings, lias a strong hold. The habitual sense 
of the near though invisible presence of Christ which 
pervaded his whole earthly life, is well drawn out in the 
following passage, written by. one well-known in the 
Indian Church : — ^ 

I could say much, and with truth, of many excellent traits 
in the Bishop’s character — his never-failing gentleness espe- 
cially ; his quiet cheerfulness ; his carefulness in economising 
fragments of time ; his patience in working out the details of 
any plan of practical usefulness which ho had resolved on ; 
and, most marked of all perhaps, his habitual endeavour to 
form an equitalle judgment on all things and persons. 
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TMs last prevailed so strongly, as sometimes, if I mistake ^ 
not, to be a sourc(9 of weakness to him. 

But th"6 main distinctive thought which is associated with 
him in my mind, is that he was one who seemed to mo more 
than any other person wh^ I have known, to labour system- 
atically to embody in his life the precepts and character of 
Christ, j ^ 

Should I be liable to be misunderstood if I said that, of the^ 
two successive Bishops of Calcuthi under whom I laboured 
(and^hom I both Id^ed and reverenced), the one seemed to 
me to have had his religious life moulded })redominantly on 
the tirst‘^ eleven chapters of the Epistle to the Romans, the 
other on the remaining five? Bishop Wilson was, I am 
sure, truly zealous of good works, and Bisliop Cotton truly 
evangelical in doctrine ; but the impression left by them on 
tlieir diocese corrcsi)onds, I think, to what T have described 
above. The one sotoed aniraafed^ by alp ever-present sense 
of God’s wondrous mercy in the redemption of fallen man ; 
tlic other by a lively conviction that Christ was carrying on 
a great regenerating work upon earth in, and by means of, llis 
faithful servants. 

I will only add, — Bit animamca enm illis. 

* The Order in Council notifying the Bishop’s death ran 
as follow? : — ' * 

Home Department — EccleswMlcal. 

Simla, October 10, 1806. 

The Right Honourable tjie Governor- General in Council 
has learned, with tlio deepest sorrow, tlio death, through a 
calarflitous accident, of the Right Reverend George Edward 
Lynch Cotton, Lord Bi.sbop of Calcutta. 

There is scarcely a member of the entire Christian com- 
munity tbrougliout India who will not feel tlio premature loss 
of this prelate as a personal afflietion. It has rarely been 
given to any body of Christians, in any country, to witness 
such depth of learning and variety of accomplishment com- 
bined with piety so earnest and energy so untjring. His 
Excellency in Council does not hesitate to add the expression 
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of his belief that large numbers, even among those o# Her 
Majesty’s sublets in India who did not share in the faith of 
tlie Bishop of Calcutta, had learned to appreciate ’his great 
knowledge, his sincerity and his feharity, and will join in 
lamenting his death. c 

By command of the Right Honourable the Governor- 
<Gieneral in Council. ” , 


E. C. Baylet, 

® Secretary to the Covornmout of India. 

4 ' 0 

The outburst of private regret and sorrow which found 
so general an expression in India when a bright career 
was suddenly cut short, is almost a more solemn remem- 
brance for all who cared to observe and note it. • The 
Bishop’s active, zealous work, the sincerity and guileless- 
ness of his life, the attractive charm of his character, 
seemed to assume at> onc^ fresh propoMons in the minds 
of many who spoke from their •• hearts, as they mused on 
him who was gone from their midst. A chaplfyn wliose 
intercourse with the Bishop had been only brief and 
occasionah thus wrote : — ‘ In my retired and isolated life, 
I have met with very few able or distinguished men, and 
certainly never had the privilege of friendly intercourse 
with one who was so thoroiiglily in earnest, whose life was 
so consistent, and whose soul was so engrossed in tlie work 
his Master had given him to do. Whatever improvement 
recent years may have witnessed in myself, any increased 
interest and diligence in the discharge of my duties I may 
attribute, under God, to the influence of the late Bishop. 
His preaching and his kind familiar intercourse dift'ing 
one brief period, the interest he has always taken in the 
circumstances and concerns of his clergy, no less than 
the general character of his whole life, have greatly en- 
deared him to me.’ A layman wrote ; — ‘ . . . The loss of 
one whom I always found a wise counsellor and a sympa- 
thising friend is a real personal grief to me, besides wliich 
I cannot but feel that there was no one whom India could 
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less afford to lose. There is no one whose influence for 
good was pore widely spread and more dee^y felt than 
his. He was at the sam^ time so thoroughly in earnest 
in hisj3wn convictions deeds, and so wisely tolerant 
in his dealings with the convictions and prejudices of 
others.’ The above extracts are' but fragments of much 
that was expressed in the freedom of private corre- 
spondence by those who more immediately shared his 
work.* tlut from fhany likewise of those outside the 
English Church there came the same recognition of his 
comprehensive ‘Charity and far-seeing wisdom, and of the 
bright and holy example of his life. From tliese came 
also the testimony, at once honourable and memorable, 
that to the late Bishop other Protestant communities 
had learnt to look up as to they* natural head. 

The local Anglo-Indian Ppss^ iffuall^ devoted to purely 
secular topics, freely opened its columns to a feeling and 
accurate review of the life so suddenly closed. Its tribute? 
of respect to the Bishop was just and generous when it 
spoke of him as ‘ pre-eminently a man for the times,’ and 
‘ in whose short tenure of the See more active work for 
the Church in various directions had been set on foot than 
•usually falTs to 'the lot of most men ; ’ or, again, as one 
who, ‘ a teacher by training and by choice, was having 
gradually but surely yielded to himself the lead in the 
great educational movement now quickening IndiL’ 
One passage from the ‘ Indian Daily News,’ comprising 
much in a short compass, and full of affectionate reverence, 
deserves a less abridged notice. ‘ Few persons occupying 
so high, and at times so delicate, a position have been 
more generally or more deservedly popular. Nor was the 
late Bishop’s popularity of sudden growth ; it was rather 
tihe result of his steady consistent walk in all things sound 
and good, combined with vast powers of conciliation. An 
admirable tact was one of the great causes of his almost 
uniform success in what he undertook. Few have 
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possessed in so high a degree the calm patience Vhich 
works whil^it waits ; few have exercised that discriminat- 
ing power of using rightly times and seasons with such 
shrewd wisdom and care. Thus, by step, BishopJCotton 
triumphed over prejudices raised by a manner at first 
deemed stiff and reserved, and won upon the hearts of 
men. . . . Years hence, long after the excitement and 
shock occasioned by the suddenness of his death shall 
have passed away, the name of Dr. CCtton, associatt^ with 
much that was calm and dignified, yet meek and gentle, 
will be a household word ; his great efforts for the im- 
provement, socially and intellectually, of the most 
neglected in India, will be bearing fruit in abundance, 
and he, whose material presence lias been removed so 
suddenly and mysteriously, will live in the grateful 
memory of thousaiids.’ 

Missionaries mourned for him with a wholly filial re- 
verence ; they spoke of him as one who had been to them 
a ‘ good gift from God.’ As individual men, or through 
the united voice of conference or committee, they re- 
corded their sense of his fatherly counsels ; of his broad 
and suggestive views touching their great work ; of his 
fresh and ready sympathy with their successes or their* 
disappointments. Now that his name, his life, his sudden 
loss are rapidly passing out of sight, there are missionaries 
who still speak of him as one who was ‘ the beloved and 
revered head of the Indian Church.’ 

The sentiments of regret, at once so warm and so 
general on the part of the native community, are best 
condensed by a brief reference to the proceedings of the 
Bethune Society. This Society, it will be remembered, is 
for literary and intellectual objects, and styles itself ‘ a 
great lever of progress in India, aiming to achieve the* 
total annihilation of race-feeling and race-hatred.’ It was 
a curious coincidence, that, on the occasion of meeting 
for a fre'sh session in November 1866, the Christian Bishop 
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shareJ with a non-Christian Hindu — the Rajah Pertap 
Chunder §ing, late vice-president of the Society — the ex- 
pressions of regard and regret awarded so freely in the 
minutes of the day’s pro<;^edings to the philanthropy and 
large-hearted toleration of the one, to the enlightenment 
and great munificence of the other. Baboo Kissorychund 
Mittra, in seconding the resolution of which the Bishop 
was the subject, thus concluded : — 

» * • 

‘ . Benevolence was the distinguishing trait of the cha- 
racter ofjtlic lamented Bishop, and it was a benevolence 
fettered by no distinctions of creed or colour or clime. He 
never ceased to exercise that divine attribute of which his 
exalted office made him minister. While Dr. Cotton was 
sincerely and unaffectedly religious, he was entirely free from 
that narrow-minded i^igotry whi(]Ji curfiiils the usefulness of 
so many members of his professiofi. • His •toleration, his free- 
dom from sectarianism, and Sis zeal in the cause of progress, 
endeared lijm, while living, to all classes of his follow-citizens, 
and will associate his memory, now that he is no more, with 
tjieir esteem and gratitude. Ho was one of those happy hut 
rare natures which could embrace all that was good in the 
latitudinarian teiideney of his age, its aversion for all bigoted 
religious e^clusiveuess, and its Ij^rge philanthropy.’ 

The following valued passage, commenting upon the 
possible impression made on tlie native mind by tlie 
Bishop’s life and character. Is from the pen of one who in 
186fi held the office of presi/lent of the Bethime Society. 
The manly gifts of an English officer were in the writer’s 
case combined with the literary tastes of a student, and 
he possessed all those qualities of head and heart which 
fitted him no less than the Bishop, of wliom he so warmly 
speaks, to bridge the gulf between Eastern and Western 
•races, and to earn the confidence of the most cultivated 
section of the native community ; — 

‘ . . . We question very much ^f even the mosl^ intimate 
friends of the late Bishop in the least degree expected that 

D o 2 
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spontaneous outburst of regret which,' the news ef^his Sudden 
death evokeJ^from the educated natives of BengaJ. This is 
at least a testimony to his character which his surviving 
friends may regard with profound satisfaction. It ‘is the 
unbought and unsought for testilnony of the non- Christian 
portions of the community to the practically Christian cha- 
racter of his life and doctrines. . . . Many years have passed 
f since the confidence of the natives of Bengal was gained by 
any European gentleman so completely as by this Christian 
Bishop. . . . Their feeling amounted to more than edmmon 
regard. We never met an educated native who did not speak 
of him with respect and affection. The reception he met 
with at a meeting of the Bethune Sociefy in April this 
year was enthusiastic and respectful. . . . Ilis sudden death, 
cut off as ho was in his prime, in the tnidst of his career of 
usefulness, has caused a feeling of general moui-iifulness 
throughout India, >fhich, tlie mention of his name and the 
recollection of the great things lie was contemplating cannot 
fail constantly to recall. Still, as his life was a pattern and 
example to all, influencing thousa,vds for their advantage, it 
is possible, we think, that his death may not be without 
effect upon even the most inditterent among the community. 
Cold and callous must be the man who cannot dinluce some 
pi’ofitable reflection from the contemplation of Unit pure and 
s[)otlcss life, that unselfish devotion to duty, that untiring * 
energy on behalf of others. His was the white plume, ever 
foremost in the good fight of fiiith, wliich it becomes every 
Christian to labour to follow. And not alone every Chris- 
tian. That which is to them a nati*ral duty, will come, we 
think, with advancing time, to be regarded by the natives of 
India as a sign and beacon in the distance, towards wWch it 
will be their privilege to shape their now wandering course. 
We may be sure at least that when they talk, as talk they do, 
of Englishmen, they will never mention without respect and 
affection the name of the late Bishop. Nor will it be possible 
for them to recall that name without recollecting that bright • 
example he set them during his lifetime, that noble charity 
which drew their unconverted hearts towai'ds the Bishop of 
the Churc^l.’ * 

* ‘Dr. Cotton/ Calcutta Review, 18C6. 
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of* all tfee former distinguished occupants of the great 
Indian See, the one whom Bishop Cotton**undoubtedly 
most resembled was Heber. In brilliant gifts of imagina- 
tion ke wa«^ of course inferior to him, though he probably 
liad the advantage in useful practical pow(‘rs ; but tlu^y 
were nyich alike in the cultivated tastes which invested* 
a life of exile with many fresh interests, and still more 
alike in those attributes of urbanity and peculiar gentle- 
ness througli which ^he varied classes and races that crossed 
their path were attracted towards them. 

It is now a matter of interest to trace some earlier links 
in a chain of associations connecting the one with the 
other, and finally comphded by the tenure of an office 
which formed the work of each unto death. At the 
beginning of this century intimacy |ind intercourse be- 
tween the families of the^Hetiefk and Cottons was close 
and frequent. The rectory of Stoke in Shropshire, held 
by Geoi^e Cotton, Dean of (liester (Bishop Cotton's 
grandfather), was within a short distance of llodnet ; his 
son James, afterwards Dean of Bangor, and Beginald 
Hcbcr were contemporaries, and when young curates they 
served tjgeilier as volunteers in a regiment raised in 
Shropshire in* the time of the Piminsular war. Years 
passed away, and from 1840-44 George Cotton liad the 
Cholmondelys, Bishop Heber’s nephews, as pupils, in his 
house at Eugby. Between him and tlieir mother, the 
Bishoji’s sister, a warm •friendship arose, which was 
strengthened by an occasional visit paid in the Eugby 
vacations to Hodnet Hall, where she, as Mrs. Macaulay, 
was living until her death in 1845. Mrs. Macaulay was 
a woman of much ability, and possessed also a keen sense 
of humour. The visits to her house were of the most 
joyous character, and contemporary letters show how 
thoroughly she and her guest understood and appreciated 
each other. The hereditary ^reverence and admiration 
which George Cotton had through life felt for the pure 
and beautiful character of Eeginald Heber, was naturally 
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profoundly intensified when he was suddenly called^ fill 
his chair in •India. While feeling how great ai\ example 
of zeal and devotion he had before him in his immediate 
and venerable predecessor, his frequent allusions tOia still 
earlier one seemed to indicate a sympathy engendered by 
^ kindred temperament and tastes. In one ojE> his^ earliest 
letters to a chaplain who was changing his presidency, 
•and who had somewhat invited counsel and admonition, 
the Bishop closed a few words on charity, modei^ition, 
and consideration for the feelings or the prejudices of 
others as follows : — ‘ Yon are now going to minister by 
the side of Heber s grave ; I trust you will remember bow 
completely this was H(‘ber s spirit.’ At the close of his 
much enjoyed South India visitation* he had two regrets 
— that he had failed to sep the temfdes of Madura, and 
that he had not befcn abte to look upon tlie tomb of Bishop 
Heber at Trichinopoly. A cheque signed in the last 
month of his life was for a donation towards the^ repair of 
that same tomb. When tlio mournful news of October 
1866 was wafted to England, there was one to whose 
memory rose a passage from a s(u*rnon of Dr. Arnold’s, in 
reference to the equally sudden removal of his predecessor 
forty years before. The words it contaiifed sec'med to 
belong eipially to either of the two, whoso lives, though 
in the annals of time far apart, had been knit together 
by the same holy grace of character, by the same sacred 
office, and by the strange likeness of tlieir deaths. 

Not by words only, but by many munificent deed^ the 
Bishop’s memory has been honoured. The Council of 
Marlborough College at once founded a scholarship of 50L 
a year bearing his name. Memorial windows at Kugby 
and at Marlborough will long connect his name with the 
two school chapels, the services in which had been so 
fruitful in building up his own inner life.* In the school 

* The Ru^bv Memorial is reprfsented by fo\ir windows placed in the 
eastern apse which forms one portion of the alterations in tho school chapel, 
completed October 1872. — Ed. 
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of his“own creation at Simla his portrait in oil now hangs. 
Subscriptions for ‘the purpose were gathered in by the 
• headmaster, Mr. Slater, chiefly from the parents of boys, 
and therefore from a quarter where wealth does not 
abound. The amount collected, though inadequate under 
ordinary cirqumstances, was accepted by Mr. Eddis. He ^ 
had painted in 1852 the original portrait which has now 
a final home in the Arnold Library at Rugby. Taking 
in 18S8 ‘this picture' as a basis, he made tlie painting of 
a modified copy of it his own work, and not only produced 
a very successful likeness, but added a picture, of which 
any institution might be proud, to the few fine works of 
art that are very gradually decorating the British posses- 
sions in India. But^ny local memorials, substantial and 
valuable as they were, became^ subordinate to tlie great 
collective effort that was made-itc’ carr;^ on the consolida- 
tion of the hill schools up to the point at which the 
Bishop had ever aimed. The work had yet two years to 
run when all scenes of tliis life closed for him, but it was 
not for a moment allowed to drop to the ground. In his 
name, and for his sake, it was taken up in India and in 
' England. Archdeacon Pratt on one side of the world, a 
band of faithfill friends on th^ other, started fresh appeals. 
In England old Rugby and Marlborough pupils were its 
secretaries and treasurers. Through contributions muni- 
ficently given in both countries, that undertaking was 
accomplished from which tjie first projector and organizer 
had been removed with solemn suddenness. By the solid 
foundation of the three schools, it is humbly hoped that 
a pledge has been afforded of God’s continued blessing 
on a work indissolubly connected with the Bishop ; on a 
work, begun by him as a memorial of a great deliverance, 
and completed as the worthiest memorial that could be 
raised to himself. 
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The allusion in the concluding chapter to the financial posi- 
tion of the hill schools was brief and general. A few statistics, 
in th? form of an Appendix, may possess interest for some 
among the numerous Subscribers in England whoso liberality 
materially contributed to the consolidation of the schools. It 
has been stated in tfie text of tljJ) ipemoij’ that the sum wliich 
in 1865 the Bishop announdbd as necessary for his purpose was 
25,000/. Of this only a portion was raised during the last 
year of his life. Upon hi% death the work at once assumed a 
memorial character, and the sources from which a large sum 
was eventually derived were four in number : (1) the proceeds 
of his own three years’ appeal, started in 1865, amounting in 

* round numbers to 14,262/. ; (2) the fund subscribed as a 

* memoriarto liiih in India, whicli, after deducting 1 ,802/., appro- 
priated, according to the terms of the appeal issued in 
November 1866, to schools in the plains, amounted to 1,868/. ; 
(3) the English Memorial Fund, 4,()32/. ; (4) the Government 
grant, 20,162/. (equivalent to the amount of the foregoing 
subscriptions), in all a total *of 40,324/. This sum of 40,324/. 
was tliat with which Archdeacon Pratt had to deal, when from 
October 1866 he acted as .solo treasurer and trustee of the 
Hill Schools’ Fund. The first great charge that came 
upon it was the purchase money of the Mussoorio School, viz. 
12,000/. From the residue must further be deducted 265/,, 

* the amount disbursed for postage and printing, and for legal 
expenses connected with ascertaining legal modes of 
investment, and with the drawing up of the final trust 
deed, 28,059/. remained, which* purchased 26,420/. of 5^ 
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per cent. Stock, and this lum was sunk in ’Endowment JFtiwdj, 
distributed as follows : — ' 

Simla Endowment Fund . . . £9,830 

Mussoorie „ . . 5,300 

Darjeeling „ ... 11,230 

Prom these figures it will be seen how greatly financial 
results outran the Bishop’s expectations. In 1865, 5,000Z. was 
the amount of endowment for each school that he allowed 
himself to contemplate ; yet before 1868 had closed, the 
amount available for the two schools that most needed help had 
doubled that figure. 

The three hill schools have now been in working order and 
in regular operation for the last few years. In that at Simla, 
the boys, besides receiving general religious instruction, are 
educated usefully in Latin, English, one Indian vernacular, 
history, geography, a'shortxjCKirse of mathematics, and certain 
optional studios to suit distinct tastes. The English laTiguage 
has a much more important place in the curriculum than the 
Bishop, from want of acquaintance with the deficiencies of 
Indian boys in this respect, had originally contemplated. 
Fifteen exhibitions are annually distributed by the Governors, 
of sufficient value to reduce the annual school expenses from 
36/. to 24/., and arc provided by the grant-in-aid given on the 
report of the Government school-inspector. The building debt, 
though in process of liquidation, still burdens the finances. 
This was incurred when a Government loan became necessary 
to complete the present buildings, the first stone of which was 
laid by the Viceroy, Sir John Lawrence, on September 26, 
186(3. The premises, now finished, include dining-hall, class- 
rooms, and dormitories for 150 boys, a head-master’s h5use, 
and rooms for under-masters, hospital, chapel, and a play- 
ground. The following extract from a letter, dated February 
1872, from the head-master, the Rev. S. Slater, gives the 
present condition of the school, financially and otherwise : — 
‘On December 31, 1870, the balance of the building debt 
against the school was 40,856 rupees (4,085/. 12^. OtZ.). On 
December 31, 1871, it was 29,166 rupees (2,916/, 12s. Od). This 
sum is at 10 per cent., so that the interest of it is a heavy 
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di^ig *on ns. Last year I paid out cJ the school funds 4,300 
rupees Our prospects for this year are^0,000 rupees 

(l,000i.) from Government, some hoped-for subscriptions, and 
perhaps 3,000 rupees (300^.) saved out of the school funds. I 
do not think the schoof can do more than that, for out 
numbers are increasing, and wo shall probably have to build a 
house fbr a married second master. I anticipate nearly 120 
boys as against 104 last year. Our success at the Calcutta^ 
Univerjuty Examinarion was fair ; at Roorkec, most encourag- 
ing. * My three candidates stood second, fourth, and fifth, 
amongst^50, and the second was first in mathematics.’ 

The school at Mussoorie still remains a higher class school of 
nearly 100 boys. The fees are higher than at Simla, and the 
standW of instruction is more advanced both in classics and 
mathematics. Thcr^ are two very good exhibitions, foandoil 
by the original proprietor, the late Rev. R. Maddock, who 
liberally remitted for this objec^ l^OOOi^of the money he re- 
ceived on the sale of the institution. From an account of the 
school supplied this year by the head-master, the Rev. Arthur 
Stokes, its present condition appears to be satisfactory. Boys 
sent to the Roorkee Civil Engineering College are doing well 
there, and one candidate sent up for the First Arts Examina- 
tion of the Calcutta University in 1871 passed sixth in the 
first class and gained a scholarship, while out of five sent up for 

* the Entrance Examination, four passed in the first class. 

With respect to the third school, St. Paul’s at Uai’jeeling, 
either from the miscarriage of letters, or from some unex- 
plained cause, information which was solicited has not been 
received. It is believed, however, that its general character 
approximates to that of Simla rather than Mussoorie, the 
pupite being for the most part drawn from the lower ranks of 
Government officials, and requiring a middle class education as 
the best preparation for their future career. This school has 
in some respects had moro’ difficulties to encounter than the 
sister institutions, but in all probability when the long talked- 

• of railway through Eastern Bengal facilitates communication 
with the foot of the hills, the school will attain a prosperity 
worthy of its heal thy and beautiful site. 

All the three schools, in thefr efforts for real*success as 
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places of education, have still to contend yith many difficul- 
ties incidental to India. These arise partly from the premature 
removal of boys, from causes dependent on the fluctuating 
fortunes and frequent change of residence among middle class 
Anglo-Indians, and from carelessness and negligence in homes 
,in which tenderness rather than wisdom often prevails. Time 
will prove the best corrective to this latter class ofimpedi- 
cments to the suecess of the hill schools. The effects of good 
‘ moral and physical training, though as yet in some casc^ 
needlessly interrupted, or prematurely cut short, will (feclare 
themselves more hereafter. Boys even now join the Himalayan 
schools from Sukker, far down the Indus, and from other 
equally remote places of North India ; and it seems impossible 
but that they, when grown to manhood, will not in their turn 
seek to place and to retain their sons iff institutions designed 
to be fruitful in health both for mind {ind body. Tlie new 
schools will amply fulfil the*? mission for this generation if 
they succeed in kindling that sense of the value of education 
which must be the parent of consistent effbi’ts to secure it for 
the children yet to come. ^ 

Difficulties in tlic way of education which arise from the 
changing circumstances of Anglo-Indian families are more 
intelligible, and excite real sympathy. So rapid are the attacks, 
and so sudden the results of illness in India, tlij^ families 
living in affluence, and respectably maintaining their children 
at school, are constantly reduced in a day to pauperism through 
tlie death of the head, the ‘bread winner,’ of the household. 
It was with a view of meeting such cases, and also of increas- 
ing as far as possible the uscfuliiess of the schools, by bring- 
ing them within tlie reach of persons of respectable social 
position, 'but possessed of very limited incomes, that th^ late 
Archdeacon Pratt issued an appeal in 1869 in behalf of a 
‘ Hill Schools Nomination Pund ’ The object of this appeal 
was to raise a sum of money which should be invested in 
safe securities, and of which the interest only slmnld be avail- 
able ; such interest to he administered in the form of grants 
in aid to assist and encourage private liberality. For it was 
hoped that in many stations the richer residents would be found 
willing to tlhbscribe a certain sum towards the annual school 
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chargiS of poor or orphan children, if such voluntary efforts 
could be supplemented by assistance from a scontral fund. 
The subscription list remained open during two years, and 
brought in 43,378 rupees, (4, 338Z.). The collecting and organiz- 
ing of this fund contin»ed to engage the Archdeacon’s 
attention almost to his death in December 1871. It was 
among ij;ie last works of his long and honoured Indian career 
to draw up in his usual clear and business-like manner 
the rules whereby the interest of the above-named sum (such 
intereit *being doubled by Government) is henceforth to be 
administered by the Diocesan Board of Education. Through the 
kind respbnse made to an appeal in the closing paragraph of 
the first edition of this memoir, some substantial remit!, ances 
have liecn sent from this country to India, in aid of this special 
fund. It will be satisfactory to these contributors to learn that a 
correspondent in India, writing early this year, speaks very 
hopefully about the €und, ‘ as just begi^jning what it is ex- 
pected will prove an active £«id bhaJlhy exjstence.’ 
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